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NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 


CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  its  objects  shall  be : 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public 
offences  and  offenders,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  by 
which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional  and 
reformatory  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and 
of  the  government,  management  and  discipline  thereof, 
including  the  appointment  of  boards  of  control  and  of 
other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of  and  providing  suitable  and  remunera- 
tive employment  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  may  or  shall  h&ve  given  evidence  of  a 
reformation  of  life. 

ART.  II.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer 
and  a  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  the  officers  above- 
named,  the  Governors  of  States  and  Territories,  the 
"Wardens  of  State  Prisons  and  Houses  of  Correction 
(however  designated),  and  the  Superintendents  of  Ju- 
venile reformatories,  shall  be  ex  officio  members.* 


*  A  notice  of  amendment  in  ART.  II.  of  the  Constitution  was  given 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  will  be  acted  upon 
at  the  next. 


ART.  III.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees, namclv:  an  Executive  Committee,  of  which 
the  President  shall  be  ex  ojficio  chairman,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  ex  ojficio  secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  e-x 
otflrin  as  member;  a  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Re- 
form ;  a  Committee  on  Police  ;  a  Committee  on  Prison 
Discipline ;  a  committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners,  and 
a  Committee  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  "Work  as 
related  to  Children  and  Youths,  or  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  President  and  Secretary  shall  be  ex  ojficio  mem- 
bers of  all  Standing  Committees. 

ART.  IV.  The  Board  of  Directors,  of  whom  any  five 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  shall  meet  at  least 
annually,  and  in  the  interval  of  its  meetings  its  powers 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
shall  fix  its  own  time  of  meeting. 

ART.  V.  Committees  of  Correspondence,  or  branch 
associations  for  prison  reform  and  for  the  aid  of  dis- 
charged prisoners,  shall  be  organized  in  the  several 
States,  as  may  be  found  practicable,  and  the  formation 
of  State  Associations  shall  be  encouraged. 

ART.  VI.  Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association  not  less  than  five  dollars,  shall 
be  a  member  thereof ;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred 
dollars  at  any  one  time  sjball  constitute  the  contributor 
a  life  member;  and  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars at  any  one  time  shall  entitle  the  contributor  to  be 
a  life  director.  Corresponding  members  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  power  of  electing  officers  shah1  be 
confined  to  the  corporate  members  of  the  Association. 

ART.  VII.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  appoint,  on  which  occasion  the  several 
Standing  Committees,  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer 
nhall  submit  their  annual  reports.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  President  or  Secretary,  in  bis 


discretion,  and  shall  be  called  by  either  whenever  he  is 
requested  to  do  so  by  any  two  members  of  the  board. 

ART.  VIII.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  some  adjourn- 
ment thereof;  but  vacancies  occurring  after  the  annual 
meeting  may  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  shall  also  appoint  all  committees  not  chosen  at 
the  annual  meeting ;  and  all  officers  shall  hold  over  till 
their  successors  are  chosen. 

ART.  IX.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  besides  the 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be.&# 
ojficio  members,  as  the  President  and  Secretary  shall 
be  also  of  all  other  Standing  Committees ;  and  three 
members  of  said  committees  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ART.  X.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  pres- 
ent at  any  meeting  thereof;  Provided,  that  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  the 
next  preceding  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  order  of  business  at  each  Stated  Meeting  of 
the  Board  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

4.  Reports  from  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Reports  from  Special  Committees. 

6.  Miscellaneous  business. 

II.  The  President,    Secretary   and   Treasurer   shall 
perform  the  customary  duties  of  the  respective  offices. 


III.  The  President  shall  appoint   the    committees, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association. 

IV.  The  President  shall   decide   questions  of  order. 
subject  to  an  appeal ;  and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be 
those  in  Cushing's  Manual,  so  far  as  they  may  be  ap- 
plicable. 

V.  No  bills  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  unless 
approved  and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  some  other  members  of  said  Com- 
mittee designated  by  him. 

VI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  By-Laws 
except  on  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at 
a  previous  meeting  of  the  board. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 


FIRST    ANNUAL    REPORT, 

(SECOND  SERIES.) 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States 
is  not  an  organization  of  recent  date.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  the  year  1871  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  was  a  part  of  the  system  which 
the  late  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  conceived,  by  which  the 
workers  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform  are  to  be  brought 
into  sympathy  and  into  a  position  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness. The  objects  of  the  association  are  broadly 
stated  in  its  constitution.  What  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Wines,  can  be  learned 
from  the  three  voluminous  reports  of  the  society  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1872, 1874  and  1877. 

These  reports  sum  up  the  condition  of  penological 
science  in  the  United  States,  both  in  its  theory  and 
application,  up  to  the  date  of  their  issue.  They  re- 
cord three  most  important  conferences  in  which  took 
part,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  nearly  every  man 
who  was  reckoned  an  authority  in  the  study  of  crime, 
or  had  attained  to  fame  by  success  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

The  incorporate  members  of  the  association  were 
Horatio  Seymour,  Theodore  W.  D  wight,  Francis  Lie- 
ber,  Amos  Pilsbury,  James  Brown,  William  H.  Aspin- 
wall,  John  Taylor  Johnston,  John  E.  Williams,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Morris  K.  Jessup,  Isaac  Bell,  James 
G.  Elaine,  Conrad  Baker,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Daniel 
Haines,  Enoch  ('.  Wines,  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Bradford 
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K.  Pierce,  Charles  L.  Brace,  Charles  F.  Coffin,  How- 
ard Potter,  Henry  A.  Terbell,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Frank 
B.  Sanborn  and  Edward  W.  Hatch. 

The  participants  in  the  conferences  recorded-  in 
the  reports  numbered  the  distinguished  names  of 
Dr.  Guillaume  of  Switzerland,  Almquist  of  Sweden, 
Beltrani  Scalia  of  Italy,  Baron  Holzeudorf  of  Germany, 
Frederic  Hill,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  T.  Barwick  LI. 
Baker  of  England,  and  many  others  whose  names 
would  be  almost  equally  well  known  if  repeated  here. 

The  National  Prison  Association  grew  out  of 
needs  that  presented  themselves  when  Dr.  Wines  was 
pursiiiug  his  arduous  and  practical  labors  as  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York.  Problems  in  crime  treatment  were  arising  with 
which  neither  the  authorities  nor  the  social  leaders  of 
of  any  single  State  were  competent  to  deal.  Each 
State  was  treating  crime  in  its  own  way,  and  the 
methods  of  one  State,  however  good  or  however  bad, 
were  often  at  variance  with  the  methods  of  the  State 
adjoining  it.  Reforms  were  needed,  and  were  in  a 
vague  way  felt  to  be  needed.  But  exactly  what  these 
needed  reforms  were,  and  how  they  could  be  brought 
about,  the  public  had  but  little  conception.  Legisla- 
tors blindly  clung  to  old  methods  of  crime  treatment 
because  there  was  nowhere  a  centre  of  information  as 
to  better  methods.  There  were  no  facilities  for  gather- 
ing information,  for  comparing  results,  no  organization 
to  direct  enquiry  or  to  circulate  information,  nothing 
to  bind  the  different  sections  of  the  country  into  a 
united  effort  for  the  repression  of  a  common  menace. 
A  few  of  the  States  had  Prisoners  Aid  Associations, 
and  in  an  independent  and  small  way  did  some  good 
by  aiding  the  few  discharged  prisoners  who  wished  to 
turn  to  honest  lives.  Penology  was  then  no  more  than 
a  small  philanthrophy ;  it  had  not  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  a  social  science.  In  every  State  there  were  men 
who  saw  the  growth  of  the  criminal  class  with  appre- 
hension and  were  doing  their  utmost  to  find  out  A\ise 
methods  of  meeting  the  danger,  but  they  felt  the  weak- 
ness that  comes  of  isolation.  Hence  when  there  was 
proposition  to  form  a  National  Prison  Association  it 
met  a  hearty  response  from  a  small  but  earnest  group 
of  men  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  influence 
of  the  association  at  once  became  far  reaching.  Its 
publications  were  much  sought  and  its  decisions  had 
great  weight  wherever  authoritatively  stated.  Out  of 
it  grew  the  Internationa]  Prison  Commission,  and  to  its 
influence  may  be  traced  many  of  the  most  important 
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reforms  that  have  been  effected  it  this  country.  Its 
ideas  however  were  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  hut 
little  popular  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  them 
but  for  the  magnetic  energy  with  which  Dr.  Wines 
everywhere  presented  them.  With  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wines  the  association  fell  into  desuetude,  and  became 
practically  inoperative  until  last  year,  when  it  was  re- 
vived at  the  suggestion  of  several  penologistfl  who 
felt  its  need  in  their  work.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association  and  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  the  remnants  of  the 
old  organization  with  a  few  new  elements,  were  gath- 
ered together  at  Saratoga  on  the  7th  of  September, 
and  a  new  organization  effected.  At  this  meeting 
the  association  at  once  resumed  its  old  place ;  mem- 
bership came  in  and  the  year's  work  more  than  justi- 
fied the  resuscitation  of  the  society.  At  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  new  series,  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Social  Science  Association,  important  papers  were 
read  by  Charles  Acton  Ives,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  by  Eugene  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  on  various  prison  topics.  During 
the  year  just  closing  two  conferences  of  prison  officials 
have  been  held.  On  the  20th  and  21st  of  December, 
1883,  a  district  conference  embracing  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  States  was  called  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  and  in  February,  1884,  a  second  na- 
tional conference  was  held  in  the  same  place.  Both 
conferences  were  largely  attended,  and  the  reports  of 
discussions  form  the  bulk  of  this  report.  In  order  to 
insure  the  permanent  usefulness  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roll  of  membership 
should  be  increased  and  should  embrace  names  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  Its  publications  should  be 
more  frequent,  and  accessible  to  all  who  can  make  use 
of  them  for  the  public  good.  It  behooves  the  friends 
of  prison  reform  to  give  their  hearty  support  to  an  or- 
ganization which  has  done  an  acknowledged  work  and 
fills  an  acknowledged  need ;  if  it  can  have  such  support, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  such  an  organization 
can  be  made  the  most  important  factor  in  revolution- 
i/ing  our  prison  system,  which  to-day  is  far  behind 
our  general  standard  of  civilization. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  E.  C.  WINES,  D.  D. 

At  the  annual   meeting  in   Saratoga    on    the   7th   of 
September,  1883,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary  of  the 
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Social  Science  Association,  who  acted  as  Chairman, 
called  upon  the  Rev.  S.  I.  Prime,  D.D.,  to  speak  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wines,  whose  friend  and  co-worker  he  was  for 
many  years.  "With  his  voice  filled  with  emotion,  Dr. 
Prime  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

"  Dr.  Wines  was  indeed  an  old  and  valued  friend  of 
mine.  Probably  I  knew  him  longer  and  more  inti- 
mately than  any  one  present.  He  was  a  strong  man  ; 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  the  science  and  art 
of  government,  and  he  made  divine  and  human  law  a 
profound  study.  His  work  on  the  Mosaic  institutes  is 
a  monument  to  his  genius  and  industry.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  for  preventing  crime  and  converting 
criminals  into  good  citizens.  These  studies  he  pursued 
as  a  scientific  philanthropist.  He  traversed  our  own 
country  and  Europe,  with  the  spirit  of  Howard,  taking 
the  gauge  of  human  misery  and  crime,  and  seeking  the 
best  methods  of  lessening  the  degree,  if  he  could  not 
remove  the  mighty  measure  of  both.  The  problem  lay 
heavily  on  his  heart  and  mind,  and  he  gave  his  life  to 
the  task  of  finding  its  solution. 

"  "We  know  that  when  he  died  this  Association  passed 
into  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  if  not  of  actual 
death.  Therefore  he  was  its  life.  His  example,  his 
zeal,  fidelity,  courage  and  perseverance  invoke  us  from 
his  grave  to  be  true  to  our  trusts,  to  think  of  them  who 
are  in  prison  as  bound  with  them,  and  to  be  active, 
diligent  and  faithful  while  the  day  last...  Thus  will  we 
best  imitate  the  example  of  our  departed  friend,  and 
perpetuate  his  usefulness.  It  is  a  mournful  pleasure 
to  me  to  pay  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Wines,  a  great  good  man,  whose  works  live  after 
him,  whose  virtues 

"  '  Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.'  " 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Eugene  Smith,  Es<|.. 
of  New  York,  at  the  anmial  meeting  in  1883  : 

PRISON  REFORM,  A  MEASURE  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

The  subject  of  Prison  Reform  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  only  within  the  sphere  of  philanthropy,  and  as  ap- 
pealing wholly  to  humane  and  sympathetic  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  There  are  many  enthusiasts 
who  have  been  so  deeply  moved  by  a  sense  of  the 
abuses  of  prison  management  and  the  cruelties  inflicted 
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upon  prisoners,  and  have  Keen  so  elated  at  the  |>o»i- 
bilities  of  reformation  even  in  characters  appearing 
most  vicious,  that  they  have  come  to  regard  tin-  whole 
system  of  penal  administration  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  prisoner;  their  ideal  prison  is  a  beneficent  insti- 
tution established  for  the  humane  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  reformation  and  well-being  of  the  convict. 
They  have  declared  that  the  reformation  of  the  pris- 
oner  is  the  primary  aim  and  object  of  imprisonment; 
some  have  even  announced  that  it  is  the  wA  aim  and 
object;  their  philosophy  in  the  treatment  of  criminals 
is  not  tempered,  but  saturated,  with  mercy — toward  the 
prisoner.  This  enthusiasm  for  the  prisoner,  as  a  sub- 
ject for  benevolent  effort,  often  degenerates  into  a  kind 
of  sentimental  philanthropy,  that  would  seek  by  cod- 
dling suasion  to  entice  the  criminal  into  reformation. 
The  cause  of  prison  reform  has  suffered  in  the  public 
mind  from  the  advocacy  of  such  zealots  crusading  as 
its  champions. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  that  the  subject 
of  Prison  Reform  has  been  presented  to  the  public  al- 
most exclusively  in  its  humane  and  benevolent  phase. 
The  fact  accounts,  in  large  measure,  for  the  lack  of  gen- 
eral enlightened  interest  in  the  topic.  There  is  little 
popular  sympathy  in  behalf  of  convicts,  and  it  is  hope- 
less, even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  attempt  to  arouse  any 
such  sympathy  as  a  basis  of  popular  agitation  for 
Prison  Reform.  The  criminal  classes  are  the  enemies  <  >f 
mankind  ;  and  when  there  is  presented  to  tin'  public  a 
plea  for  radical  improvements  in  our  prisons  and  in  oiir 
methods  of  treating  criminals,  on  the  ground  that  these 
improvements  will  benefit  the  prisoner,  men  are  sure 
to  turn  an  unwilling  or  a  deaf  ear.  The  public  looks 
upon  its  convicts  with  aversion  and  horror,  recoils  from 
contact  with  them  ;  pure  philanthropic  effort  to  reclaim 
the  criminal  will  proceed,  as  it  always  has  done,  only 
from  those  of  exalted  and  exceptional  character.  The 
public  at  large  cannot  be  brought  into  active  and  earn- 
est co-operation  in  the  enterprise  of  reform  when  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  score  of  humane  sentiment. 

It  would  be  a  misinterpretation  if  I  should  be  under- 
stood to  disparage,  or  to  speak  slightingly  of,  the  heroic 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  with  which  truly  great  men 
and  noble  women  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the 
work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  prisoners.  It  is 
to  their  energy  and  labor,  inspired  by  pity,  that  the 
cause  of  Prison  Reform  owes  its  origin  in  the  past,  and 
much  of  its  vitality  in  the  present.  But  the  point  I 
am  insisting  on  is  that  this  benevolent  enthusiasm  is 
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something  above  and  beyond  popular  attainment ;  it 
cannot  be,  and  it  ought  not  to  be,  infused  into  the 
masses.  The  criminal  classes  cannot  be  exalted  into 
objects  of  popular  sympathy  without  inevitably  lower- 
ing the  moral  tone  and  quality  of  public  sentiment.  If 
the  public  are  to  be  earnestly  enlisted  in  the  cause,  if 
the  demand  for  reform  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
popular  agitation  and  movement,  it  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  practical  utility  and  necessity  of  such 
reform,  and  to  appeal  to  other,  and  less  heroic  and 
more  substantial,  motives  than  benevolent  pity  for  the 
prisoner. 

Prison  Reform  owed  its  origin,  indeed,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  a  charitable  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  pris- 
oner ;  but  it  has  outgrown  the  conditions  of  its  birth, 
and  is  now'  no  longer  a  merely  benevolent  movement ; 
it  has  grown  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  science  of 
government.  The  bearing  of  this  reform  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  prisoner  is  one  of  its .  narrowest  relations  ; 
it  is  only  when  viewed  in  its  broader  bearings,  not  on 
the  prisoner  alone,  but  upon  the  community  as  a  whole, 
that  Prison  Reform  assumes  its  true  proportions  and 
importance.  It  is  in  this  phase  that  the  subject  ceases 
to  present  a  field  merely  for  voluntary  benevolent  ef- 
fort ;  it  has  become  a  prominent  department  of  political 
and  social  science ;  it  has  become  a  vital  element  in 
good  government,  touching  on  every  side  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  civilized  society. 

That  the  cau^e  of  prison  reform  has  any  such  com- 
prehensive and  radical  importance,  the  public  wholly 
fail  to  appreciate ;  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  be- 
cause the  knowledge  of  penitentiary  science  has  here- 
tofore been  strictly  confined  to  specialists.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  vast  mass  of  literature  bearing  on  this 
science  is  practically  unknown  to  the  public.  And  in 
this  country,  where  all  governmental  reform  is  tl it- 
result  of  pop ul n r  agitation,  the  success  of  prison  re- 
form can  only  be  brought  about  by  popularising  the 
science  of  prison  management;  by  presenting  to  the 
public  the  subject  of  prison  re  form,  not  merely  in  its 
philanthropic  relation  to  the  prisoner,  but  in  its  wider 
relation  to  the  community  at  large ;  by  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  results  that  have  been  ac- 
tually achieved  by  correct  methods  of  prison  adminis- 
tration in  checking  the  growth  of  crime;  by  demon- 
strating that  a  well-ordered  prison  may  be  made  a 
powerful  agency  in  the  restraint  of  vice  amidst  a  com- 
munity, and  by  proving  that  the  integrity  and  moral 
tone  of  any  society  are  in  large  measure  affected  by  its 


methods  of  administering  penal  laws.  In  this  light, 
the  reforms  \\hieh  are  so  urgently  needed  in  our  prison 
systems  and  in  the  public  treatment  of  the  criminal 
classes,  present  imperative  demands  upon  every  intel- 
ligent citizen  for  his  earnest  co-operation  and  advo- 
cacy; demands  which  appeal,  not  to  the  benevolent 
sympathies,  but  to  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  to 
tiie  enlightened  self-interest  of  every  member  of  the 
body  politic  in  its  general  prosperity  and  moral  eleva- 
tion. What  the  people  are  asked  to  favor  as  apolitical 
measure  must  be  supported .  on  political  grounds  and 
reasons. 

The  term  "Prison  Reform"  is  here  used,  as  it  lias 
come  to  be  generally  applied,  in  a  much  broader  sense 
than  any  strict  definition  of  the  words  would  express; 
it  is  meant  to  indicate  the  whole  body  of  usages  and 
philosophical  principles,  applied  in  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  prisons,  which  have  been  established 
by  a  quite  modern  experience,  as  constituting  the  true 
science  of  prison  management.  To  be  more  definite, 
space  permits  only  a  mention  of  some  of  the  technical 
terms  which  may  stand  for  separate  departments  of 
this  science;  cumulative  and  indeterminate  sentences, 
preliminary  cellular  confinement,  moral  and  industrial 
education,  productive  labor,  classification  of  convicts, 
promotion  and  degradation  through  a  system  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  intermediate  confinement, 
conditional  discharge  and  limited  supervision  after  dis- 
charge. Each  of  these  departments  is  now  provided 
with  a  body  of  literature,  and  is  fortified  by  a  volume 
of  experience  which  has  ceased  to  be  merely  experi- 
mental. 

Into  those  terms  and  principles  and  their  signifi- 
cance, the  public  needs  to  be  indoctrinated.  At  the 
bottom  of  them  all  lies  the  question — what  is  the  real 
I'ttixoii  </\>tre,  the  true  cause  and  object  of  imprison- 
ment? Upon  this  primal  rudiment  and  base  of  all 
penitentiary  science,  there  will  be  found  much  vague- 
ness of  expression,  if  not  of  thought,  even  among 
writers  of  acknowledged  authority.  The  State  impris- 
ons a  criminal,  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  punix/iiny 
him,  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  t\fi>rin'nnj  him,  but 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  society  against 
him.  True,  the  imprisonment  does  produce  the  effect 
of  punishing  the  prisoner,  but  that  is  merely  inciden- 
tal; true,  the  imprisonment  may  produce  the  effect  of 
reforming  the  prisoner,  but  that  is  subordinate  and 
secondary.  The  safety  and  well  being  of  the  commu- 
nity require  protection  against  the  offending  criminal; 
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and  it  is  to  subserve  the  general  good — for  that  reason, 
to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  every  other — that  the 
State  exerts  its  sovereign  power  of  imprisonment.  In 
this  act,  the  State  is  unmoved  by  any  sentiment  toward 
the  prisoner,  whether  of  resentment  or  of  pity ;  it  does 
not  arrest  the  criminal  for  the  humane  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting him,  nor  for  the  revengeful  purpose  of  causing 
him  to  suffer;  it  is  uninfluenced  by  any  motive  what- 
ever directed  toward  the  criminal;  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  community,  its  protection  and  safety  and 
prosperity,  are  the  exclusive  objects  of  solicitude  to 
the  State,  and  yield  the  only  legitimate  motives  of  its 
action. 

The  same  considerations  of  public  utility  that  caused 
the  apprehension  of  the  criminal  are  the  cardinal  ones 
that  must  determine  the  treatment  which  should  be 
applied  to  him  while  in  prison.  The  existence  of  a 
prison  exerts  an  impressive,  moral  and  restraining  in- 
fluence over  the  community,  and  its  administration 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  heighten  that  influence ; 
it  should  be  made  a  place  of  nameless  dread ;  it  should 
be  stripped  of  every  adjunct  that  may  render  it  in  any 
sense  attractive,  even  to  the  poorest  artisan  or  the 
homeless  pauper ;  the  public  estimation  should  hold  it 
to  be  the  cheerless  abode  of  hardship  and  disgrace. 
The  power  exerted  by  a  well-ordered  prison  in  restrain- 
ing the  innocent  when  tempted  to  commit  their  first 
crime  is,  doubtless,  far  greater  than  in  saving  dis- 
charged convicts  from  relapse.  The  disgrace  and  the 
unknown  horrors  of  imprisonment  have  preserved 
many  a  man  from  crime  when  his  moral  principle  un- 
aided would  have  been  altogether  too  weak  to  resist 
temptation.  To  foster  this  salutary  influence  of  the 
prison  upon  society  is  an  object  of  grave  importance; 
and  for  its  attainment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  prison 
regime  should  be  severely  rigorous;  it  is  imperative 
that  the  seclusion  of  convict  life  should  be  closely 
guarded  from  contact  with  the  outside  world,  so  that- 
public  familiarity  with  it  may  not  weaken  its  impres- 
siveness  upon  the  community. 

A  most  shocking  violation  of  this  principle  is  com- 
mitted by  the  association  of  free,  laborers  with  the 
prisoners  in  the  work  carried  on  in  some  prisons.  The 
worst  instance  of  this  abuse  on  record  is  found  in  the 
Kings  County  Penitentiary  in  this  State  where  several 
hundred  free  workmen  and  young  girls  are  employed 
daily  within  the  prison,  working  as  hired  laborers  by 
the  side  of  the  convicts  and  commingled  with  them.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  which  to  condemn  the  most  in  this 
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abuse  its  nullifying  effect  on  the  discipline  of  the 
prison,  its  debasing  effect  on  the  free  lanorers,  or  its 
demoralizing  influence,  on  the  surrounding  community. 

The  convict's  detention  in  the  prison  is  only  tempor- 
ary. It'  In-  returns  to  freedom,  unaltered  in  character 
and  purpose,  then  society  has  gained  nothing  but  a 
temporary  truce  (hiring  the  term  of  the  imprisonment. 
If  he  returns,  inspired  with  a  firm  determination  to  en- 
ter upon  a  new  life,  and,  fortified  by  habits  of  indus- 
try formed  and  practical  skill  acquired  through  the 
discipline  of  prison  life,  devotes  himself  thenceforward 
to  honest  living,  then  society  has  gained  from  the  im- 
prisonment, not  only  immunity  while  it  lasted,  but 
protection  and  security  for  the  future.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  is  thus  the  crowning  service  that 
the  science  of  prison  reform  can  render  to  the  State. 

But  here  arises  public  skepticism.  Popular  opinion 
asserts  that  the  criminal  classes  are  incorrigible  and 
that  genuine  reformation  effected  through  prison 
agency  is  practically  a  chimera.  This  lack  of  faith 
is,  indeed,  nearly  justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  prisons 
of  the  United  States.  America  is  far  behind  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  Europe  in  the  development  of  its  prison 
systems.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  within  the  last  thirty  years 
that  prison  reform  can  be  said  to  have  assumed  the 
form  of  a  definite  and  practical  science ;  but  the  ad- 
vance it  has  made  within  that  period  and  the  tangible 
results  it  has  achieved  are  fairly  marvelous  in  charac- 
ter and  extent.  The  actual  statistics  of  Ireland,  of 
England,  of  France,  of  Denmark,  of  Sweden,  of  Bel- 
gium, of  Italy,  afford  demonstrative  evidence  that  the 
new  methods  applied  to  the  treatment  of  criminals  are 
effective  means  of  reformation.  In  all  the  countries 
where  these  methods  have  been  introduced,  large  per- 
centages of  convicts  have  been  reclaimed,  the  numbers 
of  the  criminal  classes  have  been  lessened,  and  the 
volume  of  crime  committed  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  new  system  mainly  originated 
and  where  the  most  successful  example  of  its  operation 
is  afforded — and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  circumstances 
more  adverse,  perhaps,  than  could  be  found  in  any 
other  civilized  country — in  Ireland,  the  diminution  of 
crime  within  the  past  thirty  years  is  such  as  would  be 
positively  incredible  were  it  not  established  by  official 
statistics.  The  number  of  persons  convicted  in  Ireland 
and  sent  to  the  convict  prisons  (answering  to  our  State 
Prisons)  in  the  year  1854  was  710;  this  number  had 
fallen  in  1860  to  331 ;  in  1870  to  245  and  in  1881  to 
123.  That  is,  the  number  of  annual  sentences  in  Ire- 
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land  for  the  graver  crimes  was  nearly  six  times  greater 
thirty  years  ago  than  at  the  present  time.  That  the 
general  volume  of  crime  committed  in  Ireland  has  un- 
dergone a  vast  reduction  is  shown  even  more  conclu- 
sively, perhaps,  by  examining  the  number  of  commit- 
ments for  minor  offenses.  The  prisoners  of  all  classes 
in  the  County  and  Borough  gaols  of  Ireland  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1851,  was  10,084.  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  they  numbered  2,476,  a  reduction  of  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent.  But  the  10,000  prisoners 
found  in  these  minor  prisons  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1851,  were  only  a  part  of  those  then  under  con- 
finement for  the  lesser  crimes.  The  bridewells  in  Ire- 
land received  in  1850  88,899  prisoners.  In  1881  they 
received  3,888,  a  falling  off  of  over  85,000  prisoners. 

In  the  convict  prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  where 
the  new  system  has  been  adopted  in  its  main  reforma- 
tory features,  though  not  developed  as  in  Ireland,  the 
number  of  sentences  during  the  same  period  of  thirty 
years  has  fallen  off  more  than  one-half  ;  the  population 
meanwhile  has  grown  from  eighteen  millions  to  twenty- 
six  millions,  and  thus  the  real  diminution  of  sentences, 
relatively  to  the  population,  is  more  than  two-thirds. 
In  Denmark  the  introduction  of  a  reformatory  system 
closely  resembling  the  Irish,  or  Crofton,  system,  pro- 
duced an  immediate  and  very  marked  reduction  in  the 
number  of  convictions.  Like  results  have  followed  in 
every  country  wrhere  the  new  and  reformatory  methods 
of  prison  management  have  been  tested. 

The  success  of  the  system  in  reclaiming  convicts  is 
proved  by  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  prison  authori- 
ties who  have  maintained  communication  with  large 
numbers  of  the  convicts  after  their  discharge,  and  have 
known  them  to  have  settled  down  to  a  life  of  honest  in- 
dustry. The  genuineness  of  the  reformation  thus  effect- 
ed is  further  tested  by  the  record  of  re-convictions  of 
discharged  convicts.  The  statistics  on  this  point  can- 
not be  made  strictly  accurate,  but  they  compel  the  con- 
clusion that,  by  skilful  treatment,  from  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  convicts  can  be  induced  to  lead  a  law- 
abiding  life  after  their  discharge  from  prison.  There 
will  always  be  a  considerable  residuum  composed  of 
the  hopelessly  incorrigible  who  cannot  be  saved  from 
crime  by  any  known  human  agency  ;  but  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  number  of  confirmed  criminals  to  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  is  no  longer  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  hope,  it  has  been  actually  accomplished. 

To  appreciate  the  immense  significance  of  these  fig- 
ures it  is  necessary  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
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the  results  of  the  old  and  those  of  the  new  system-. 
For  this  i)iii']  tost  •  I  \\illtakewhatliesnearestathandaH 
an  example  of  the  old  non-reformatory  system — theState 
prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  are  really  am  ong 
the  verv  best  prisons  of  their  kind,  and  used  to  be 
spoken  of  forty  years  ago  as  "models"  for  imitation. 
They  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  to  have  ever  aimed 
at  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  reformatory  treatment  which  have  been  dif- 
fused over  a  large  part  of  Europe  have  found  no  en- 
trance there ;  nor  have  they  found  entrance  into  the 
State  prisons  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  with 
possibly  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  State  prisons  of 
America  do  not  tend  to  reform  the  convict ;  their  ten- 
dency is  positively  adverse  to  reformation  ;  the  convict, 
in  most  cases,  when  released  from  prison,  is  a  worse 
man  than  when  he  entered  it.  Is  proof  of  this  state- 
ment demanded  ?  It  is  found  in  the  fact  of  nearly  in- 
variable relapse  ;  the  convict  is  almost  sure  to  become 
an  habitual  criminal.  The  number  of  re-convictions  in 
this  country  cannot  be  accurately  arrived  at ;  a  convict, 
if  unrecognized,  will  deny  the  fact  of  a  previous  im- 
prisonment in  order  to  gain  the  leniency  of  treatment 
extended  to  first  offenders.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  whose 
position  as  agent  of  this  State  for  discharged  convicts 
gave  him  unrivalled  facilities  for  observation,  and  whose 
wide  experience  and  eminence  as  a  leader  in  prison  re- 
form entitle  his  opinion  to  the  highest  authority,  esti- 
mated the  number  of  convicts  from  the  New  York  pris- 
ons who  resumed  a  criminal  mode  of  life  after  their 
discharge  as  being  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  State  of  New  YTork  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  old 
and  the  reformatory  systems  because  we  have  actually 
presented  in  this  State  the  two  systems  in  operation 
side  by  side.  The  Elmira  Reformatory  incorporates 
the  main  features  of  the  reformative  system  as  tested 
and  approved  by  European  experience  ;  it  is  the  one 
prison  in  America  where  the  true  reformatory  princi- 
ples have  been  allowed  to  have  even  a  modified  devel- 
opment. Those  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of 
prison  management  all  the  world  over  have  awaited 
with  eager  expectation  the  results  of  this  experiment. 
The  managers  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  those  results  by  their  last 
annual  report  to  the  Legislature  in  the  pregnant  state- 
ment that  over  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  their  discharged 
convicts  have  been  restored  to  the  community  as  law- 
abiding  men,  subsisting  by  honest  industry.  Nineteen 
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per  cent,  probably,  only  nine  per  cent,  certainly,  have 
fallen  back  into  a  life  of  crime.  Nineteen  per  cent,  of 
relapses  at  Elrnira,  sixty  per  cent,  at  Sing  Sing  and  Au- 
burn and  Dannemora  ;  that  expresses  in  decimal  fig- 
in  vs.  which  the  public  are  quick  to  apprehend,  the  dif- 
ference in  value  between  the  new  reformatory  and  the 
old  non-reformatory  systems.  If  it  is  objected  that  the 
comparison  is  unfair  because  criminals  above  thirty 
years  of  age  are  not  treated  at  Elmira,  I  answer  by 
appealing  to  those  countries  of  Europe  where  the  Crof- 
ton  system  has  been  applied  to  all  criminals,  of  what- 
ever age  or  grade,  with  a  reformatory  result  as  signal,  or 
nearly  so,  as  at  Elmira. 

Let  us  reduce  these  figures  to  dollars,  always  most 
dear  to  the  public  heart,  and  attempt  a  rude  estimate 
of  the  money  value  of  a  reform  system.  The  number  of 
prisoners,  under  sentence  of  crime  within  all  the  vari- 
ous prisons  and  penitentiaries  of  the  State  of  New 
York  may  be  placed  for  this  purpose  roundly  at  10,000. 
Adopting  Dr.  Harris'  estimate  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  re- 
lapses, 6,000  of  these,  upon  their  discharge,  will  return 
to  a  life  of  crime.  If  an  approved  system  of  reform 
were  adopted  and  applied  to  the  treatment  of  all  these 
prisoners  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  this  per- 
centage of  relapse  would  be  reduced  from  sixty  certain- 
ly to  twenty  ;  that  is,  that  2,000  confirmed  and  repeat- 
ing criminals  instead  of,  as  at  present,  6,000,  would  be 
annually  discharged  from  our  prisons  to  resume  their 
depredations  upon  the  community.  By  what  standard 
is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  value  to  society  of  4,000 
convicts  diverted  from  the  ways  of  crime  to  a  life  of  in- 
dustry ? 

Some  years  ago  a  committee  comprising  such  emi- 
nent men  as  Ex-Governor  Hoffman,  Judges  Allen 
and  Folger  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber 
and  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight  made  a  report  to 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

"  From  statistics,  based  on  a  broad  induction,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  persons  who  follow  crime  as  a 
business  realize  from  their  spoliations  on  the  commu- 
nity si, IJOO  each  per  annum.  But  this  does  not  repre- 
sent half  the  loss  thus  sustained,  since  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  stolen 
goods  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits." 

A  similar  estimate  was  made  several  years  since  by 
Recorder  Hill  of  Birmingham,  and  the  result  he  arrived 
at  was  very  nearly  identical  with  that  announced  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Prison  Association.  Adopting  this 
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estimate,  thei,.  the  saving  of  money  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  every  year  by  the  reclamation 
of  4,000  convicts  would  exceed  */'./•  in'ill'miix  of  dollars. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  these  figures,  either  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  convicts,  or  as  to  the  average  damage 
caused  to  the  community  by  each  criminal,  are  precise  ; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  convince  anyone 
who  will  ponder  them  that  prison  reform,  as  a  measure 
of  political  economy,  has  a  bearing  upon  Hhe  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  people  hardly  secondary  in  importance 
to  that  of  any  other  subject  of  governmental  concern. 
In  face  of  the  computation  here  presented  how  petty 
become  the  few  thousands  of  dollars  per  -annum  of  de- 
ficit or  of  profit  in  the  management  of  our  prisons — 
how  trivial  the  question  whether  the  contract  system 
or  a  public  account  system  of  convict  labor  will  yield 
the  larger  pecuniary  return !  And  yet  these  financial 
questions  are  the  only  ones  connected  with  prison  ad- 
ministration that  can  be  said  to  excite  a  really  general 
interest.  The  public  now  regard  that  prison  as  the  best 
which  is  so  managed  as  to  yield  the  largest  possible 
surplus  of  earnings  over  expenditures.  They  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  prisons  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  loss  that  crime  entails  upon  the 
community ;  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  that  system  of 
prison  management  is  the  cheapest,  measured  even  by 
the  low  standard  of  financial  profit  and  loss,  which  ac- 
complishes the  largest  reformatory  results. 

But  KOJ  pecuniary  calculation  of  these  results,  how- 
ever vast  the  figures,  dwindles  into  sordid  insignifi- 
cance when  the  attempt  is  made  to  comprehend  the 
r«tl  worth  and  value  to  the  State  of  four  thousand  re- 
claimed convicts  converted  from  crime  to  honest  labor. 
Injury  done  to  property  is  the  most  trifling  part  of  the 
curse  with  which  crime  scourges  society.  Estimate 
the  corrupting,  disintegrating  forces  with  which  crime, 
menaces  civilization,  measure  the  personal  suffering, 
the  broken-hearted  grief,  the  despair  and  ruin  that 
crime  brings  upon  households  and  upon  individuals- 
compute  these  moral  and  social  elements,  and  through 
their  appraisement  it  may  be  possible  to  formulate  the 
I'ntue  of  a  reformatory  system. 

The  fullness  of  time  has  come  for  the  introduction 
into  America  of  the  modern  and  reformative  modes  of 
prison  treatment.  And  there  is  no  more  urgent  or  im- 
perative duty  resting  on  those  who  have  the  cause  of 
Prison  Reform  at  heart  than  the  duty  of  informing 
and  arousing  public  sentiment,  so  that  the  people  shall 
be  led  to  demand  the  reforms  which  are  sorely  needed. 
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The  cause  is  one  that  ought  to  enlist  popular  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  is  many-sided  ;  it  appeals  to  every 
class  and  to  every  character.  To  the  conservative  and 
the  practical,  it  presents  no  experimental  theory,  but  a 
tested  system  ;  to  the  philanthropic,  it  promises  benefi- 
cent results,  not  limited  to  a  class,  but  wide  as  human- 
ity ;  to  the  citizen,  it  is  a  scheme  to  promote  the 
public  prosperity ;  even  to  the  sordid  and  the  selfish, 
it  appeals  on  the  score  of  economic  self-interest  ;  to 
the  criminal,  it  is  the  harbinger  of  a  new  life.  The 
ultimate  triumph  will  not  be  attained  until  every 
prison,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
shall  be  made,  not  merely  a  penitentiary  or  place  of 
penitence,  but,  in  the  true  sense,  a  reformatory,  which 
may  remould  the  character  and  renovate  the  life. 

EUGENE  SMITH. 


REPORTS  OF  CONFERENCES, 


F!  11ST  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE  OF  PRISON  OFFICERS  AND 
DIRECTORS, 

{New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,) 

I'KiKMBER  19TH    AND  20TH,  18*3,  FIFTH    AVENUE    HOTEL.    NKW   YORK 

CITY. 

On  the  19th  and  20th  of  December  a  conference  of 
prison  officers  and  others  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons  gathered  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York  City.  The  programme  of  the  first  day  em- 
braced principally  subjects  of  internal  management  of 
prisons.  The  meeting  was  most  profitable,  but  as  the 
discussions  of  the  first  day  were  in  many  particulars 
repeated  in  the  larger  conference  held  in  February, 
1884,  a  report  is  not  given  here.  On  the  second  day 
the  subject  of  prison  labor  was  discussed.  The  report 
of  the  morning  session  was  lost  through  the  delin- 
quency of  a  stenographer,  and  that  which  follows  is  a 
report  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  : 

December  20th,  2  P.  M. 

PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cassidy  was  asked  to  repeat  some  statements 
previously  made  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  re- 
garding the  relation  of  intemperance  to  crime.  His 
remarks  were  as  follows : 

Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  who  is  a  temperance 
crusader,  had  written  to  all  prison  wardens,  I  presume, 
in  the  country,  to  know  what  influence  intemperance 
had  on  crime,  and  myself  among  the  number.  He 
afterwards  delivered  a  lecture  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  done  so,  and  all  the  prison  w.-ir- 
dens  in  the  country  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  in- 
temperance was  the  cause  of  most  of  the  crime,  and 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  inmates  coming  to  their 
prisons,  except  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, who  said  that  intemperance  was  not  a  cause  of 
crime. 
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Now,  intemperance  is  not  a  cause  of  crime.  The 
crime-class  people  are  not  intemperate.  As  far  as 
houses  of  correction  and  other  institutions  where  va- 
grants and  misdemeanants  are  confined,  it  is  largely  a 
cause  of  their  coming  into  those  institutions;  but  the 
crime-class  proper  do  not  get  drunk.  Our  statistics 
show  that  the  large  majority  of  that  class  of  people 
are  abstainers. 

(Mr.  Cassidy  was  asked  what  interpretation  he  put 
upon  the  word  "  abstainers.") 

I  mean  total  abstainers.  Then  the  crime  class,  the 
professional  burglar  of  the  higher  grade,  the  forger, 
the  die  sinker,  the  engraver,  the  embezzler,  the  people 
who  make  their  living  by  their  wits  and  cheating  other 
people,  cannot  afford  to  be  drunkards  ;  for  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  they  could  not  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  lower  grade  of  these,  perhaps,  to  some  ex- 
tent are  drunkards,  but  the  higher  grade  of  burglars 
and  bank  operatives  cannot  afford  to  be.  They  must 
have  a  clear  head  when  they  are  about  their  work. 
They  can't  afford  to  go  with  people  who  take  liquor, 
because  they  talk  too  much  before  or  after  the  fact. 
The  forger  cannot  afford  to  drink.  The  bank-note  en- 
graver, when  he  is  engraving  a  bank  note,  is  sober  all 
the  time.  The  large  part  of  the  crime-class  people 
cannot  attribute  their  difficulty  to  drinking,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  do  it.  They  are  either  moderate  drinkers 
or  abstainers.  In  a  barroom,  perhaps,  where  there  is 
a  drinking  spree  going  on,  some  one  gets  killed.  It  is 
not  a  murder,  for  there  is  no  intent,  perhaps,  in  the 
first  place  for  anybody  to  be  killed.  Those  people 
would  not  have  been  convicted  of  anything  if  it  had 
not  been  for  getting  on  this  spree  ;  but  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  go  to  prisons  do  not  attribute 
it  at  all  to  drinking,  and  it  is  no  more  a  positive  cause 
of  crime  than  is  education;  in  the  criminal — the  pro- 
fessional criminal — there  is  an  intent  to  commit  crime 
not  dependent  upon  liquor  one  way  or  the  other. 

MR.  ROUND  :  Q.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  their  habits 
when  prisoners  come  in  V 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  statistics  show  that  men  report  them- 
selves as  total  abstainers  or  moderate  drinkers  ? 

A.  Mostly  abstainers,  far  more  abstainers  than  tem- 
perate ;  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  people  we  take 
it  as  correct.  As  a  general  thing  the  question  is  not 
asked  with  a  view  to  pry  into  their  habits  or  to  create 
any  prejudice  against  them  for  their  habits.  I  would 
ask  a  man  in  this  way:  "How  is  it  with  your  habits? 
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"  ])o  you  go  on  sprees  or  take  a  drink  occasionally?  " 
It  is  quite  a  common  question  to  ask.  They  say:  "I 
"  never  was  drunk  in  my  life;  take  a  drink  once  in  a 
"  while;"  or,  "I  don't  drink  at  all."  Here  and  there 
OIK-  \\ill  say:  "  When  I  do  drink  I  go  on  a  spree." 
Those  are  exceptional. 

l'i:oi i :ssoi;  A\  VYLAND  :  I  asked  a  professional  burglar 
once  whether  the  average  burglar  went  into  a  house, 
knowing  what  he  might  be  likely  to  encounter,  with 
perfectly  cool  head,  or  whether  he  provided  himself 
with  stimulus,  as  a  rule,  before  he  went.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "as  a  rule  we  stiffen  up  with  a  little  liquor  be- 
fore we  go  into  a  house." 

Mi;.  CASSIDY  :  That  would  not  make  liquor  the  cause 
of  the  crime. 

(,).  What  per  cent,  of  your  inmates  are  those  whose 
offenses  are  only  against  property? 

A.  About  200  out  of  1000  are  those  whose  crimes 
are  against  persons,  where  property  has  been  no  part 
of  the  offense. 

Q.  Then  the  majority  of  your  men  commit  offenses 
against  property  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  class  to  whom  I  refer  as  ab- 
stainers. 

Mr.  Sanborn  remarked  that  "  intemperance  is  the 
characteristic  of  that  class  of  people  who  commit 
crimes;  it  is  part  of  their  moral  atmosphere.  Among 
those  of  us  who  are  sitting  in  this  room,  intemperance 
would  be  regarded  as  improper;  but  among  the  class 
who  commit  crime  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  im- 
proper, but  merely,  perhaps,  as  inconvenient." 

CONVICT  CONTRACT  LABOR. 

NOTE. — The  subject  of  Prison  Labor  was  discussed 
in  the  morning  session,  and  an  important  feature  of 
the  discussion  was  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway's  explanation  of 
the  '*  Piece  Price  Plan."  As  no  report  of  the  decision 
was  obtainable,  there  has  been  inserted  later  on  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject,  prepared  by  Mr.  Brockway,  for  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York.] 

The  discussion  of  convict  contract  labor  was  resumed, 
and  Mr.  Cassidy"""  was  asked  by  the  President  to  speak 
upon  tins  topic.  He  said: 

*In  order  to  make  his  remarks  fully  understood,  it  should  pcrhap- 
be  stated  here  that  Mr.  Cassidy  is  Warden  of  the  Kastern  1'eniten- 
tiary  of  Pennsylvania,  an  institution  conducted  on  the  solitary  p!un 
— lookinsr  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  by  his  isolated,  hence 
individual,  treatment. 
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It  was  decided  positively  this  morning  that  labor 
was  essential  in  all  prison  management.  It  is  also  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  every  community.  All  the 
greatness  and  all  the  wealth  of  every  city  is  produced 
by  its  labor.  It  was  a  great  mistake  in  the  jurists  to 
make  labor  a  penalty  for  crime,  making  labor  offensive 
by  degrading  it  in  that  way.  Labor  as  a  punishment 
and  labor  as  a  duty  are  two  different  things.  In  a 
prison,  labor  should  not  be  used  as  a  punishment,  ex- 
cept in  its  application  to  the  individual.  There  are 
many  individuals  that  labor  would  be  irksome  to. 
There  are  quite  a  great  many  that  labor  is  a  blessing 
to.  Labor  in  a  prison  is  only  a  punishment  so  far  as 
it  is  applicable  to  the  individual.  Regardless  of  any 
profit  that  may  be  derived  from  the  product  of  the  la- 
bor, it  is  of  vast  importance  that  it  should  be  used  as 
an  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  the  individual. 

In  the  community,  the  laborer — I  don't  care  how 
hard  the  labor  is,  if  he  is  carrying  bricks  and  mortar 
to  the  top  of  a  building,  he  does  it  cheerfully — when 
the  building  is  done  and  the  boss  tells  him  he  has 
no  more  work,  he  doesn't  rejoice  at  that  as  being  re- 
lieved of  a  punishment,  but  he  goes  and  seeks  labor 
elsewhere.  The  severest  punishment  we  have  in  our 
prison  is  depriving  the  individual  of  labor.  In  the 
rarest  cases,  where  prisoners  will  refuse  to  work,  they 
are  generally  not  level-headed  entirely ;  there  is  some- 
thing lacking  about  them;  want  of  capacity  to  do  the 
work  sometimes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  get  the  kind  of  labor  that  you  can  adapt  to  the  peo- 
ple that  you  have.  All  the  mechanical  trades  require 
a  training.  The  way  that  labor  is  applied  in  our  prison 
is  to  teach  them  some  kind  of  occupation,  and  it  re- 
quires time,  and  some  have  not  the  capacity  for  it. 
There  are  many  people  whom  we  try  to  make  snoemak- 
ers  of,  and  we  find  that  they  cannot  do  the  work. 
Then  we  have  to  try  them  on  some  other  grade  of  la- 
bor that  we  have,  such  as  piitting  bottoms  in  cane 
chairs,  which  is  simple.  The  profit  derived  from  it  is 
the  secondary  consideration  to  the  treatuent  of  the  in- 
dividual. That  the  trade  should  be  of  use  to  the  indi- 
viduals after  they  leave  prison  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  profits  while  they  are  then1. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  your  men  make 
use  of  their  trades  after  they  leave  prison? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  as  to  percentage, 
because  we  cannot  ascertain  what  they  do  or  where 
they  go  to.  There  are  many,  I  know,  in  our  own  city, 
who  are  following  occupations  that  they  learned  in  our 
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prison.  Two  men  who  learned  their  trade  in  prison,  I 
know,  are  carrying  on  the  shoe  making  business  quite 
successfully,  and  are  good,  reputable  citizens.  We 
have  no  machinery.  Machinery  is  no  part  of  the  learn- 
ing of  a  trade.  They  sit  down  to  work  and  learn  a 
trade  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  out  and  out,  each  one. 
That  requires  time,  and  a  loss  of  time  while  they  are 
doing  it.  By  the  aid  of  machinery,  in  partnership  with 
the  manufacturer,  you  can  convert  your  prison  into  a 
manufactory  and  have  profitable  results,  I  will  admit. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  :  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  how 
much  per  capita  per  diem  the  balance  against  the  State 
is? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  The  prisoners  earn  on  the  average 
about  twelve  cents  a  day,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
including  all  expenses,  is  about  thirty-eight  cents  a 
day. 

The  trades  that  are  most  popular  rarely  get  to  prison. 
Out  of  our  whole  population  of  1,080  I  believe  there  are 
but  twelve  men  who  have  been  trained  to  a  mechanical 
business.  Many  of  them  have  worked  at  trades  in 
other  prisons  ;  some  have  worked  part  of  the  time  and 
turned  to  vagabondism  the  other  part.  But  of  men 
who  have  been  trained  to  business  regularly  as  they 
were  before  the  apprenticeship  system  was  abolished 
shoemakers,  carpenters  or  machinists — we  have  but 
twrelve.  The  best  mechanics  become  desperate,  get 
into  houses  of  correction,  sell  everything  that  they  have, 
their  tools  and  their  clothes,  go  down  to  the  lowest 
grade  that  humanity  can  come  to,  and  then  they  brace 
up  and  go  to  work.  They  rarely  get  to  the  crime  class. 
When  we  have  a  man  who  can  do  good  work  in  the 
crime  class,  he  has  learned  it  in  other  prisons ;  whether 
it  is  cabinet  making  or  shoe  making,  or  any  other  work 
that  is  done,  there  is  something  about  it  that  doesn't 
look  like  the  work  turned  out  by  a  regular  mechanic  in 
the  community  ;  it  has  a  prison  look  about  it  which  a 
prison  man  who  understands  it  will  notice. 

PROF.  WAYLAND:  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  you 
are  opposed  to  every  form  of  congregate  labor  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Every  form  of  congregating  people  in 
the  crime  class.  *  *  The  plan  Mr.  Brockway 

spoke  of  this  morning — he  calls  it  the  piece-price  plan 
—we  have  used  in  the  cotton  goods  industries.  It 
worked  for  a  while,  and  then  failed. 

Q.  Did  you  share  your  products  of  prison  labor  un- 
der that  system  with  the  prisoners  themselves  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  prisoners  earn  about  $40,000.00  a  year 
and  #10,000.00  for  themselves.  Last  year  their  over- 
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work  was  about  $10,000.00  in  round  numbers ;  and  that 
they  dispose  of  as  they  think  proper.  Anything  that 
will  make  the  tie  stronger  between  the  prisoner  and 
his  family,  and  keep  a  place  for  him  to  go  to  when  he 
goes  out,  is  most  beneficial. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  industry  are  carried  on  in 
your  prison? 

A.  We  cane-seat  chairs ;  employing  as  many  as  200 
people  generally  ;  and  just  in  accordance  as  the  supply 
and  demand  require  it.  We  manufacture  chairs  entirely 
out  of  the  raw  plank ;  we  buy  the  lumber.  That  is  an 
industry  that  requires  some  time  to  learn,  and  some 
skill.  We  buy  our  own  materials.  We  never  had  a. 
contract,  since  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  for  anything, 
provisions,  supplies,  material,  labor,  or  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  sell  the  produce  in  open  market  ? 

A.  Yes ;  do  the  best  we  can  with  it,  purchase  the  mate- 
rial and  manufacture  the  goods.  The  goods  we  make  are 
better  standard,  generally,  than  the  same  grade  of  goods 
in  the  market — all  hand  made;  and  we  get  a  little 
more  for  shoes  than  the  factory  shoes  bring.  We  have 
about  a  hundred  men  making  cigars ;  the  largest  amount 
is  of  cheap  grade  cigars, — some  fine  ones.  Once  in  a 
while  we  get  a  regular  cigarmaker. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  amount  that  any  man  earns,  a 
day? 

A.  Over  seventy-five  cents.  The  prisoner,  for  in- 
stance, in  working  at  shoemaking,  makes  one  pair  and 
a  half  of  shoes  per  day,  at  twenty  cents  a  pair  ;  that  is, 
thirty  cents.  Of  all  he  makes  after  that,  half  is  credited 
to  him  and  the  other  half  to  the  county  from  which  he 
came,  at  the  same  rates.  Some  will  make  five,  six,  seven 
pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day.  Then  the  same  with  cigars. 
They  make  150  cigars;  that  amounts  to  30  cents,  and 
all  over  that  they  get  the  same  price  for.  The  money 
they  can  give  to  their  families  or  reserve  it  until  they 
go  out.  I  have  known  men  on  a  five  year  sentence  to 
accumulate  from  $250  to  $800.  They  work  early  and 
work  late  then.  We  have  no  particular  hours  for  work. 
They  can  work  all  the  time  if  they  choose, — use  their 
o\vn  time  about  doing  it,  eat  their  meals  when  they 
choose,  read  when  they  choose,  between  daylight  and 
9  o'clock  at  night.  Some  industrious  men  will  work  all 
the  time  in  order  to  get  some  money  for  their  families. 
It' a  poor  woman  who  has  children,  and  house  rent  to 
pay,  can  get  five  or  six  dollars  on  the  order  of  the 
prisoner,  it  makes  a  great  deal  for  her,  and  it  keeps  a 
borne  for  the  prisoner  when  he  comes  out. 

MB.  ROOSEVELT :  Have  you   any    means   of  knowing 
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ami  do  you  know  what  per  cent,  of  your  inmates  an- 
reed mmitted  t<>  your  prison? 

A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  percentage  now.  The  re- 
commitments are  more  than  we  desire.  We  keep  a 
record  of  them,  and  get  them  all,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion. 

(,).  What  is  the  largest  amount  any  prisoner  over 
earned  V 

A.  J  paid  a  man  that  went  out  last  Sunday  $400  on 
a  seven  year's  sentence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  act  as  an  inducement 
to  commit  crime  again  ? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
get  away  and  into  some  business.  They  can  find  em- 
ployment without  resorting  to  their  former  associates. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  "What  is  the  expense  per  day  of 
feeding  your  prisoners  ? 

A.  About  ten  cents.  Those  who  have  earned  money 
rarely  come  back.  There  is  no  greater  incentive  in 
life  than  what  can  be  gained  by  honest  industry,  and 
every  one  in  a  community  is  in  duty  bound  to  do  all 
that  lie  can  in  whatever  business  he  is  engaged  in.  The 
man  that  can  do  the  most  work  ouijld  to  do  the  most 
work  always,  and  when  you  give  him  an  opportunity  in 
working  for  himself  he  will  do  all  that  he  can.  In  many 
rases  certain  men  can  do  three  times  as  much  as  those 
who  are  beside  them,  without  any  effort  at  all.  The 
State  assumes  control  of  the  individual,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  for  the  State  to  shove  any  part  of  that 
responsibility  on  the  irresponsible  contractors  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  State  government.  The  prison- 
ers ought  to  be  managed  entirely  by  authority ;  and 
where  you  introduce  outside  people  who  have  no 
authority,  as  in  contract  labor  prisons  where  the  con- 
tractors themselves  are  responsible  to  no  one,  and  have 
no  authority  whatever,  even  if  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
State  in  a  remunerative  way,  it  is  not  the  best  thing 
for  the  State  to  do.  The  State  assumes  control  of 
these  people  when  they  are  convicted,  and  the  State 
ought  to  continue  to  control  all  their  actions  while  they 
are  in  its  charge. 

(,).  What  do  you  say  to  the  argument  that  the  pris- 
oner ought  at  least  to  be  obliged  to  support  himself 
while  he  is  in  prison  ? 

A.  As  far  as  he  has  the  capacity  to  do  it :  and  as  far 
as  the  demand  to  do  so  is  applicable  to  the  individual. 
Labor  is  not  a  punishment,  except  in  its  application  t«> 
the  individual.  If  you  are  benefitting  him  by  fitting 
him  to  be  a  better  citizen  when  he  regains  his  freedom, 
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von  are  accomplishing  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
far  greater  benefit  to  the  State  than  the  few  dollars  la- 
may  earn,  if  it  is  divided  between  the  State  and  some 
irresponsible  person. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  determine  how  much  work 
he  shaU  do  ? 

A.  By  studying  his  capacity. 

Q.  Some  men  won't  work  unless  you  compel  them 
to. 

A.  They  are  few. 

Q.  It  is  also  possible  to  increase  a  man's  capacity  for 
work  by  thorough  training  ? 

A.  That  is  true ;  yes.  In  working  for  so  much  a 
piece  when  he  increases  his  capacity  he  is  benefittiug 
himself.  Men  will  at  first  think  it  an  impossibility  to 
make  what  is  required  of  the  general  class ;  after  a 
while  they  will  be  surprised  at  themselves  to  see  how 
much  they  can  do.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
go  to  prisons  who  have  no  capacity  for  anything,  not 
from  any  desire  to  avoid  doing  what  you  require  them 
to  do,  but  we  try  them  at  different  things,  and  they 
have  no  capacity  for  doing  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Cassidy,  suppose  you  have  a  man  to  whom 
work  is  very  offensive,  a  lazy  man,  who  don't  want  to> 
work,  would  you  compel  him  to  work? 

A.  I  would  try  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  his  case  labor  becomes  a  punishment  ? 

A.  To  that  man,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  got  your  lazy  man  at  work,  and 
he  earns  so  much ;  do  you  propose  to  divide  with  him, 
the  same  as  with  a  man  who  does  his  work  willingly? 

A.  If  he  earns  it,  yes. 

Q.  Then  you  punish  him  and  make  him  pay  for  Lis 
own  punishment? 

A.  And  if  he  destroys  his  materials  we  make  him  pay 
for  them.  We  treat  him  precisely  as  we  would  a  me- 
chanic in  any  private  business.  If  he  destroys  Lis  ma- 
terials or  tools  we  deduct  it  from  his  wages.  That  is 
done  in  all  business.  The  labor  of  prisons  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  is  agitating  the  people  of  New  York 
more,  I  suppose,  perhaps,  than  any  other  subject.  I 
do  not  know  practically  the  workings  of  the  contract 
la  1  ior  system,  because  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
in  it,  only  what  I  have  read  and  seen. 

Q.  Mr.  Cassidy,  I  understand  that  you  favor  what 
may  be  called  in  prisons  a  public  account,  as  against 
the  contract  system? 

A.  Precisely  ;  the  State  ought  to  be  capable  of  man- 
aging its  own  affairs  and  of  managing  any  depart- 
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ment  that  belongs  to  the  State.  It  presumes  -to  do  that 
in  all  other  departments  of  the  State.  It  is  a  large  cor- 
poration, and  it  .should  be  entirely  responsible  to  its 
people  for  what  it  does.  A  prison  management  can  be 
conducted  just  as  well  as  an  individual  management 
anywhere  else. 

Q.  Then  the  argument  that  was  put  here  this  morn- 
ing that  the  contract  system  is  good  because  it  requires 
a  low  grade  of  capacity  in  administration  is  practically 
against  it? 

A.  Yes  ;  a  large  manufacturing  interest  of  any  kind — 
take  Singer's  Sewing  machine  concern,  or  any  other 
similar  institution — is  managed  by  individuals  trained 
and  selected  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  State  cannot  go  to  the  expense  of  training  people 
to  care  for  its  interests  just  as  well  as  a  corporation 
can.  The  way  it  is  at  our  prison,  the  warden  is  elected 
every  six  months.  If  he  is  a  bad  man  six  months  is 
long  enough. 

Q.   You  have  been  there  how  many  years  ? 

A.  Twenty -five  years.  If  he  is  a  good  man  it  is  no 
trouble  to  re-elect  him.  The  State  connot  be  at  any 
disadvantage.  The 

State  can  be  responsible  for  all  its  people. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  work  in  your  prison  on 
a  daily  average  ? 

A.  Sometimes  we  have  about  800  or  900 ;  just  as  we 
have  work  for  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  a  daily  average  of  500  ? 

A.  Yes,  over  that. 

Q.  And  you  earn  forty  thousand  dollars  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  earnings  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  earn- 
ings in  the  contract  labor  system  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  and  they  cannot  be.  With  the  advan- 
tage of  the  machinery  and  of  the  manufacturer  that  is 
in  partnership  with  the  machinery  they  can  work  all 
kinds  of  men. 

DR.  BARBOUR  (of  Sing  Sing  Prison) :  Q.  Can  you  ref- 
er to  any  time  when  the  State  has  assumed  all  this 
management  and  has  made  a  success  of  it? 

A.  A  pecuniary  success  ?  Yes.  There  is  no  prison 
population  that  can  be  made  pecuniarily  a  success  to 
any  great  extent,  however.  It  may  be  made  in  prosper- 
ous times  to  pay  its  expenses,  if  it  is  located  just  where 
there  is  a  particular  kind  of  labor  that  they  can  do. 
The  House  of  Correction  at  Alleghany  was  a  success 
financially,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  opened  at  a 
time,  and  located  where,  there  was  an  industry  in  ar- 
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tive  demand — oil  barrels.  That  was  all  that  they  did. 
If  the  oil-barrel  demand  should  stop,  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection would  stop. 

A  VOICE  :  It  has  stopped.  They  make  kegs  and 
brushes. 

DE.  BARBOUR  :  I  would  like  to  ask,  further,  if  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
moral  results  on  the  prisoners,  whether  the  State  com- 
pels a  system  of  labor,  or  a  system  is  adopted  and  com- 
pelled under  the  contract  system,  if  you  know  any  dif- 
ference, morally,  leaving  out  the  financial  question. 

A.  To  begin  with,  the  contract  has  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  contractor  to  secure  his  personal  interest  in  it. 
He  has  to  employ  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  go  in 
and  associate  with  the  convicts,  which  has  not  a  good 
moral  tendency. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  have  to  do  this  under  any  system  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  there  is  no  such  necessity  when  the 
prison  is  managed  by  what  you  term  a  public  account 
system.  You  can  make  the  goods  for  so  much,  and 
you  must  have  officers  capable  of  directing  the  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  have  instructors  ? 

A.  Our  officers  are  the  instructors.  The  officers  arc 
trained  to  their  business  in  the  beginning.  They  are 
employed  in  the  lower  grades  as  night-watchmen  or  as 
mechanics  for  sometime  in  the  general  branches  of  busi- 
ness. We  select  some  one  from  these  night-watchmen 
to  fill  a  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  shoe  or  chair- 
making  or  cane  department.  The  officers  are  never 
changed  except  for  cause,  or  if  they  choose  to  quit,  but 
that  is  seldom.  There  is  no  one  from  the  outside  who  can 
come  in.  There  is  no  prison  that  can  be  well  managed 
in  any  way  Avhere  any  outsider  can  come  between  the 
authority  and  the  prison.  A  prison  government,  to  be 
a  proper  government,  must  be  a  one-man  government, 
and  no  outside  influence  can  come  in  between  the 
oilieer  and  the  people  he  has  charge  of,  only  in  a  general 
supervisory  \\a\  -as  those  who  have  authority  to  visit  : 
but  everything  nrust  go  through  one  man. 

(J.  If  the  supervisory  board  interferes,  it  does  it 
harm  ? 

A.  That  is  very  different  from  others  who  visit  the 
prison.  All  matters  must  go  through  the  hands  of  the 
overseer  \\ho  has  charge  of  the  prisoners,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  understanding  that  everything  received 
must  be  received  directly  from  the  overseer,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  brought  in  by  any  one  else.  The  overseer 
is  held  resposilile  for  the  people  in  his  charge. 

().    Ho\v  \\ould  it  be   possible,   under  the  aggregate 
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plan,  to  \\(»rk  the    mm    in  a  prison,  say  like   Sing 
1'rison,  without  instructors  V 

A.  Tin-  State  can  employ  instructors  just  as  well  as 
a  contractor  can. 

Q.  But  the  great  objection  to  the  contract  system  is 
that  they  must  have  citi/cns  for  instructors  ;  it  is  tin- 
greatest  curse  of  the  contract  system? 

Mi;.  HI;OCK\VAV  :  Under  the  contract  system  the  in- 
struetor  is  the  mercenary  agent  of  the  contractor; 
under  the  other  system  he  is  the  sworn  officer  of  the 
State. 

MR.  CASSEDY  :  In"  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  experi- 
ment. It  has  been  in  operation  now  fifty  -four  years. 
This  is  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  dispel  any  idea  that 
it  is  merely  an  experiment.  It  has  been  conducted  on 
this  plan  from  the  beginning. 

Mu.  FEED.  H.  WINES  was  asked  by  the  chairman  to 
give  his  views  concerning  the  subject  under  discussion, 
responded  as  follows  : 

There  is  not  much  that  I  want  to  say  or  can  say  with 
profit.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
discussion  at  all,  were  it  not  for  a  communistic  spirit  in 
the  community  which  attacks  the  system  of  prison 
labor  in  a  manner  which  is  unfounded  in  reason.  I 
think  the  more  the  question  is  studied  the  more  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  a  very  strong  sympathy  betwreen 
the  communism  and  crime,  and  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  the  opposition  to  prison  labor  is  instigated  by  peo- 
ple who  have  been  in  prison  and  who  have  come  out 
and  connected  themselves  with  trade-unions  and  then 
as  members  of  those  trade-unions  have  created  a  sys- 
tem hostile  to  the  labor  in  prisons,  in  revenge  for  the 
treatment  they  have  received  in  prison. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  has  much  bottom  to  it. 
I  look  at  it  as  an  outsider,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the 
contract  system  can  be  defended  in  theory.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  theory  of  it  is  all  wrong,  and  that  Mr. 
Cassidy  has  struck  the  key-note  of  the  discussion  when 
he  says  that  no  authority  should  come  in  between 
the  officer  of  the  prison  and  the  prisoner,  and  Mr. 
Brock  way  also  struck  it  when  he  intimated  that  the 
existence  of  the  contract  system  in  a  prison  is  fatal  to 
making  the  reformatory  idea  prominent  in  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  it.  I  remember  that,  when  I 
was  in  New  York  last,  Dr.  D  wight  spoke  of  a  visit 
which  he  made  in  company  with  my  father  to  a  prison 
in  Michigan.  He  said  he  should  never  forget  how  the 
Warden  of  the  prison  assembled  all  the  prisoners  to- 
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gether  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  himself  and  my  father 
speak,  and  my  father  had  taken  the  platform  and  begun 
to  address  the  prisoners,  when  the  contractor  came  in 
and  called  the  prisoners  all  out,  and  said  :  "  Dr.  Wines, 
"  are  you  aware  that  you  are  speaking  on  my  time  ?" 

Not  only  does  the  presence  of  a  contractor  in  a  prison 
lead  to  his  coming  between  the  prisoner  and  the  prison 
officer,  but  I  believe  in  many  cases  the  contractor  really 
dominates  the  prison  officer.  He  is  permanent  officer  ; 
he  remains  there  year  after  year,  whether  the  Warden 
ivmains  or  not.  He  has  his  money  in  there  and  his 
instructors,  he  is  intrenched  politically  often  in  a  way 
the  Warden  himself  is  not  intrenched ;  and  where  his 
political  backing  is  sufficient  to  make  him  feel  inde- 
pendent and  authoritative,  I  think  the  Warden  becomes 
subordinate  to  him.  I  do  not  believe  it  always  works 
that  way,  practically.  I  think  it  is  a  question  very 
largely  of  the  Warden  and  the  contractor,  in  regard  to 
their  personal  character  and  their  personal  knowledge 
of  their  business. 

I  will  relate  a  little  experience  that  we  had  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  We  had  a  large  prison  at  Joliet,  with 
a  capacity  say  for  twelve  hundred  prisoners.  There 
were  more  than  that  in  it,  I  think  eighteen  hundred 
at  one  time,  and  of  course  the  cells  began  to  be  occu- 
pied very  largely  by  two  prisoners  each.  The  prison 
authorities  said,  "  It  is  all  wrong  ;  we  want  an  extension 
"  to  the  prison."  They  came  down  to  the  Legislature 
and  made  such  representations  that  the  Legislature 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  one  cell  for  each  prisoner.  The  southern  part  of 
the  State  said,  "  Look  here  ;  why  not  build  a  peniten- 
"  tiary  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  ?"  They  built 
a  penitentiary  down  at  Chester.  As  soon  as  they 
wanted  to  build  another  prison,  the  prison  authorities 
at  Joliet  said  there  is  no  objection  to  having  two  pris- 
oners in  a  cell.  A  law  was  passed  to  district  the  State 
so  that  prisoners  sentenced  should  go  to  this  prison  or 
that.  There  was  a  great  conflict  as  to  the  lines  of  sen- 
tence. Each  prison  wanted  to  have  all  the  territory 
they  possibly  could.  So  that  an  official,  a  very  able 
man,  said  to  me  one  day  in  a  sarcastic  way,  that  the 
great  want  of  Illinois  was  more  criminals  and  more 
crime.  And  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  was  the  contractor, 
because  the  prisons  depended  for  their  financial  suc- 
cess on  contracting  the  labor  out,  and  the  more  labor 
they  could  contract  out  the  better  financial  showing 
they  could  make.  The  financial  side  was  the  only  thing 
thought  of,  and  everything  else  was  allowed  to  go  by 
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the  board.  The  great  objection  is  that  it  gives  the 
contractor  a  big  interest  in  the  existence  and  perpetua- 
tion of  crime.  It  is  the  contractor's  interest  to  have 
i-rinio  committed  in  order  that  he  may  have  slaves  to 
work. 

Q.  AVI i:it  have  you  to  say  as  to  this  piece  price  sys- 
tem? 

A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  express  an 
opinion.  That  is  a  subject  I  have  not  fully  grasped. 

(}.  Then  you  go  no  further  than  to  express  your 
opinion  of  contract  labor? 

A.  From  the, theoretical  point,  you  understand.  In 
our  State,  we  have  in  Chicago  a  prison  with  short  term 
sentences,  which  is  conducted  on  the  public  account 
system  under  the  very  able  management  of  Mr.  Felton. 
He  makes  that  prison  pay  its  own  way  and  more,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  contractor.  The  prison  at 
Joliet  was  managed  for  a  long  time  under  the  lessee 
system,  and  they  changed  from  that  to  the  public  ac- 
count system,  and  it  ran  behind  so,  financially,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  services  of  the  con- 
tractor. And  practically,  I  believe  that  in  almost  all 
large  prisons  the  presence  of  the  contractor  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  order  to  a  good  financial  result.  If 
the  prison  is  small,  as  Mr.  Brockway  said,  it  is  not  so ; 
but  in  all  large  prisons  it  is  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  kind  of  work  in  the  Chicago  prison 
to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

A.  Largely  brick  making. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Is  not  any  system  that  may  devised 
the  system  that  finds  so  able  an  advocate  in  Mr.  Brock- 
way,  or  the  contract  labor  system,  or  any  other — with 
partisan  management,  sure  to  be,  partially  at  least,  a 
failure  ? 

A.  Not  if  one  party  could  stay  in  control  long  enough  ? 

Q.  Yes,  but  they  do  not. 

A.  Yes,  they  do  in  Illinois.  We  have  had  the  State 
under  Kepublican  control  there  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  consequence  is,  our  public  institutions 
of  all  sorts  probably  occupy  the  first  rank  throughout 
the  country — I  will  include  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

Q.  Then  the  personnel  of  your  State  administration 
when  it  changes,  does  it  necessarily  involve  the  change 
of  prison  officials  ? 

A.  The  prison  has  ceased  to  be  an  element  in  State 
politics.  I  think  it  is  a  prize  that  is  sought  for,  and 
the  politicians  that  have  been  in  the  Legislature  are 
apt  to  get  the  contracts.  They  bid  for  them  in  open 
market,  but  many  of  the  contractors  are  politicians.  I 
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think  this  antagonism  to  the  contract  system  is  going 
to  sweep  over  the  country,  and  will  probably  sweep 
everything  before  it.  There  is  one  question  further  : 
the  great  question  is  with  the  criminal,  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  him !  In  old  times  they  cut  off  his 
head;  but  that  was  barbarous,  and  it  has  been  aban- 
doned. Then  you  have  got  to  shut  him  up,  or  else 
you  have  got  to  restore  him  to  the  bosom  of  society  by 
reformation,  and  that  is  the  best  way,  and  it  is  the 
practical  way ;  but  if  you  ask  the  prison  officer 
whether  it  is  practicable  I  think  ninety -nine  out  of  a 
hundred  would  tell  you  it  is  not  practicable.  They  do 
not  believe  in  the  reformatory  capacity  of  prisoners, 
and  my  father  used  to  say  the  reason  they  do  not  re- 
form prisoners  is  because  they  do  not  make  any  ef- 
fort;  they  never  can  tell  what  they  can  do  until  they 
try ;  that  our  prisons  were  not  organized,  as  a  rule,  at 
all  on  the  principle  of  reformation,  but,  as  has  been  in- 
timated to-day,  they  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money — paying  their  way — and  to  maintain 
good  discipline  in  the  prison  in  the  highest  ideal  the 
wardens  have  of  their  duties. 

The  President  asked  MB.  CHAHLTON  T.  LEWIS  to 
give  the  Conference  the  results  of  some  of  his  observa- 
tions in  the  English  prisons  during  the  last  few  years. 

REMARKS  OF  MK.  LEWIS. 

I  feel  it  to  be  a  very  great  loss  indeed  to  me  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  be  present  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion to-day.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  take  up  the  discus- 
sion precisely  as  it  lies  in  your  minds,  but  there  is  one 
word  I  wish  to  say  which  expresses  a  thought  that  holds 
my  mind  very  strongly.  >Ye  are  looking  at  it  in  all 
our  conversation  here  from  different  points  of  view. 
and  until  we  can  unite  in  one  point  of  view  with  re- 
gard to  the  end  that  is  to  be  attained  by  any  system 
of  prison  labor  and  discipline,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion  as  to  the  policy  to 
be  pursued.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  remarks  have 
been  thrown  out  here  which  suggest  to  us  as  conscien- 
tious and  thoughtful  men  the  question  whether  our 
point  of  view  in  many  respects  has  not  been  too  nar- 
row, whether  we  have  not  allowed  onrsehes  to  be  too 
much  influenced  by  the  dread  of  theorizing  on  this 
question,  and  whether  after  all  it  is  not  possible  to  rise 
to  a  broader  and  more  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole 
object  of  a  prison  system  than  has  usually  found  place 
in  our  discussions. 
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"\Vhat  is  a  prison  system  for?  Why  are  our  prisons 
built?  AVhat  is  the  use  of  them?  It  is  simply  and 
purely,  I  hold  it,  in  the  statesman's  point  of  view,  for 
the  prevention  of  crime.  If  the  prisons  prevent  crime 
they  accomplish  their  work.  If  the  prisons  do  not  pre- 
vent crime,  then  they  are  useless,  and  it  were  1  tetter  that 
they  should  be  abolished.  I  think  that  that,  as  a 
broad  proposition,  will  have  the  assent  of  us  all,  that 
the  object  of  prisons  is  to  prevent  crime.  The  first  point, 
then,  is  the  deterring  of  men  from  crime  by  punish- 
ment, and  in  that  point  of  view  we  must  make  it  a 
dreadful  thing  to  live  in  prison.  In  the  second 
place,  we  must  make  it  the  object  to  train  men  and  re- 
form them,  to  make  them  fit  to  live  in  society.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  prison  which,  by  the  work  of  a  year, 
takes  ten  men  out  of  the  criminal  class  and  eliminates 
them  from  that  class,  and  sends  them  back  to  society  to 
some  extent  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  men, 
does  a  better  work  for  the  community,  does  a  more  last- 
ing  service  to  the  government  and  to  mankind,  than  the 
prison  which  makes  a  profit  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  community.  That  is  the  fundamental  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  all  our  discussion  and  considera- 
tion of  the  question. 

Now  we  come  right  straight  up  against  a  stone  wall, 
so  to  speak — the  great  power  of  public  opinion.  That 
public  opinion  has  been  trained  to  a  different  point  of 
view,  asking,  "  Is  this  prison  self-supporting  ?  Is  it 
able  to  carry  on  itself  ?  Are  these  men  who  are  a  bur- 
den on  the  public  by  their  crimes  now  taken  off  from 
the  public  as  a  burden  and  made  self-supporting  by  the 
prison  system  ?"  And  that  is  the  narrow  point  of  view 
in  which  it  is  criticised  by  the  public.  Now,  what 
have  we  to  do  in  the  matter  if  we  are  able  to  rise  to  a 
higher  and  better  point  of  view  than  this  ?  Is  it  not 
important  for  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  affect  public 
opinion  in  this  matter,  and  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us 
to  declare  in  the  strongest  way  we  can  our  conscien- 
tious convictions  in  this  matter,  and  to  proclaim  them 
everywhere,  that  the  object  of  prison  management  is 
not  to  make  money  and  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that 
no  prison  administration  is  just  which  makes  that  the 
main  point.  The  question  is,  does  the  prison  manage- 
ment eliminate  the  prisoner  from  the  criminal  class? 

The  President  alluded  to  some  penal  studies  which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  carry  on  in  Great  Britain 
within  a  few  months.  I  have  come  back  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  British  system  of 
prisons,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  under  the  great  re- 
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formation  which,  has  been  wrought  there  during  the 
last  ten  years,  is  on  the  whole  by  far  the  best  and  most 
effective  in  its  results  that  has  ever  been  carried  into 
operation.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it ;  I  have 
never  read  of  anything  equal  to  it ;  and  the  gentlemen 
who  are  in  charge  of  it  there  assure  me,  as  a  fact  which 
the  statistics  demonstrate,  which  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  results  of  their  prison  management  during  the  last 
ten  years,  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  class 
who  come  under  that  discipline  are  found  amenable  to 
moral  influences  of  some  kind  or  other.  Some  of  these 
are  influences  directly  on  the  conduct,  other  influences 
are  economic  discipline,  as  sometimes  called ;  but  they 
change  the  character  of  these  men,  they  take  men  out 
of  the  criminal  class  and  send  them  back  to  society 
without  any  dread  of  their  returning  to  that  class.  And 
the  prison  that  does  that  work,  I  think,  accomplishes 
the  end  which  they  wish  to  reach.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  statistics  collected  by  Sir  Edmund  F.  Du- 
cane,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Local 
Prisons.  He  has  massed  these  together  in  a  little  book 
which  you  can  read  in  half  a  day,  and  he  shows  that 
since  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  have  taken  in 
hand  to  administer  the  prisons  of  the  country  on  one 
general  system,  a  system  in  substance  the  same  which 
was  devised  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  of  which  Sir 
Edmund  F.  Ducane  has  had  the  supervision  since 
that  system  has  gone  into  operation,  the  government 
has  had  but  one  end  in  view.  The  balance  sheet  of 
the  prison  has  been  well  kept ;  yet  that  balance  sheet 
is  looked  upon  as  in  no  sense  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  prisons.  The  test  of  their  efficiency  is  in  part  the 
recommitments,  and  the  result  of  that  system,  as  shown 
in  this  volume,  is  that  for  the  last  ten  years  there  lias 
been  great  progress  in  the  certainty  with  which  crime 
is  detected  and  punished,  and  a  progressive  diminution, 
first,  in  the  recommitments,  and  second,  in  the  number 
of  criminal  class,  not  only  the  percentage,  but  the 
actual  number  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  whole 
population.  The  result  is  so  marked,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  reader  of  that  book  to  refer  it  to  any- 
thing, except  the  reform  in  the  prison  system  ;  and 
if  you  would  look  at  it  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  you 
would  be  satisfied  that  no  nation  has  ever  made  a  bet- 
ter pecuniary  investment  than  the  nation  which  has 
established  this  prison  system,  and  which  ]>a\s  out  of 
the  treasury  every  cent  of  its  expense.  I  would  not 
care  if  every  product  of  those  prisons  were  burned, 
and  not  a  single  dollar  were  earned  by  the  labor  of  the 
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prisoners,  the  training,  the  discipline,  the  reformatory 
power,  the  moral  influence,  broiight  to  bear  in  those 
prisons  for  restoring  the  prisoners  to  the  community, 
ivp;iv  a  thousand  fold  all  the  investment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  this  broad 
statesman -like  view  of  the  question,  or  look  at  it  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  if  you  will,  but  in  this  broad 
point  of  view,  that  the  balance  sheet  of  the  prison  is 
altogether  subordinate,  and  that  the  one  object  we 
have  iii  \ie\v  in  prison  discipline  and  management  is 
the  prevention  of  crime,  the  deterring  of  men  from 
crime  and  eliminating  men  from  the  criminal  class  and 
making  them  self-supporting. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  some  of  these  influences  are 
in  the  British  prisons  ? 

A.  The  principle  on  which  they  are  managed  is  sub- 
stantially this:  The  convicts  who  are  sentenced  to 
periods  of  five  or  six  years  are  sent  to  a  different  class 
of  prison  from  those  who  are  sentenced  to  short  terms, 
and  the  reform  of  which  I  have  spoken,  though  it 
lias  been  carried  out  in  the  short  term  prisons,  has  not 
yet  received  its  final  test  in  the  long  term  prisons.  I 
am  speaking  now  particularly  of  the  prisons  in  Eng- 
land. All  the  prisons  in  the  country,  however,  have 
by  the  Act  of  1877  been  brought  under  the  uniform 
administration  of  a  Board  whose  centre  is  in  the  Home 
Office.  When  the  prisoner  is  sentenced,  he  is  put  in 
solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  nine  months. 
His  diet  is  of  the  simplest  and  homeliest  character.  He 
is  allowed  to  go  out  for  one  hour  a  day  in  the  prison 
yard,  but  then  he  is  not  allowed  to  come  within  fifteen 
feet  of  anybody  else.  He  can  only  go  around  the  yard 
for  exercise  in  the  open  air.  During  that  time  he  is 
privileged  by  good  conduct  to  earn  certain  marks ;  and 
the  marking  system,  with  which  you  are  already 
familiar,  is  employed  with  clear  discrimination  and 
with  impartiality,  and  it  is  that  which  is  the  first  appeal 
to  what  may  be  called  the  moral  nature  of  the  prisoner. 
He  soon  learns  that  every  privilege  that  he  has  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  future  is  dependent  on  his  conduct, 
and  he  gradually  acquires  something  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  At  the  end  of  nine  months,  if  he  gets 
all  the  marks  he  can  for  good  conduct,  he  is  allowed  in 
another  class,  to  work  in  some  other  labor  which  asso- 
ciates him  with  other  prisoners.  Then  begins  the 
period  of  associate  labor,  and  the  governor  of  the 
prison  has  the  power  to  detail  prisoners  for  that  par- 
ticular form  of  labor  for  which  he  deems  them  fitted. 
In  that  way  there  are  a  great  variety  of  works  carried 
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on  in  the  prison.  They  are  sometimes  making  bricks  ; 
some  of  them  get  into  skilled  labor  of  one  kind  and 
another;  I  saw  a  printing  office  in  one  of  the  prisons 
with  sixty  printers  in  it,  hardly  any  of  whom  had  ever 
touched  a  type  or  seen  a  printing  press  until  they  came 
in  there,  some  of  them  expert  workmen.  Then  again 
they  know  that  promotion  to  a  higher  class  (and  there 
are  no  less  than  five  or  six  classes  of  promotion)  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  absolute  good  conduct  in  the 
lower  grades. 

The  discipline  of  the  prisons  is  conducted  by  the  pris- 
oners themselves  to  an  extent  that  is  wonderful.  For 
instance,  I  was  with  the  governor  of  one  prison  when 
there  with  eleven  hundred  prisoners  in  the  yard.  There 
were  some  six  or  seven  officers.  I  asked  the  governor  if 
they  were  armed,  "  No,  not  one  of  them."  I  asked  him 
what  army  he  had  in  case  of  an  insurrection,  There 
was  no  danger  of  insurrection,  for  he  knew  every 
man  there.  He  showed  me  his  army  then ;  he  has  al- 
ways an  army  in  reserve,  and  it  consists,  at  most,  of 
seven  men.  The  men  are  not  in  sight  of  the  prisoners, 
they  were  off  at  the  corner  of  the  prison-yard  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  education  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  a  very  carefully  thought-out  system 
of  education.  There  are  certain  hours  given  for  instruc- 
tion, and  there  are  books  furnished  to  the  prisoners 
and  time  for  reading  in  their  cells. 

Q.  How  high  do  they  carry  the  system  of  education  ? 

A.  It  is  generally  very  rudimentary.  There  are  but 
few  instances,  I  think,  of  anything  like  cultivated  intel- 
ligence. 

Q.  "What  is  done  with  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
these  men  ? 

A.  The  labor  is  all  done  on  government  account.  I 
was  not  able  to  find  any  instance  of  what  is  called  profits  ; 
in  every  instance  the  expenses  of  the  prisons  \\ere  more 
than  their  earnings. 

Q.  The  printing  is  for  the  government  department  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  hold  of  any  of 
it ;  so  jealous  are  they  of  it  that  the  governor  told  me 
he  had  no  power  to  give  a  sheet  of  paper  without  an 
order  from  the  Home  Office. 

Q.  The  question  of  making  anything  out  of  the  pris- 
oners' labor  is  not  thought  of  ? 

A.  No;  and  yet  they  keep  very  careful  accounts. 
The  government  charges  itself  with  the  value  at  the 
market  rates  of  everything  that  is  furnished  as  the  prod- 
uct of  prison  labor,  and  credits  itself  in  return  with  all  the 
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money  that  is  furnished  for  the  prisons.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  make  the  prisons  self-supporting. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  any  intimation  tliat  discharged 
prisoners  were  aided  to  emigrate  ? 

A.  I  was  not  able  to  learn  any  facts  that  indicated 
that.  I  conversed  with  the  officers  of  some  Prisoners' 
Aid  Associations  in  the  country  and  found  that  they 
were  earnest  in  their  work  and  received  government  aid 
for  these  associations  under  a  system  of  checks.  \<  i  \ 
much  more  than  anything  of  the  kind  given  in  this 
country.  But  the  aid  is  all  given  toward  the  relief  of 
these  men  to  prevent  their  falling  into  temptation  and 
to  set  them  on  their  feet. 

MK.  SANBORN  :  The  same  thought  has  occurred  to 
im«  which  siiggested  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that 
we  approach  the  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  discip- 
line with  views  very  unlike,  and  in  that  aspect  of  the 
ease  I  can  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis,  that  unless  our 
prisons  are  preventive  of  crime  they  are  useless.  Our 
prisons  are  the  result  of  development.  They  have  come 
to  their  present  condition,  be  that  good  or  bad.  We 
have  recently,  within  the  present  century,  we  may  say, 
had  this  idea  of  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
under  consideration  as  prevention  of  crime.  At  any 
rate,  we  now  look  to  a  combination  of  purposes 
which  the  prison  is  to  serve,  the  grand  result  of 
which  would  be  what  Mr.  Lewis  has  pointed  out, 
the  actual  diminution  of  crime  in  the  community. 
Having  reached  that  point  by  successive  steps,  at 
long  intervals,  we  are  prepared  to  consider,  I  think, 
a  little  more  understandingly,  this  question  of  prison 
labor.  I  wras  very  much  struck  this  morning  with  the 
point  which  Mr.  Brockway  made  in  setting  forth  the 
differences  of  what  he  calls  the  piece-price  system  from 
the  ordinary  contract  system,  and  with  his  suggestion 
that  a  reformatory  system  can  only  be  carried  on  in 
prisons  where  the  contract  system  is  dispensed  with, 
and  though  I  have  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  con- 
tract system  than  many  here  present,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  ordinary  contract  system  is  in  itself  very 
naturally  hostile  to  any  considerable  development  of 
the  reformatory  idea  in  prisons.  It  answers  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  in  increasing  the  income  of  the  prison.  I 
regard  that  as  a  very  useful  purpose.  I  do  not  regard 
a  prison  that  is  self-supporting  as  any  blemish  or  hind- 
rance to  the  higher  work  of  the  prison.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  private  interests  in  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  prison  must  eventually  and  on  the  whole 
produce  the  result  which  Mr.  Cassidy  and  Mr.  Brock- 
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way  have  pointed  out,  it  must  interfere  with  the  object 
which  they  have  stated — the  deterrence  of  crime. 

If  we  have  come  to  that  conclusion  about  the  con- 
tract system,  then  the  point  which  Mr.  Brockway  makes, 
as  to  the  administration  of  this  system  which  he  has  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  the  system  of  indetermin- 
ate sentences,  is  highly  important.  The  subject  of 
indeterminate  sentences  will  be  pursued  principally 
with  reference  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  In 
respect  to  the  popular  feeling  on  that  subject,  I  appre- 
hend that  there,  too,  there  is  a  certain  value  in  this 
rule  of  popular  judgment  expressed  against  the  con- 
tract system.  I  have  never  seen  a  movement  so  gen- 
eral as  this  against  contract  convict  labor  seems  to  be, 
which  could  be  explained  wholly  in  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Wines  would  explain  it,  by  the  private  in- 
terest or  malignity  or  casual  enmity  of  convicts  them- 
selves. 

MR.  WINES  :  The  communistic  sentiment,  as  far  as 
it  extends  in  the  country,  is  hostile  to  all  labor. 

MR.  SANBORN  :  I  think  there  is  an  obscure  sentiment 
in  the  public  mind  similar  to  that  Mr.  Cassidy  has  ex- 
pressed, that  the  convict  labor  is  an  introduction  of 
private  interests  into  the  sphere  which  the  State  alone 
should  occupy,  and  this  mingles  with  the  feeling 
among  the  trades-unions,  and  any  kind  of  spite  that 
may  rise  among  manufacturers  and  laborers,  and  go  to 
produce  this  state  of  public  mind  is  extremely  unfa- 
vorable to  contract  labor.  I  said  a  year  ago  that  the 
contract  labor  system  in  Massachusetts  was  not  likely 
to  be  overturned  ;  but  within  the  last  two  mouths  I 
have  been  led  to  think  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
modify  our  system  somewhat  in  connection  with  it.  I 
think  as  Mr.  Brockway,  that  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider what  shall  replace  the  ordinary  contract  system 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  at  some  future  meeting  con- 
cerning this  novel  system  which  Mr.  Brockway  has 
opened  to  us  to-day.  I  think  the  system,  on  the 
whole,  would  be  found  more  favorable  to  placing  our 
prisons  in  the  condition  which  Mr.  Lewis  describes 
the  English  prisons  as  being  in,  than  the  public  ac- 
count system  as  carried  on  there,  or  the  contract  sys- 
tem. The  contract  system  is  open  to  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  it  to-day  ;  it  is  for 
the  present  condemned,  apparently,  by  the  popular 
majority,  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  temporarily,  at 
least,  a  system  that  must  bo  dispensed  with,  or  at  all 
events  largely  modified. 

Mu.  SANBORN:  The  fundamental  difficulty,  it  seems 
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to  me,  is  that  the  business  of  a  prison  under  the  public 
account  system,  requires  such  an  investment  of  capital 
that  if  once  begun  it  could  not  be  maintained  except 
by  yearly  appropriations. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  I  can  speak  from  our  Connecticut 
experience  about  contract  labor,  and  I  must  do  it  if 
tin  story  is  told  at  all.  There  are  two  causes,  it  seems 
to  me,  which  have  combined  to  make  the  present  hos- 
tility against  convict  labor.  One  is,  that  this  labor  in 
prisons  is  the  only  kind  of  labor  that  the  labor  leagues 
have  not  got  under  their  contol.  They  want  it ;  they 
want  the  control  of  every  form  of  labor  in  the  United 
States,  to  regulate  precisely  as  they  please.  Then, 
again,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  a 
substantial  grievance  in  the  States  where  the  greatest 
hostility  to  this  form  of  labor  has  been  found. 

Now  there  is  no  complaint  in  Connecticut,  because 
the  prison  is  not  run  in  the  interest  of  contractors. 
Since  the  prison  has  been  under  non-partisan  man- 
agement, I  can  not  see  any  substantial  ground  of  com- 
plaint, as  far  as  discipline  or  reformatory  influences,  or 
the  good  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  well  being  of  the  com- 
munity are  concerned.  Some  years  we  have  a  deficit 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  some  years  of  seven.  We  do 
not  make  any  account  of  that ;  the  Legislature  does 
not  regard  it.  We  have  not  made  a  profit  for  several 
years.  In  our  prison  the  contractors  have  no  possible 
connection  with  the  discipline  of  the  prisoners.  A 
prison  officer  is  in  every  workshop.  He  is  not  allowed 
even  to  sit  down  from  morning  till  night ;  he  must  be 
on  his  feet  and  oversee  everything,  and  the  contrac- 
tor's agent  is  simply  an  instructor.  I  do  not  think  a 
complaint,  calling  for  discipline,  has  been  made  in  two 
years  by  a  contractor's  agent  or  instructor  to  any  of 
the  prison  officials.  I  have  conversed  with  the  prison- 
ers repeatedly,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  complaint. 
The  system  is  impartial,  the  food  is  abundant  and 
wholesome,  the  sanitary  conditions  are  good,  and  the 
prisoners  know  that  the  directors  are  giving  their  per- 
sonal attention  to  their  reformation.  We  have  Sunday 
afternoon  services,  at  which  some  director  is  always 
present  and  generally  addresses  the  prisoners;  and 
some  of  the  wisest  roles  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  directors  have  been  suggested  by  contractors — 
rules  limiting  the  power  of  this  contractor,  and  guard- 
ing against  possible  abuses. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  have  the  present  form  of  prison 
system,  such  as  aggregate  labor,  ungraded  prisons,  with 
fixed  sentences,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  advantage  in 
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the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Brockway,  and  which  has 
been  called  the  piece-price  plan  over  the  plans  as  man- 
aged and  controlled  in  our  prison,  which  I  think  is 
under  the  best  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  the  relative  position  of  the  question 
has  been  a  little  distorted.  I  confess  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  indeterminate  sentence  system.  I  think 
it  is  the  only  philosophical  treatment  of  the  question, 
and  that  we  are  fifty  years  behind  the  civilization  we 
ought  to  reach  in  that  respect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  should  be  this  : 
Give  us  indeterminate  sentences  that  we  may  apply 
these,  as  well  as  other  measures,  not  give  us  the  piece- 
price  system  that  by-and-by  we  may  reach  indetermi- 
nate sentences.  The  rights  of  the  prisoner  must  be 
carefully  guarded.  The  matter  of  profit  is  utterly  sub- 
ordinate. I  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  that  if  the  product 
of  the  labor,  and  everything  manufactured  was  1  turned 
up,  it  would  not  be  a  feather  in  the  scale  as  against  the 
proper  reformatory  influences  of  the  prison.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  moment  you  leave  the  contract  system 
for  a  system  like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Brockway,  you 
are  so  far  afloat  that  it  may  result  in  no  work  at  all. 
Therefore  my  conclusion  about  it  is,  that  as  long  as 
prisons  are  managed  as  they  are  now,  under  the  con- 
gregate system,  as  they  are  managed  in  Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn,  and  in  the  New  England  States,  the  contract 
system  properly  guarded  is  the  wise  and  safe  system. 

MB.  BRUSH  :  If  the  professor  had  lived  in  New 
York  State  prison  all  his  life,  he  could  not  have  de- 
scribed Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  better  than  he  has  in 
describing  his  own  prison. 

MR.  BOND,  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School 
for  Girls:  There  has  been  nothing  said  thus  far 
about  girls.  I  have  twice  refused  to  contract  our  labor 
to  make  corsets,  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  making 

faper  boxes  and  flowrer  work,  and  in  a  custom  laundry, 
refer  now  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
girls,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  of  which  I  am 
superintendent.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  for 
boys  is  not  here,  and  I  am  not  authorized  to  say  any- 
thing for  that  school.  They  are  working  on  the  con- 
tract system,  and  they  are  financially  successful.  This 
society  will  recognize  the  importance  of  training  the 
young  women  in  a  careful  way.  So  far  as  the  expense 
to  the  State  is  concerned,  the  expense  is  a  subordinate 
question  when  we  think  of  those  young  women  who 
are  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
cities,  earning  their  living  in  a  shameless  manner.  If 
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we  are  to  prevent  that,  we  will  prevent  some  of  the 
production  of  criminals.  I  wish  to  say,  so  far  as  the 
training  of  the  young  criminal  is  concerned,  our  work 
is  particularly  preventive  and  that  whatever  takes  up 
our  attention  and  prevents  us  from  preparing  them  for 
future  iisefulness  is  a  disadvantage.  "We  are  com- 
pelled, to  a  certain  extent,  to  earn  money.  We  earn 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  our  box  shop ; 
but  a  Senator  said  to  us  lately,  "  I  like  your  box  shop 
and  your  laundry,  but  the  State  of  Connecticut  can 
better  pay  you  more  money  and  let  you  teach  your 
girls  housework  and  needle  wrork.  Whatever  interferes 
with  the  training  of  the  girls  as  housewives  is  a  curse 
to  the  system." 

ME.  TOUSEY  moved  that  the  further  discussion  of 
this  question  be  postponed,  and  be  made  the  first  or- 
der of  business  at  the  next  meeting.  Motion  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bond  and  unanimously  carried. 

MR.  TOUSEY  moved  an  adjournment  to  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  which  was  carried. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  wras  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock,  with 
Prof.  Wayland  in  the  chair.  The  subject  of 

INDETERMINATE  SENTENCES 

was  taken  up,  and  introduced  by  the  chairman  as  fol- 
lows : 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  anything  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  know  that  there  is  no  sys- 
tem or  method  of  reason  in  the  present  mode  of  fixing 
punishment  for  crime.  Every  criminal  lawyer,  every 
layman,  must  have  come  to  this  conclusion.  The  de- 
cision of  juries  is  not  more  whimsical  or  capricious  or 
unreasonable  than  the  sentences  of  Judges.  They 
often  respond  in  a  somewhat  undignified  way  to  popu- 
lar clamor,  even  when  they  are  not  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  sometimes  influenced  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  indigestion  by  the  opinions  they  form 
from  the  appearance  of  the  person  very  often,  and  in  a 
thousand  different  ways. 

Now,  if  this  is  wrong,  it  ought  to  be  remedied.  How 
shall  it  be  remedied  ?  By  treating  crime  with  refer- 
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ence  to  reformation  and  to  cure,  that  is,  treating  it  as 
a  moral  disease.  The  object  of  punishment  I  believe 
to  be  two-fold,  to  protect  society  by  confining  and 
reforming  the  prisoner.  Of  course  he  ought  to  be,  in 
the  interests  of  good  order,  under  the  best  reforming 
influences.  In  other  words,  he  ought  to  be  confined 
until  he  is  cured  of  his  moral  ailment.  The  ideal  way 
of  doing  is  to  sentence  him  without  limit ;  the  limit  to 
be  ascertained  by  those  who  have  him  in  custody, 
based  on  personal  treatment.  In  New  York  there  is  a 
limit ;  he  cannot  be  kept  beyond  the  maximum  sen- 
tence affixed  to  that  particular  crime,  which  is  certainly 
better  than  the  former  method,  if  not  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

MB.  CASRIDY  told  me  that  he  was  not  to  be  here  to- 
night, and  I  asked  for  his  views  on  indeterminate  sen- 
tences, if  he  had  any,  that  I  might,  in  his  absence,  pre- 
sent them  ;  and  his  view  is  this  :  He  believes  in  inde- 
terminate sentence,  but  not  for  the  first  offence.  Give 
a  man  for  the  first  ofi'ence  a  definite  sentence,  and  give 
him  a  chance,  and  then  for  every  subsequent  offence 
make  the  sentence  indeterminate — without  limit ;  the 
duration  of  his  confinement  to  depend  only  on  his 
cure,  on  his  moral  condition.  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  it,  except  this,  that  the  best  system  is 
not  good  for  anything  unless  it  is  in  charge  of  a  com- 
petent man,  and,  asking  pardon  of  all  the  gentlemen 
here  and  who  have  been  here,  I  do  not  know  any  man 
in  the  United  States  who  is  fit  to  manage  that  system 
to-day  but  Z.  R.  Brockway,  I  do  not  see  any  prospect 
of  his  mantle  falling  on  anybody  else  just  ar  present. 
When  we  wanted  a  warden  for  our  prison,  Mr.  Brock- 
way  could  not  send  us  any  man  from  Elrnira ;  he  could 
not  come  himself,  he  would  not  come  himself ;  he  could 
not  diffuse  himself  over  indefinite  space  ;  he  would  not 
go  to  Massachusetts,  although  the  terms  offered  were 
very  flattering.  Thpre  is  only  one  Brockway,  and  ho 
lias  no  sons. 

MR.  LEWIS:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  allow  me  to 
ask  you  to  state  precisely  and  definitely  what  the  change 
is  in  the  law  you  mention  when  you  speak  of  indeter- 
minate sentence,  with  reference  to  Elmira,  for  instance? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  suppose  indeterminate  sentence  in 
the  abstract  to  be  a  sentence  in  which  the  duration 
shall  be  determined  by  the  mere  conduct  of  the  man. 
Practically,  indeterminate  sentence  in  this  State  is 
limited  by  the  maximum  period  affixed  to  the  crime. 

Mil.  SANBORN  :  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Xe\v  York  law  is  a  very  good  beginning  for  any  State. 
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MH.  BROCKWAY  :  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  the  true 
ideal,  which  is  absolute  indeterminate  sentence  as  de- 
fined by  the  Chairman  in  his  opening  remarks,  and  in 
framing  this  bill  framed  the  bill  on  that  basis,  but  on 
suggestion  altered  it,  putting  in  the  maximum  term  for 
which  the  man  is  convicted  as  the  limit  of  our  legal 
custody  of  the  prisoner.  And  in  the  alteration  of  the 
law.  while  I  have  found  the  fact  of  a  maximum  to  be  a 
hindrance  in  many  cases  to  the  best  results  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  man,  it  has  not  been  so  serious  a 
hindrance  to  the  operation  of  the  principle  as  I  ex- 
pected, and  I  believe  that  in  asking  a  legislature  of  to- 
day for  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  ask  for  such  a  law  as  ours. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  Mr.  Brockway,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cassidy? 

Mi;.  BROCKWAY:  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cassidy 
about  that.  I  am  impatient  about  this  matter  of  terms. 
It  seems  to  me  this  government  ought  not  to  intrench 
a  man's  individual  rights,  but  when  he  has  crossed  the 
rubicon  of  crime  the  government  ought  to  pounce  upon 
him  as  you  have  seen  a  farmer  pounce  upon  a  boy  and 
hold  him  until  he  gets  some  assurance  that  he  will  stop 
stealing  his  apples.  And  I  find  constantly  in  young 
men  who  have  been  in  houses  of  refuge  or  in  peniten- 
tiaries for  misdemeanors,  and  have  again  fallen  into 
crime,  committed  felony  and  come  to  us,  a  peculiarly 
hard  and  unfavorable  mental  state  or  subjective  con- 
dition for  the  reformatory  work  we  seek  to  inaugurate 
on  their  admission  to  prison.  So  that  I  have  come  to 
feel  that  when  a  man  crosses  that  line  it  is  the  time  to 
save  him,  and  he  should  be  put  into  our  hands  at  that 
time  to  be  held  until  he  is  pretty  sure  to  go  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  without  crime. 

MR.  SANBORN  :  Difficulties  of  various  kinds  seem  to 
exist  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. One  arises  from  the  absolutely  unlimited  char- 
acter of  indeterminate  sentence,  which,  in  the  minds 
of  most  people,  especially  lawyers,  is  a  very  serious 
and  often  insurmountable  objection.  We  have  been 
taught  to  consider  penalties  for  crime  to  be  marked  oft' 
like  squares  on  a  checkerboard,  or,  at  any  rate,  like 
the  unequal  divisions  that  children  make  of  their 
candy ;  one  offense  has  such  a  penalty  attached,  an- 
other such  a  penalty.  We  have  come  to  consider  that 
unequal  division  proportionate  to  the  offense  and  an 
essential  part  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  when  you 
propose  to  inflict  what  is  called  punishment  without 
reference  to  offense,  merely  an  unlimited  term,  to  give 
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half  a  dozen  offenses  the  same  penalty,  the  legal  and 
the  ordinary  mind  starts  back  from  it  and  says,  "  AVliy, 
"  it  is  the  grossest  injustice  ;  you  certainly  do  not  mean 
"  to  punish  by  indefinite  imprisonment  crimes  as  far 
"  apart  as  highway  robbery  and  petty  larceny."  And 
there  is  a  serious  difficulty.  In  order  to  obviate  that, 
it  lias  occurred  to  me  in  thinking  of  it,  though  I  have 
had  no  practical  experience  in  the  matter,  that  the 
New  York  provision  of  maximum  terms  was  an  excel- 
lent beginning  to  habituate  the  mind  to  the  change  which 
it  is  necessary  to  make  from  the  idea  of  allotted  penalty 
to  the  idea  of  sufficient  margin  for  reformation.  That 
is  what  we  want.  Now,  when  you  come  to  that  consid- 
eration of  the  sufficient  margin  for  reformation  it  starts 
another  objection.  I  think  Mr.  Wines  will  have  to 
state  that,  namely,  that  there  is  not  such  an  analogy 
between  crime  and  insanity  that  you  can  safely  sen- 
tence a  man  who  is  committed  for  crime  to  be  kept 
until  you  can  reform  him.  The  analogy  breaks  down  ; 
there  is  a  certain  inequality  or  injustice  in  attempting 
to  apply  that  analogy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  major- 
ity of  prisoners  will  not  be  reformed  ;  there  is  nothing 
in  our  experience  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  any 
one  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  majority  of  sentenced 
prisoners  reformed. 

MB.  TOUSEY  :  Do  you  think  this  indeterminate  sen- 
tence would  affect  one  way  or  another  the  per  cent,  of 
convictions  on  trial  ? 

MR.  SANBORN  :  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  would. 

ME.  TOUSEY  :  Which  way  V 

MR.  SANBORN  :  It  would  be  merely  a  guess,  but  I 
should  say,  judging  from  the  way  the  minds  of  jury- 
men work,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  operation,  it  would 
materially  diminish  convictions  where  there  is  indeter- 
minate sentence  without  a  maximum  in  the  same  way 
that  capital  punishment  diminishes  convictions  for 
murder. 

MR.  TOUSEY:  By  what  standard  is  a  jury  going  to 
make  an  apportionment. 

MR.  SANBORN:  By  the  ordinary  standard  that  they 
have  allotted,  one  term  of  sentence  for  one  crime  and 
another  for  another.  They  have  a  sort  of  rude  arith- 
metic which  they  apply  to  the  case  in  hand. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Would  that  apply  to  the  existing 
arrangement  of  maximum  sentences  ? 

MR.  SANBORN  :  No.  As  the  jury  convict  under  the 
present  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  they  have 
no  sort  of  knowledge  of  what  the  judge  will  do  ;  but  if 
we  distinctly  present  it  to  them,  "A.  B.  is  going  to  be 
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"  sentenced  live  years  for  the  crime  of  stealing  a  sheep," 
they  would  say  "  that  is  too  much." 

M  K.  TOUSEY  :  Would  not  you  proceed  under  the  sup- 
position bv  the  jury  tliat  the  man  is  never  going  to  re- 
form V 

Mu.  SANBOHN  :  Some  would  carry  the  process  of  rea- 
soning as  far  as  that,  others  would  not  go  as  far  as 

that, 

<v>.  Assuming  that  indeterminate  sentences  are  prac- 
ticable, are  you  in  favor  of  them  ? 

A.   Yes,  sir  ;  I  favor  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mi;.  WINES  :  I  would  like  to  state  the  subject  as  it 
lies  in  my  mind.  Brockway  says  I  am  not  fair.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  or  not,  I  think  that  I  under- 
stand very  clearly  what  the  principle  of  indeterminate 
sentence  is.  I  think  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
true  object  of  prison  discipline  is  the  reformation  of 
the  offender,  and  that  the  prison  ought  to  be  organized 
and  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  re- 
formation of  the  offender  in  all  cases  where  a  reforma- 
tion is  possible.  And  it  further  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  where  a  reformation  of  the  offender  is 
not  possible,  the  interest  of  society  requires  that  so- 
ciety should  be  protected  from  his  depredations  as  long 
as  he  remains  in  that  incorrigible  state  of  mind.  That 
I  understand  to  be  the  general  theory  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence.  But  there  is  a  distinction  in  my 
own  mind  between  an  indeterminate  sentence  and  a 
sentence  which  has  a  maximum  limit,  and  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  ticket-of-leave,  as  done  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  and  as  now  done  in  Elmira  ;  I  do  not 
call  that  the  indeterminate  or  indefinite  sentence. 

MR.  SANBOBN  :  How  would  you  describe  it  ? 

Mi:.  WINKS  :  It  is  the  ticket  of  leave  system.  I  do 
not  see  any  difference  between  the  system  as  practiced 
at  Elmira,  and  the  ticket  of  leave  as  invented  by  Mac- 
konichie. 

A  voice  from  the  conference.     Do  you  object  to  that  ? 

Mu.  WINES  :  No,  sir ;  I  believe  in  it,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  discussing  the  ticket  of  leave 
system,  which  is  one  thing;  or  whether  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  interminate  or  indefinite  sentence,  which  is  to 
my  mind  a  different  thing,  namely,  the  deciding  that  a 
man  needs  treatment,  and  sending  him  to  the  prison 
officers  to  keep  until  he  is  in  condition  to  be  restored 
in  his  freedom  to  the  bosom  of  society.  My  view  would 
depend  very  much  upon  which  of  these  propositions 
the  gentlemen  who  advocate  indeterminate  sentence  de- 
sire to  sustain. 
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Now  let  us  put  the  ticket  of  leave  system  aside.  Let 
us  admit  for  the  moment  that  practice  and  theory  have 
shown  it  to  be  all  right,  and  let  me  discuss  for  a  mo- 
ment the  other  proposition,  the  indeterminate  sentence 
as  I  understand  it.  That  proceeds  in  the  first  place 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
crime  and  insanity.  Certainly  there  is  such  analogy, 
but  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  so 
alike  that  the  same  principles  should  be  applied  in 
dealing  with  each  of  them  respectively.  When  a  man 
commits  an  act  which  shows  him  to  be  a  lunatic  an  in- 
quest sits  upon  him,  an  examination  is  made,  he  is  found 
to  be  a  lunatic,  and  he  is  placed  in  an  insane  hospital. 
There  is  no  limit  fixed  for  the  duration  of  his  sojourn 
there  ;  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and 
the  community  is  that  whenever  he  is  restored  he  is  to 
be  released,  and  if  not  restored,  and  if  he  is  dangerous 
to  society,  he  is  to  be  retained,  if  necessary,  for  life. 
The  advocates  of  indeterminate  sentence  say,  "  why 
not  treat  crime  in  the  same  manner  in  which  you  treat 
insanity  ?  why  not  pronounce  upon  the  criminalty  of 
the  person,  and  having  found  him  to  be  a  criminal  put 
him  in  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities  and  let  them 
use  their  means  of  restoring  him,  and  then  release  him  ; 
if  not  restored,  let  them  retain  him  for  life."  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  that  is  sound  law  or  a  good 
policy.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  analogy  carried  to 
that  extent. 

MR.  SANBORN  :  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  good  law  or 
sound  policy  to  detain  all  the  insane  until  they  are  re- 
covered, in  hospitals  ? 

MR.  WINES  :  Not  necessarily.  I  think  there  are  some 
detained  who  are  fit  to  be  at  large. 

MR.  SANBORN  :  Then  why  do  not  the  analogies  run 
together  ?  Because,  if  you  believe  that  of  the  criminal 
also,  you  have  brought  your  analogies  together  again  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  condition  of  the  insane  which 
may  warrant  his  discharge,  and  so  also  of  the  criminal. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Then  again,  how  many  who  are 
convicted  of  crime,  say  out  of  a  thousand,  an-  wrong- 
fully convicted  ? 

MR.  WINES:  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  figure  to 
give.  I  know  there  are  some. 

PROF.  WAYLAND:  Should  you  think  there  would  be 
nine  out  of  a  thousand  V 

MR.  WINES  :  You  may  assume  any  number  for  tin- 
purpose  of  discussion. 

PROF.  WAYLAND:  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  vastly 
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more  error  in  deciding  upon  insanity  than  there  is  up- 
on criminality? 

MK.  WINES  :  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  have 
never  seen  a  person  who  was  not  a  lunatic  committed 
to  the  insane  asylum  and  retained  there.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  such  cases. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Have  you  not  observed  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  insanity  V 

MK.  WINES  :  Yes,  I  know  there  was  in  the  Guiteau 
case.  Now  I  would  like  to  state  my  views  literally.  I 
do  not  believe  the  subject  can  be  exhausted.  I  believe 
it  is  inexhaustible.  It  runs  out  into  every  branch  of 
huimm  life.  But  certainly  the  law  as  a  basis  assumes 
to  secure  to  a  man  his  rights,  and  the  criminal  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  man  who  has  forfeited  his  rights ;  and  in 
the  view  of  many  criminal  lawyers, — Dr.  Wharton,  for 
instance,  (you  will  remember  him  as  present  at  the  So- 
cial Science  Association,  at  Saratoga)  a  man  deserves 
to  suffer  for  the  crime  he  has  committed.  I  suppose 
modern  thought  has  modified  that  to  some  extent,  but 
historically  that  is  the  basis  of  it.  Now  the  law  as- 
sumes to  do  what  it  is  impossible  for  any  finite  being 
to  do,  to  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
charged  with  crime,  to  make  the  task  or  punishment 
in  each  individual  case  and  to  apportion  punishment ; 
and  every  criminal  code  that  has  ever  been  invented  is 
an  attempt  to  equalize  punishment.  I  use  the  word 
"  punishment  "  because  I  do  not  know  any  other  word 
to  use.  Use  the  word  penalty,  or  any  word  which  ex- 

Eresses  the  consequence  to  be  visited  upon  a  man  who 
as  done  wrong — the  sense  of  displeasure  which  is  ex- 
pressed with  his  acts  by  society.  Now  in  using  the 
word  "  punishment "  in  that  vague  sense,  not  meaning 
to  claim  for  man  the  right  to  vengance,  which  God  as- 
sumes to  himself,  I  say  that  every  criminal  code  at- 
tempts to  equalize  punishment,  to  apportion  penalty  to 
the  offense,  to  adjudicate  and  pass  upon  the  degree  of 
guilt  of  the  offender.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Leg- 
islature attempts  to  do  that,  as  was  done  in  the  code 
of  Napoleon,  by  saying  to  every  man,  "  Do  this  and 
you  suffer  that.  Here  is  a  Procrustean  rule ;  you  must, 
if  you  commit  a  burglary,  go  to  prison  for  precisely 
three  years,  neither  more  nor  less."  It  was  soon  found 
in  practice  that  the  attempt  to  apportion  punishment 
to  guilt  in  that  sense  was  impossible  of  execution  ;  that 
the  legislature  could  not  determine  the  motives  which 
impelled  a  man,  the  extenuating  circumstances. 

In  the  rude  beginnings  of  justice,  death  was  the  pen- 
alty for  all  offenses.  If  a  man  was  an  offender  against 
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the  sovereign,  the  sovereignty  off  with  his  head,  or 
sewed  him  up  in  a  sack  and  threw  him  in  the  Bos- 
porus. Afterwards  they  began  to  discriminate,  and 
little  by  little  the  amount  of  punishment  has  dimin- 
ished, and  capital  punishment,  which  was  once  almost 
universal  for  a  long  list  of  crimes,  is  now  reserved  only 
for  the  greatest  crimes,  and  a  great  many  people  object 
to  it  altogether.  But  the  first  attempt  to  equalize  pun- 
ishment was  by  the  legislative  body  in  the  forming  of 
the  code.  When  that  was  found  a  failure,  the  next  at- 
tempt was  to  give  the  judge  discretionary  power,  with 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum  of  time.  The  burden  which 
the  legislature  could  not  sustain  they  threw  upon  the 
judge.  Practically,  as  Dr.  Wayland  has  said,  and  as 
we  all  know,  the  judge  cannot  apportion  guilt  any  more 
than  the  legislature.  A  judge  said  in  Michigan,  that 
he  had  long  since  ceased  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
moral  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  prisoner  brought  before 
him.  I  do  not  suppose  any  honest  judge  ever  pro- 
nounces a  sentence  upon  a  criminal  without  a  feeling 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  he  pronounces  the  right 
sentence  or  the  wrong  one. 

The  next  step  is  to  put  it  before  the  jury,  as  is  done 
in  Illinois.  The  country  throws  it  upon  the  legislature, 
the  legislature  upon  the  judge,  and  then  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  jury,  and  the  qiiestion  now  is,  shall  we  throw 
it  upon  the  prison  officer?  Shall  we  leave  it  to  the 
prison  officer  to  say  how  much  penalty  shall  be  in- 
flicted for  a  given  offense?  I  admit  that  the  prison 
officer  is  better  qualified,  perhaps,  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  and  the  motives  that  actuated 
a  prisoner,  after  observing  him.  Yet  it  is  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  throw  on  him,  and  if  I  were  a  prison 
officer  I  should  not  want  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  admit  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion that  we  do  not  punish  at  all.  When  you  take  a 
lunatic  and  put  him  in  the  insane  asylum,  you  have 
not  any  idea  of  punishing  him  ;  you  an-  simply  treat- 
ing him.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  criminal 
is  responsible,  neither  to  admit  that  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  criminal  jurisprudence,  as  it  has  been  under- 
stood and  practiced  in  all  civilized  countries  for  ages, 
is  a  false  basis  and  must  be  radically  overturned. 

Mil.  SANBOKN :  You  have  not  told  us  what  the  basis 
is,  who  shall  take  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  who  shall 
have  the  prerogative  to  pardon  the  crime.  What  is 
your  theory  ? 

MR.  WINES:  My  own  idea  as  to  punishment  is,  that 
it  has  a  three-fold  basis,  and  if  you  take  away  either  of 
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these  three  bases  the  structure  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
One  of  them  is  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  another 
the  protection  of  society,  and  tin-  third  is  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  instinct  of  judgment,  as  implanted  in  the 
human  heart,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  reflection  of  the 
divine  instinct  of  jiistice,  which  says  the  criminal  de- 
serves to  be  punished.  I  believe  when  you  overturn 
any  of  these  you  have  overturned  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice. 

Now  as  to  the  practical  question — as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  it  appears  to  me 
an  unsafe  thing  to  take  a  man  up  who  has  robbed  his 
neighbor's  hen  roost,  and  to  say  that  this  man  is  of 
such  a  character  that  he  must  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  prison  officers  without  knowing  how  long  they  will 
retain  him,  giving  them  the  power  to  retain  him  for 
life,  if  in  their  judgment  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  do 
so.  I  feel  that  that  is  placing  more  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  prison  officer  than  ought  to  be  placed  in 
his  hands ;  and  I  feel  that  if  such  power  is  given  to  the 
officer  of  a  prison,  with  the  qualifications  of  officers  as 
they  generally  are  and  with  their  appointments  such  as 
they  generally  are,  that  there  is  danger  that  the  resent- 
ments which  may  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  the  prison 
officer  himself  against  certain  prisoners,  in  the  nature 
of  prejudices,  which  may  have  an  actual  foundation  in 
fact,  will  lead  him  to  do  the  prisoner  an  injustice  which 
no  power  can  prevent  and  which  no  other  power  can 
repair.  I  do  not  think  that  is  safe.  That  is  the  way  I 
feel  with  regard  to  it — that  there  may  spring  up  be- 
tween this  individual  prisoner,  who  has  been  sentenced 
for  some  trifling  offense,  and  those  who  have  him  in 
charge,  a  condition  of  hostility  backward  and  forward 
which  makes  him  seem  incorrigible. 

MR.  TOUSEY:  Would  not  that  objection  be  partially 
or  wholly  overcome  by  the  intermediate  agency  of  a 
civil  Court,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jury  that  sits  on  the 
alleged  lunatic? 

MB.  WINES  :  Yes ;  I  think  in  case  the  indeterminate 
sentence  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  criminal  proceed- 
ings, it  ought  to  be  guarded  very  carefully.  If  it  re- 
quires one  court  to  take  a  man  in,  he  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  go,  at  stated  intervals,  before  another 
court,  and  they  should  pass  upon  his  fitness  to  be 
released. 

I  may  seem  to  be  objecting  to  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. But  I  do  not  mean  to  object,  but  to  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  feasibility  and  expediency  of  it.  I  have 
stated  these  difficulties,  but  I  presume  I  have  a  very 
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clear  perception  of  the  advantages  of  the  system,  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  a  scheme  might  be  elaborated  to 
which  I  would  give  my  cordial  adhesion  and  support 
before  a  Legislature ;  but  in  the  vague  form  in  which  the 
subject  is  presented  for  our  consideration — the  theory 
that  any  man  who  has  committed  any  offense  is  to  be 
branded  as  a  criminal  and  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  supposed  experts  for  moral  treatment,  and  that 
there  he  is  to  remain  just  as  long  as  those  supposed 
experts  choose  to  detain  him — I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
proper  system  on  which  to  administer  public  justice. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  remark  that  Doctor 
Lord  made  to  me,  in  St.  Louis,  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion. He  said  that  a  prison  system  appeared  to  him 
under  the  figure  of  a  machine  with  great  iron  jaws 
which  opened  and  shut  at  regular  and  irregular  inter- 
vals ;  he  said,  "  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  has  not 
been  within  the  space  enclosed  by  those  two  jaws;  I 
can  remember,  and  you  can  remember,  acts  which  we 
committed  when  we  were  young  men,  which,  if  they 
had  been  noticed,  would  have  brought  us  within  the 
jaws  of  the  criminal  law ;  and  all  that  saved  us  is  that 
we  got  out  of  those  jaws  before  they  closed." 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  living  who  is  not 
in  one  sense  a  criminal.  I  know  there  is  not  any 
crime  of  which  I  am  not  capable,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  crime  to  which  I  have  not 
been  tempted;  and  I  suppose  that  these  men  have 
just  the  same  nature  that  we  have,  and  that,  while 
we  hold  aloof  from  criminal  acts,  they  are  weaker  than 
we  are;  or  they  are  more  tempted  than  we  are; 
and  I  do  not  suppose  that  criminality  in  them  is  any 
different  in  its  essential  nature  from  depravity  in  you 
and  me ;  and  I  do  not  think  a  man  should  be  sentenced 
to  be  retained  in  the  custody  of  a  prison  officer,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  capable  of  deciding  upon  his 
reformation. 

Q.  Would  you  consent  to  have  the  system  tried  ac- 
companied by  intervention  by  a  court? 

A.  Oh,  I  don't  object  to  having  it  tried;  and  I  want 
to  be  understood  as  giving  it  my  cordial  support  under 
Mr.  Brockway's  method.  But  I  think  that  is  the  tic-k- 
et-of-leave  question,  and  I  don't  think  the  two  ques- 
tions are  alike. 

MR.  LEWIS  :  The  question  is  a  very  large  one,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that,  in  clearing  the  foundations  for  the 
discussion,  we  should  want  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing of  some  fundamental  principles  to  which  Mr. 
Wines  has  alluded.  I  confess  that  his  view  does  not 
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meet  with  my  approval  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  stated 
it.  Now  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  principle  that  ap- 
plies to  all  criminal  legislation,  and  that  is  that  the  one 
and  only  object  to  be  considered  is  the  good  of  society> 
and  in  prison  legislation  it  is  the  prevention  of  crime. 
The  historical  statement  which  Mr.  Wines  has  made 
cannot,  of  course,  be  controverted;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  beginnings  of  justice  were  of  the  rudest  char- 
acter ;  but  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  marked 
liy  the  gradual  elimination,  from  the  criminal  law,  of 
the  vindictive  motive,  and,  until  that  vindictive  motive 
is  entirely  eliminated,  we  have  no  claim  whatever  to 
consider  our  legislation  that  of  a  civilized  country. 

The  philosophical  basis  we,  therefore,  would  lay 
down  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  criminal  legis- 
lation, is  that  it  is  to  be  directed  toward  prevention  of 
crime.  The  idea  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  a 
human  being  as  a  vindictive  penalty  for  crime  which  he 
has  committed  must  be  rejected  utterly.  That  being 
rejected  as  having  no  place  in  the  foundations  of  our 
legislation,  we  come  down  to  the  solitary  question, 
What  is  for  the  good  of  society  ?  And  it  is  on  that 
basis,  of  course,  that  the  ideal  of  the  indefinite  sent- 
ence in  any  form  is  founded.  It  is  our  business,  if  we 
look  at  the  matter  philosophically,  to  consider,  first  of 
all,  what  is  the  ideal  of  a  prison  system,  and  then,, 
secondly,  to  take,  into  account  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  and  see  how  in  the  present  state  of  society 
that  ideal  is  attainable  by  any  means  within  our  power. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  which  we  have  attained,  whether  public 
opinion  will  sustain  such  a  system,  whether  we  are 
sufficiently  civilized  to  provide  officers  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a  system ;  and  that  is  the  one  practical 
question  with  regard  to  the  indefinite  sentence.  If  we 
had  ideal  officers,  if  we  were  sure  that  the  Wardens 
and  the  officers  of  every  prison  were  men  endowed  with 
staid  wisdom  and  all  capable  of  the  enormous  respon- 
sibility of  determining  the  character  and  condition  of 
each  criminal,  then  I  should  say  there  was  no  question 
about  it,  we  ought  unanimously  to  adopt  the  indefinite 
sentence  as  the  only  philosophical  method  of  treatment 
of  prisoners.  But  I  confess  that  from  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  of  human  nature  and  the  prison  officers* 
nature  I  am  not  able  to  see  where  the  prison  officers 
are  to  be  found,  whether  we  set  up  Wardens  or  Boards, 
where  we  are  to  find  men  capable  of  administering  that 
system.  Suppose  we  find  men  of  criminal  character, 
say  we  sentence  them  by  the  indefinite  sentence  and 
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put  them  under  the  control  of  prison  officers  until  such 
time  as  they  are  safe  to  be  restored  to  society :  where 
are  the  men  to  be  found  capable  of  administering  such 
a  system?  I  should  like  to  have  some  light  on  that 
question,  and  it  seems  to  me  before  we  do  away  with 
the  rough,  vague  and  unsatisfactory  method  which  we 
have  now,  we  ought  to  see  that  we  are  to  have  the  new 
system  administered  not  only  with  integrity  but  with 
-elevated  wisdom. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Mr.  Lewis  has  expressed  my  ideas 
precisely  from  first  to  last.  The  dilemma  is  to  find 
men  to  administer  the  system. 

ME.  BROCKWAY:  There  is  a  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  so  long  as  we  have  the  present  rude,  rough  prison 
system  or  system  of  sentence  we  are  likely  to  have 
rude,  rough  administrators.  Was  there  not  a  time 
when  the  men  in  the  insane  asylum  were  under  the 
custody  of  men  as  unfit  as  the  prison  officers  are  now  ? 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  State  puts  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  on  the  same  high  ground  there  will 
come  to  the  surface  men  to  carry  it  out,  and  in  the 
same  way  that  they  have  come  to  the  insane  asylums. 

One  strong  argument  for  the  indeterminate  sentence 
principle,  starting  out  from  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  with  which  I  am  heartly  in  accord,  that  the  one 
reason  for  restraining  a  man's  liberty  is  for  the  good  of 
society, — is  that  it  supplies  the  necessary  motive  for 
reformation.  You  must  get  the  prisoner  in  accord  with 
yourself,  with  the  reformatory  method  that  wisdom  has 
laid  out  for  him  to  pursue.  It  is  always  a  painful  thing 
for  a  prisoner  to  commence  the  revolution  of  his  char- 
acter in  that  way,  and  it  requires  a  very  potent  motive. 
The  old  time-law  does  not  supply  it.  The  indetermin- 
ate sentence  law,  under  the  limitations  of  the  Elmira 
Law,  does  supply  it  to  a  great  degree. 

PROF.  LEWIS  :  I  think  you  might  reinforce  that  argu- 
ment by  appealing  to  the  experience  of  all  our  courts 
and  prisons  in  what  we  call  the  short  sentence  system. 
I  think  we  will  agree  that  the  10,  15,  30  and  (50  da\s 
sentences  which  are  inflicted  for  misdemeanors  here 
and  elsewhere  are  an  absolute  injury  to  the  prisoner 
and  society,  on  the  whole ;  they  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  character.  They  may,  in  some  cases,  deter 
people  from  crime  by  the  apprehension  of  them,  but  to 
the  prisoners  themselves  they  do  no  good  whatever, 
just  for  the  reason  you  suggest — there  is  no  motive  for 
the  reformation,  but  they  are  often  planted  in  a  school 
of  crime. 

MR.  BROCKWAY:  Will  you  not  please  tell   us  what  is 
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the  reason  that  the  average  warden  is  so  hostile  to  this 
method  V 

PROF.  LEWIS  :  I  did  not  know  that  they  were.  Most 
of  the  wardens  I  have  conferred  with  agree  about  it. 

PKOF.  LEWIS  :  There  are  two  objections  which  war- 
dens have  stated  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Brock  way  what  foundation  they  have.  In  the  first  place 
the  wardens  say  the  indefinite  sentence  would  destroy 
entirely  in  the  minds  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  criminal 
class  the  apprehension  of  a  long  imprisonment,  because, 
they  would  say,  I  presume  on  the  eve  of  committing 
crime,  that  even  if  they  are  convicted  and  sentenced,  they 
will  behave  themselves  so  as  to  shorten  their  sentence 
down  to  the  minimum  and  get  right  out,  and  that  pros- 
pect would  relieve  them  of  the  apprehension  which  the 
fixed  term  of  sentence  sets  before  them ;  so  you  take 
away  a  great  part  of  the  deterrent  character  of  judicial 
punishment.  The  second  objection  is  this  (and  this  I 
have  heard  dwelt  on  very  strongly  by  wardens  of  some 
very  great  experience)  that  the  indefinite  sentence  as 
practically  administered  is  really  a  premium,  not  upon 
reformation  or  good  behavior,  but  upon  cunning  ;  that 
the  prisoner  who  is  skillful  in  deceiving  his  guardians 
who  is  hypocritical  and  who  is  able  to  impress  them 
with  his  own  strong  conscientious  conviction  of  duty, 
and  that  he  is  thoroughly  reformed  is  the  man  who 
comes  through ;  and  the  man  who  is  honest  and 
straightforward.,  and  perhaps  a  little  impulsive,  without 
any  cunning  and  without  half  the  depravity  of  his  cun- 
ning neighbor,  is  the  man  w-ho  suffers. 

ME.  BBOCKWAY  :  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine  of  deter- 
rence as  operative  upon  the  criminal  class  in  society. 
I  think  tliat  any  observable  effect  brought  about  by 
the  penalties  that  have  been  inflicted  is  a  sort  of  un- 
conscious association  of  ideas — the  idea  of  penalty,  or, 
perhaps,  of  pain  associated  with  certain  acts,  which  is 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  that 
that  is  vastly  more  effective,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all, 
upon  succeeding  generations  than  upon  the  generation 
in  which  the  penalties  were  inflicted.  And  I  think  we 
need  have  no  thought  about  it  at  all  in  devising  a  sys- 
tem of  penalties  for  crime.  Practically,  the  system 
that  insures  the  reformation  of  the  man,  if  any  deter- 
rent effect  at  all  conies  from  penalties  will  be  the  most 
effective  deterrence ;  and  of  those  who  have  been  sent 
to  the  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  last 
seven  years  almost  every  one  would  prefer  to  go  to  the 
prisons  or  State  penitentiary  rather  than  to  go  to  the 
reformatory. 
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Now,  in  relation  to  the  other  point,  that  the  rascals 
will  get  out  by  pretence  and  the  impulsive  good  fellows 
will  be  retained.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  experi- 
ence now  ?  We  send  a  rascal  to  States  prison  and  he 
does  not  arouse  himself  to  take  on  the  semblance  of 
virtue  for  the  purpose  of  release  ;  he  follows  his  bent 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  if  he  consents  to  aj>j><-<tr 
to  be  virtuously  inclined  something  is  gained.  Ac- 
tually, there  is  no  difficulty.  The  conditions  of  prog- 
ress toward  release  must  be  very  different  from  the 
coarse,  rude  rules  of  the  prison  to-day.  We  simply  re- 
quire good  work  and  no  fighting  or  assaults  upon  offi- 
cers, us  conditions  of  good  diet.  We  must  take  things 
trifling  in  themselves,  things  which  indicate  good  in- 
tentions. I  say  to  a  man,  " Here  is  a  law;  you  have 
"  the  motive  to  obedience,  and  if  you  cannot  keep  that 
"  little  law,  what  ground  have  we  to  suppose  that  in 
"  this  great  State  of  New  York,  where  you  are  not  lia- 
"  ble  to  detection,  you  will  resist  temptation?"  These 
little  tests  make  the  question  easy  to  determine.  An- 
other thing ;  the  really  bad  man  cannot  dissemble  in 
that  regard.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for  a  lunatic, 
one  who  is  really  insane  to  appear  to  be  sane.  (A 
voice — oh,  yes,  indeed.)  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
sin  blinds  the  eyes.  There  is  a  sort  of  dulling  of  the 
moral  sensibilities  that  conies  from  a  course  of  vice 
and  crime  and  sin,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man 
with  wise  supervision  to  deceive  in  that  regard  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  I  wish  I  could  cite  illustrations, 
that  do  not  spring  to  my  mind  now,  where  men  have 
started  out  in  that  line.  We  have  forty  or  fifty  He- 
brews ;  it  is  instinctive  with  them  ;  they  will  take  forty 
years  to  go  forty  miles,  as  they  did  of  old ;  they  will 
begin  and  mouse  around  and  never  accomplish  their 
results.  Practically,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  that  sort. 

PROF.  LEWIS  :  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
never  been  deceived  by  a  skilful  imposture  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner  who  pretended  to  reform  ? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  Not  so  deceived  as  to  be  under  an 
entiic  misapprehension  of  his  character. 

PROF.  LEWIS:  I  have  great  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  imposture.  A  gentleman  \\ent  to  a  woman  in  an  in- 
sane asylum,  was  convinced  that  she  was  perfectly 
sane  and  got  the  woman  discharged,  and  as  she  left  the 
court  room  with  him,  exulting  in  her  triumph,  she  re- 
marked :  "You  do  not  know,  but  this  was  the  trouble 
I  had  with  those  people.  I  am  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

MR.   TOUSEY:    In  regard  to  the  deterrent  effect  on 
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prisoners  of  the  punishment  they  have  to  undergo,  this 
is  tin-  result,  so  far  as  Elraira  is  concerned.  When  they 
arc  sentenced  to  State  Prison  they  know  how  long 
tin  v  have  to  stay.  They  may  get  out  by  commutation; 
but  they  do  not  know  when  they  are  going  to  get  out 
at  Eliuira,  except  that  they  cannot  stay  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time  ;  and  it  is  almost  a  daily  occurrence  for  the 
prisoners  to  ask  the  Judge,  or  have  the  counsel  ask  the 
Judge,  not  to  send  them  to  Elmira. 

Mi;.  l)i;ocK\v.\v:  A  man  came  up  to  me  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  Auburn.  "Why,"  I  en- 
quired. "Because,"  he  said,  "I  will  know  how  long  I 
have  to  stay  there/' 

PROF.  LEWIS  :  Have  you  ever  formed  any  estimate  of 
the  percentage  of  those  convicted  and  sentenced  who 
are  amenable  to  correction? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  My  observation  is  that  no  man  who 
has  sufficient  capacity  to  apprehend  ideas,  and  strength 
of  character  to  pursue  a  course  that  is  marked  out  for 
him  is  absolutely  hopeless. 

PROF.  LEWIS  :  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
percentage  that  can  be  reached  of  that  class  ? 

Mi;.  BROCKWAY:  A  majority,  I  should  say. 

Mi:.  SANBORN:  Mr.  Wines  has  dwelt  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  those  who  decide  upon 
the  keeping  of  the  prisoner.  The  question  is,  where  it 
is  best  to  place  the  responsibility.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  even  in  its  crudest  form,  is 
better  than  the  present  system  of  hit  or  miss  sentencing 
by  the  Judge  ;  and  the  question  after  all  is  one  of  ex- 
pediency. 

PROF.  WAYLAXD:  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  the  gen- 
eral judgment  of  the  prisoners  is  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
fairness  of  the  system  in  Elmira,  of  the  mode  of  punish  - 
nient,  making  it  indeterminate  instead  of  arbitrary? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  I  think  the  class  of  prisoners  who 
have  no  hope  or  expectation  of  reformation,  who  de- 
sire to  return  to  their  haunts  and  associations  and 
pleasures  and  vices,  would  almost  all  of  them  prefer  a 
definite  sentence.  And  though  they  are  making  actual 
and  active  progress  under  our  system,  and  have 
reached  a  point  of  conscious  improvement  they  would 
prefer  a  definite  sentence.  I  do  not  think  it  is  popular 
with  the  prisoners  exactly. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  The  unjust  treatment  of  prisoners 
leads  to  an  exasperated  state  of  feeling  that  delays  re- 
formation indefinitely.  Here  was  a  case  which  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Sanborn  will  remember ;  two  men  were  com- 
mitted for  burglary.  One  was  a  young  man,  who  was 
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the  pal  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  criminal. 
The  experienced  criminal  was  caught  and  sentenced  to 
four  years  ;  later  the  young  man  was  caught  and  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years.  The  feeling  of  injustice  preyed 
upon  him  until,  as  the  warden  said,  if  a  man  ever  died 
with  a  broken  heart,  that  man  did.  He  pined  steadily 
and  wasted  away.  That  is  only  one  illustration  out  of 
hundreds  that  might  be  given.  I  do  not  think  the 
opinion  of  criminal  lawyers  is  valuable  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

MR.  WINES  :  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  mak- 
ing an  argument  against  the  system.  I  have  merely 
stated  a  difficulty  which  always  comes  up  in  my  mind 
whenever  I  think  about  it ;  but  as  far  as  the  impres- 
sion 'of  the  present  system  is  concerned,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anybody  in  the  United  States  who  has  got 
a  clearer  conception  of  that  than  I  have,  and  I  will 
make  that  apparent  to  you.  In  the  work  of  the  cen- 
sus, it  became  evident  that  comparisons  between 
States  based  upon  the  number  of  criminals  in  prison 
are  practically  worthless  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  lists  of  offenses  in  different  States  under  dif- 
ferent codes  are  different,  and  a  Code  in  one  State  may 
contain  a  much  longer  list  of  offenses  than  that  in  an- 
other, and  also  some  of  the  offenses  which  are  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  in  one  State  may  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  in  another  State,  which  would  make  a  differ- 
ence. Another  reason  why  the  number  of  prisoners  is 
no  test  is  that  the  average  sentence  pronounced  in  one 
State  may  be  much  longer  than  that  of  another.  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in  order  to 
study  the  criminal  statistics  was  to  study  the  codes, 
and  I  had  two  lawyers  studying  the  codes  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  an  analysis  ready  for  publi- 
cation. An  examination  of  the  criminal  code  will  show 
that  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  ideas  of 
justice  that  are  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  different 
States;  for  instance,  one  State  will  make  a  particular 
offense  punishable  by  two  years,  and  another  by  ten 
years.  Another  State  will  make  a  second  offense  pun- 
ishable by  double,  and  another  State  make  no  differ- 
ence between  the  first,  second  and  third  offenses,  i 
do  not  think  that  the  prison  reform  movement  (I  do 
not  like  the  phrase  "prison  reform,"  but  what  wo 
understand  by  this  movement  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested) is  a  popular  movement.  Whenever  a  man  is 
supposed  to  be  a  prison  reformer  he  is  understood  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  criminals,  and  to  prefer  the  well- 
being  of  criminals  to  the  well-being  of  honest  men  ;  but 
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if  you  can  make  the  legal  profession  see  that  the  crimi- 
nal law  is  the  most  unequal  and  imperfect  thing  ever 
invented,  if  you  can  get  them  interested  to  reform  the 
criminal  law  and  jurisprudence  together,  the  cause  of 
reform  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  will  advance  ;  and 
I  think  the  way  to  reform  the  treatment  is  to  attack  the 
criminal  law. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to 
the  statistics  in  a  given  prison  as  to  the  number  of  re- 
commitments ? 

MR.  WINES  :  Not  much.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  system  of  criminal  registry. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Mr.  Cassidy,  I  suppose,  would  say 
••  our  system  is  the  best  because  the  number  of  recom- 
mitments is  the  smallest."  Do  you  think  any  such  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  ? 

MR.  WINES  :  I  think  it  can  be  drawn  for  that  portion 
of  the  community  which  is  stationary. 

After  further  discussion  the  conference  adjourned 
pursuant  to  resolution. 


THE    PIECE    PRICE   PLAN  FOR  CONVICT 
LABOR. 

BY  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY. 

Some  systematic  labor  for  the  criminals  of  our  prisons 
is  necessary  to  the  penitentiary  system  itself.  At  first 
prisoners  were  confined  without  labor  ;  but  the  cost  of 
it,  the  corruption  of  it,  and  the  cruelty  of  it  could  not  be 
endured  ;  without  labor  the  penitentiaries  proved  train- 
ing pens  for  criminals  and  a  parish  class.  The  intro- 
duction of  labor  saved  the  penitentiary  system  from 
abandonment  with  return  to  former  sanguinary  penal- 
ties against  which  the  public  sense  revolted. 

The  leasing  out  of  prisoners  and  prison  premises  was 
resorted  to,  but  has  been  generally  abandoned  as  bad 
policy,  except  in  some  southern  and  southwestern 
States.  The  lease  system  wras  followed  by  the  present 
contract  system,  which  in  turn  now  seems  doomed  to 
be  superseded.  The  public  account  system  can  hardly 
take  its  place,  because  it  involves  the  use  of  capital 
drawn  from  the  taxpayers,  risked  in  general  business, 
while  managed  by  public  officers,  diverting  at  the  same. 
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time  their  attention  from  the  real  and  more  important 
functions  of  their  office.  It  is  believed  also  to  be  im- 
politic, because  there  is  always,  now-a-days,  aroused 
suspicion  when  vast  sums  of  the  people's  money  are 
managed  in  miscellaneous  business  by  public  officers, 
and  because  such  patronage  is  assiduously  sought  for 
partizan  ends ;  there  are  grave  doubts,  too,  whether 
the  system  is  not  wrong  in  principle  ;  it  is  claimed  the 
government  should  not  of  itself  go  into  general  busi- 
ness for  profit,  and  into  competition  thus  with  citizens 
whose  rights  and  privileges  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
government  to  protect. 

The  "piece-price"  plan  may  prove  the  substitute 
sought ;  that  is  to  say,  the  State,  under  charge  of  the 
regular  prison  officers,  will  undertake  to  do  some  spe- 
cific mechanical  work  for  a  price  per  piece  or  process, 
the  contractor  furnishing  all  materials,  machinery,  and, 
perhaps,  the  expert  instruction,  receiving  the  goods 
when  made,  and  paying  for  work  actually  done  up  to  a 
given  standard  of  quality.  This  really  seems  to  be  the 
best  known  solution  of  the  convict  labor  question.  It 
offers  the  following  advantages  over  the  present  usual 
contract  and  public  account  plan  : 

1st.  The  State  invests  no  money,  therefore  takes  no 
commercial  risks. 

2d.  It  necessarily  concentrates  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  prison  authority  upon  the  performance  of  the 
prisoner  tending  to,  indeed  necessitating,  personal 
knowledge  and  individual  treatment  of  each  prisoner. 

3d.  The  experts,  if  employed  by  the  contractor,  have 
no  longer  any  interest  to  use  the  artifices  now  employed 
to  get  a  great  quantity  of  work,  and  a  still  better  plan 
may  be  adopted,  that  of  the  employment  of  their  agents 
directly  by  the  State,  when  they  must  of  necessity  work 
under  the  direction  of  and  in  harmony  with  the  prison 
officers. 

4th.  It  guarantees  to  the  State  the  actual  earnings 
of  each  prisoner,  whether  more  or  less,  and  the  prison 
authorities  alone  are  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the 
same. 

5th.  It  eqiializes  the  value  of  prison  and  free  labor, 
for  the  State  could  receive  the  same  price,  per  piece  or 
process,  paid  for  the  same  quality  of  work  when  per- 
formed by  citizens,  relieving  thus  any  possible  claim 
by  laboring  men  for  fancied  or  real  injurious  competi- 
tion. 

iith.  The  contractors  could  be  induced  to  change  over 
to  the  piece-price  plan  easily,  because  by  so  doing  they 
would  be  relieved  of  all  care  or  loss  from  insufficient 
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labor  performance  of  prisoners,  being  always  assured 
of  full  value  for  every  dollar  paid  for  labor. 

7th.  The  change  can  thus  be  made  without  any 
shock  or  disorganization  of  prison  industries,  and  the 
system  of  accounts  is  easily  kept,  and  is  guarded 
M gainst  fraud  by  the  watchfulness  of  every  prisoner, 
whose  interest  is  identical  with  that  of  the  State  or 
may  be  made  so. 

8th.  It  enables  the  most  desirable  advance  possible 
to  be  made  in  reformative  prison  management.  The 
prisoner  working  on  the  proposed  piece-price  plan, 
may,  while  imprisoned,  be  compelled  to  subsist  on  his 
own  honest  earnings,  and  his  disposition  and  ability 
so  to  do  fully  tested  and  established. 

The  piece-price  plan  then  disarms  the  opposition  of 
the  working  man,  best  satisfies  the  capitalist  and  his 
competitors,  and  subserves  for  the  State  the  real  pur- 
poses of  labor  in  prisons,  viz.:  income,  discipline,  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner. 


REPORT   OF   PROCEEDINGS 

AT  A 

CONFERENCE  OP  PRISON  OFFICIALS, 

HELD   AT  THE 

KIKTH   AVENUE   HOTEL, 

NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  27TH,  28TH  AND  29TH,  1884. 

UNDER   THE   AUSPICES   OF   THE 

NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 

Of  the    United    States    of  America. 


FEBRUARY  27™. 

MOENING    SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Round, 
at  10.20  A.  M. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  Ireneus  Prime  was  elected  chairman. 

The  first  subject  on  the  programme  was  taken  up, 
being  that  of 

PRISON  CONSTRUCTION  AND  FURNISHING. 

Size  of  Prisons,  Size  of  Cells,    Ventilation,  Closets  and 
Buckets,  Bedding,  Light,  Heat  and  Cleanliness. 

MR.  A.  A.  BRUSH,  warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  was 
called  upon,  but  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  open  the 
discussion. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  Do  you  think  Sing  Sing  Prison  is 
too  large  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  No ;  I  don't  think  it  is  large  enough. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  Do  you  think  you  have  too  many 
prisoners  concentrated  in  one  establishment  up  there  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Over  500  or  600  ;  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  you  have  1,000  or  1,600  ;  if  you  only 
have  room  enough  for  them. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  Then,  why  not  concentrate  all  the 
prisoners  in  our  State  in  one  establishment  ?  It  would 
be  an  economic  measure.  We  could  get  along  with  less 
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cost  of  supervision  and  less  cost  in  every  way.  Would 
you  approve  that? 

MR.  BKUSH  :  No ;  the  cost  of  transportation  would 
be  great,  and  many  objections  would  exist. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  It  has  been  stated  in  the  formulated 
ethics  of  prison  congresses  of  former  years  that  500 
was  the  true  maximum  for  prisons ;  and  making  that 
simple  statement  may  give  a  basis  for  discussion. 

DR.  J.  H.  SMITH,  physician  of  Clinton  Prison,  was 
next  called  upon,  and  said  : 

I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  else  start 
the  discussion,  while  on  some  points  of  this  subject  I 
have  some  decided  views.  In  the  first  place,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  prison,  I  think  something  as 
Warden  Brush  does,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  take  care  of 
a  thousand  as  of  five  hundred.  In  my  professional 
capacity  I  have  had  to  take  care  of  1,700,  and  while  it 
would  make  me  pretty  busy  to  do  it,  I  think  that  per- 
haps 1,000  can  as  easily  be  taken  care  of  as  500.  And 
when  you  suggest  that  the  size  of  the  prison  would  be 
pretty  large,  because  I  have  another  idea  upon  which 
I  feel  very  strongly  indeed,  and  that  is  the  size  of  the 
cells.  Now,  every  single  cell  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  a  perfect  disgrace  to  it  for  health 
and  in  every  way.  The  only  cells  that  come  anywhere 
near  what  they  should  be — and  they  are  too  small  al- 
together— are  the  jail  cells  at  Sing  Sing.  They  are 
built  with  reference  to  drainage,  and  so  that  the  man 
in  the  cell  can  have  water  whenever  he  needs  it.  Those 
are  the  only  cells  that  are  anything  near  what  we  want. 
They  are  about  7  feet  in  height,  7  in  length,  and  I 
think  about  5  feet  in  width — a  little  over.  I  want  700 
cubic  feet.  We  could  have  gotten  these  cells  a  trifle 
larger  if  I  had  known  exactly  the  size  of  the  cell  before 
the  stones  were  brought,  but  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
agent  to  get  as  large  a  stone  as  possible,  to  get  a  single 
stone  for  the  side  of  the  cell.  You  get  a  cell  of  that 
size,  and  you  have  a  pretty  large  prison,  unless  you 
build  too  high.  I  very  much  dislike  five  or  six  stories. 
Three  stories  is  high  enough.  My  view  is,  first  of  all, 
to  look  for  the  health  of  the  convict.  My  business  is 
not  to  reform  him,  primarily.  The  chaplain  looks 
after  that.  Ventilation,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary things.  Perhaps  incidentally  I  cannot  speak  with 
too  much  condemnation  of  the  doubling  up  system.  It 
is  a  curse  to  the  State  of  New  York  that  it  allows  it, 
anyway  ;  and  I  speak  from  experience. 

REV.  MR.  SEARLS,  chaplain  of  Auburn  prison,  said : 

The  size  of  our  cells  is,  I  think,  about  the  same  as  at 
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Sing  Sing,  perh-ips  not  to  exceed  4  feet  in  width.  The 
cells  iii  the  new  extension  may  be  a  little  longer,  7  feet 
perhaps  in  height,  or  7£  by  7^  in  length,  and  about  4 
feet  wide  ;  and  our  observation  is  that  they  are  much 
too  small.  This  new  extension,  however,  is  not  occu- 
pied, possibly  for  want  of  subjects.  I  have  been  of 
impression  that  our  prisons  should  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  judicial  districts  that 
send  to  prison.  This  State  has  expended  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  transfer  of  prisoners  from  Sing 
Sing,  and  largely  they  have  been  transferred  to  Au- 
burn Prison.  I  only  speak  from  a  dry  memory  when  I 
say  that  possibly  200  have  been  sent  to  Auburn  every 
year  from  Sing  Sing.  Their  mileage  back  to  New  York 
City  would  alone  have  built,  in  a  few  years  past,  a  new 
prison  near  Sing  Sing. 

As  to  ventilation,  that  should  be  everywhere,  in  the 
house  and  in  the  prison.  Closets  and  buckets :  we  have 
each  prisoner  take  a  bucket  to  his  cell  for  his  night 
accommodation,  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  he 
has  to  go  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  with  rushing 
fountains,  and  he  there  empties  his  bucket  and  turns  it 
over  to  leave  till  night.  They  are  wooden  buckets,  and 
we  have  men  to  supervise  the  cleansing,  etc.  The  last 
thing  they  do  at  night  is  to  go  to  the  bucket  shops  and 
then  back  to  their  cells. 

BY  A  DELEGATE  :     Is  that  the  best  system  ? 

ME.  SEAELS  :  That  is  the  only  system  I  have  seen  in 
operation.  The  better  system  wrould  be  such  as  we 
have  at  large  hotels — closets. 

MB.  BEOCKWAY  :  We  have  the  bucket  system.  It 
would  be  according  to  the  amount  of  water  pressure 
you  have  whether  the  other  was  valuable. 

ME.  SEAELS  :  Our  impression  is  that  prisons  are 
usually  none  too  clean,  and  that  there  is  none  too 
much  heating  through  the  corridors. 

ME.  BEUSH  :  What  should  be  the  heat  in  the  corri- 
dors ? 

ME.  SEAELS  :  It  should  reach  at  least  65°  before  the 
prisoners  go  into  their  cells,  and  then  be  allowed  to 
wane.  That  would  be  the  temperature  I  should  want 
to  start  on  in  my  night's  rest. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Prof.  Francis  Way- 
land,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  stating  that 
a  ne\\  prison  was  about  to  be  built  in  Connecticut,  and 
requesting  that  in  this  discussion  the  size  of  cells, 
etc.,  should  be  particularly  mentioned. 

MB.  ALVA  ADAMS,  member  of  the  Colorado  Board  of 
Prison  Commissioners,  on  being  called  upon,  said :  It 
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is  the  misfortune  of  Colorado  to  have  always  had  a 
prison  that  is  too  small.  Every  new  increase  of  its 
capacity  has  been  caused  by  the  increased  demand 
for  accommodations.  We  stand  to-day  a  sharer  of 
that  disgrace  which  has  been  denounced  as  the  dis- 
grace of  New  York.  We  consider  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
double  up  our  prisoners,  and  yet  we  are  compelled 
to  do  it.  We  have  two  prisoners  in  a  cell  that  is 
4|  by  7£,  by  7  feet  high,  which  everyone  must  admit 
is  not  in  accordance  with  good  discipline  and  the 
rights  which  should  be  awarded  to  these  men.  That 
is  true,  probably,  of  half  of  our  cells.  But  for- 
tunately our  situation  is  such  in  a  climatic  way  that 
we  have  no  evil  influences  arising  from  this  as  re- 
gards health.  We  have  no  sickness  in  our  prisons. 
The  location  of  our  prisons  is  right  at  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  fortunately  we  have  good  venti- 
lation. Our  cells  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
building,  with  a  large  corridor  outside.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect  all  the  time ;  there  are  large  windows 
going  clear  around  the  cells.  We  have  three  tiers  of 
cells,  and  two  prisoners  in  a  cell.  When  we  have  our 
addition  completed,  it  will  simply  accommodate  those 
that  are  in  the  prison  now.  Our  prison  population  is 
increasing  very  rapidly,  so  that  another  year  we  will 
have  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with.  In  regard  to 
buckets :  we  have  the  bucket  brigade.  We  have  our 
men  take  their  bedding  completely  out  of  doors,  ven- 
tilate it  thoroughly,  and  change  it.  As  far  as  light  is 
concerned,  we  have  plenty  of  that.  We  heat  by  steam. 
And  as  to  cleanliness,  we  are  very  careful.  As  Com- 
missioner, I  have  visited  the  prison  at  all  times,  at  un- 
expected hours,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  difference 
in  the  cleanliness  of  the  prison.  We  light  our  cells 
with  coal  oil,  and  like  it  very  much. 

MB.  C.  B.  MOORE,  Supervisor  of  New  Jersey  Peniten- 
tiary, said: 

We  have  830  prisoners.  We  have  really  capacity 
for  about  700,  to  put  one  man  in  a  cell,  but  we  have 
one  wing  of  an  old  prison  built  on  tin1  old  plan,  in 
which  we  usually  put  two  or  three  to  a  cell.  The  si/e 
of  our  cells,  I  think,  is  ">  by  '.),  by  7i  high.  We  calcu- 
late to  put  one  man  in  a  cell.  We  use  water  closets 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  one  wing.  Our  venti- 
lation, we  think,  is  as  near  perfect  as  we  can  get  it. 
We  have  had  Prof.  Cook,  the  best  man  in  New  Jersey, 
and  also  Dr.  Hunt,  who  is  called  an  expert,  upon  that 
business,  and  we  consider  our  ventilation  perfect.  We 
found,  though,  about  three  years  ago,  a  defect  which  I 
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will  mention  here,  as  probably  apt  to  occur  in  many 
prisons.  Our  east  wing  was  built  by  contract.  They 
ventilated  it  nearly  perfectly,  and  carried  the  venti- 
lators up  in  the  garret,  and  then  put  a  board  over  them. 
We  had  sickness  in  the  prison,  and  found  this  to  b<« 
thr  diinculty.  We  have  a  water  closet  in  every  cell, 
except  in  an  old  wing  we  use  a  few  buckets.  W<-  ha\v 
had  wooden  buckets,  but  now  there  is  a  galvanized 
bucket  made,  with  an  air-tight  cover  (I  have  forgotten 
\\  here),  which  we  have  found  a  good  thing.  We  use  it 
in  our  hospital  altogether.  They  cost  $9.50  a  dozen. 
We  are  going  to  adopt  them  in  our  new  wing.  We  put 
a  wooden  bottom  on  them  the  same  as  on  a  milk-can. 
It  protects  them,  and  I  think  is  an  improvement.  We 
have  had  them  in  use  about  three  months.  W"e  air 
our  bedding  almost  every  week,  if  the  weather  is  good. 
For  light,  we  used  to  use  the  old-fashioned  kerosene, 
but  we  have  put  in  gas  within  a  few  years.  Every  cell 
has  a  bracket  in  it  with  gas.  That  is  turned  off  every 
night  at  half-past  7  o'clock,  when  the  men  go  to  bed. 
We  built  a  gas-house  about  seven  years  ago,  before  I 
went  there,  in  a  corner  of  one  of  our  work-shops,  but 
found  it  a  dangerous  experiment  and  built  a  new  gas- 
house  outside.  Our  gas  is  made  of  naphtha,  and  costs 
us  about  a  dollar  a  thousand.  We  put  in  a  burner  that 
is  equal  to  four  burners  of  your  city  gas  here.  We 
heat  entirely  by  steam.  We  have  in  our  shops  a  tem- 
perature of  about  65°,  and  in  our  sleeping  apartments 
about  60.  On  cleanliness  we  pride  ourselves.  We 
make  it  our  business  to  keep  our  piison  as  clean  as 
possible. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  bugs  ? 

A.  No  sir,  we  have  not  had  any  for  years.  Our  cells 
are  tight,  and  we  make  it  a  business  taking  care  of 
them.  We  burn  up  the  clothes  of  every  man  that  has 
vermin  about  him. 

REV.  DR.  PRIME  :  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing the  gas,  etc.,  kept  in  order.  Do  not  the  prisoners 
derange  the  apparatus  ? 

MR.  MOORE  :  Not  at  all,  sir.  WTe  furnish  all  our  men 
with  tissue  paper  in  every  cell,  so  that  they  will  not  use 
anything  in  the  shape  of  rags  or  rough  paper  to  stop 
up  our  closets. 

Q.  You  have  tested  both  methods.  If  you  were 
going  to  build  a  new  prison,  would  you  build  with 
water-closets  or  rely  upon  buckets  ? 

A.  Water-closets.  We  have  a  good  sewerage ;  we 
are  within  a  mile  of  the  Delaware  River. 
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MR.  SALTER,  "Warden  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Peni- 
tentiary, at  Chester,  Illinois,  said  : 

Our  penitentiary  is  comparatively  a  new  building. 
We  have  only  one  wing  completed,  comprising  four 
hundred  cells.  We  have  650  inmates,  and  unfortunately, 
have  to  put  two  men  in  a  cell.  The  size  of  our  ceUs  is  7 
feet  5  inches  long,  7  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  width..  They 
are  too  small.  We  have  in  each  cell  a  closet  in  which 
the  night  bucket  is  placed.  We  use  this  galvanized  iron 
for  the  buckets.  We  commenced  with  wood,  then  used 
porcelain,  and  for  the  past  year  have  used  this  galvan- 
ized iron  and  are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Our  win- 
dows in  the  cells  are  very  large,  so  we  have  an  abund- 
ance of  light;  and  the  ventilation  is  very  good.  We 
have  taken  much  pains  with  our  ventilation.  The  air 
is  brought  in  from  the  top  of  a  tower  at  the  end  of  the 
cells,  and  forced  through  each  cell  through  a  tube  at  the 
top  of  the  cell.  In  the  summer  our  cells  are  cool,  with 
a  current  of  air  passing  through  them  all  the  time,  so  that, 
although  our  climate  is  warm  in  Southern  Illinois,  our 
men  never  suffer  from  the  heat.  Our  heating  is  done 
by  steam.  We  have  in  the  corridor  the  electric  light, 
which  we  are  very  much  pleased  with,  using  only  two 
of  the  lights,  one  at  each  end,  with  the  reflector,  light- 
ing up  the  wing  and  making  it  everywhere  as  light  as 
day.  In  the  cells  we  are  a  little  old  style  yet,  using 
candles.  My  experience  has  not  been  very  long,  but 
my  impression  has  been  that  a  thousand  men  are 
enough  for  one  institution.  There  are  certain  general 
expenses  that  are  as  large  for  500  as  for  1,000,  and  divid- 
ing them  by  1,000,  they  do  not  appear  as  large  to  a  stran- 
ger wrhen  he  is  criticizing  the  institution.  The  lights 
are  put  out  at  9  o'clock.  Our  buckets  are  taken  out  in 
the  morning,  and  remain  out  through  the  day,  and  in  the 
afternoon  are  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  cells.  In 
wreather  that  is  suitable  we  mean  to  have  our  beds  and 
blankets  taken  out  every  week  and  aired.  Cleanliness 
is  a  matter  that  we  look  after  very  closely.  My  expe- 
rience as  to  the  bed-bug  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  on  my  left.  Southern  Illinois  is  pretty 
productive  of  that  animal.  We  keep  lighting  them,  but 
we  have  found  it  a  good  bit  of  warfare. 

Q.  Do  the  electric  lights  burn  all  night  V 

A.  Yes.  The  expense  is  about  eighteen  cents  toeaeh 
light 

MAJOR  E.  W.  MC-CLAUGHRY,  warden  of  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary.  .loliet,  111.,  said  : 

The  size  of  the  cells  in  Joliet  Penitentiary  is  7  feet  by 
4  feet.  They  are  ventilated  by  forcing  fresh  air  through 
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by  means  of  a  Sturtevant  blower.  All  the  time  the  men 
are  in  the  cells  the  engine  is  in  operation,  forcing  the 
air  through  the  cells.  The  corridors  are  about  18  feet 
in  width.  There  are  exhaust  shafts  in  the  corri- 
dors which  carry  off  the  foul  air  and  cause  a  constant 
changing  of  air  inside  the  entire  wing.  We  have  to 
double  up  in  some  cases ;  we  have  900  cells  and  1,400 
prisoners.  As  a  rule,  we  find  it  an  unfortunate  condi- 
tion, although  in  some  cases  I  think  it  is  better  to  have 
two  men  in  a  cell,  where  the  cells  are  well  ventilated. 
If  u  man  is  despondent,  moody,  with  a  tendency  to 
suicide,  he  is  sometimes  helped  by  putting  him  in  with 
the  right  kind  of  a  man.  We  have  the  bucket  brigade. 
The  buckets  used  are  of  porcelain,  and  are  emptied  and 
cleansed  in  the  same  way  that  our  friend  from  Auburn 
speaks  of.  We  find  the  porcelain  buckets  somewhat 
expensive.  In  the  winter  the  porcelain  cracks,  and  has 
to  l>e  replaced.  We  are  experimenting  now  in  the  same 
direction  that  my  Mend  Salter  speaks  of — the  galvan- 
ized iron  and  this  marbleized  iron.  We  used  husk 
mattresses  for  some  time,  but  went  back  to  the  straw- 
mattress  as  the  best  in  all  respects.  They  are  changed 
with  less  expense  than  the  others.  We  have  a  gas 
jet  in  each  cell,  and  the  corridors  are  lighted  with  .gas 
also. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rats  in  the  prison  : 

A.  In  the  corridors.  We  have  been  troubled  with 
them  a  good  deal,  but  not  since  we  have  had  the  new 
system  of  ventilation  and  heat.  Formerly  they  came 
down  through  those  ventilating  tubes  and  through  the 
cells.  We  have  changed  that.  We  do  not  have  rats  in 
the  cell-house,  but  outside  we  have  the  same  trouble 
from  them.  As  to  cleanliness,  instead  of  being  next  to 
Godliness,  it  is  rather  ahead  of  it  with  us,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

MR.  E.  B.  POND,  warden  of  the  Michigan  State  Peni- 
tentiary (Jackson,  Mich.),  said : 

I  am  rather  young  as  a  prison  officer.  I  can  say  for 
us  that,  when  the  Michigan  men  started  their  prison, 
they  were  New  Yorkers,  and  thought  New  York  was 
perfect,  and  founded  their  prison  on  the  Auburn 
plan.  We  have  rather  small  cells,  one  cell-block  of  320 
cells  in  four  tiers.  We  put  but  one  in  a  cell — could  not 
put  two  in  unless  we  put  them  in  sleeping-car  fashion. 
We  have  a  new  cell-block  of  thirty-six  cells,  built  for 
solitary  confinement,  but  they  are  used  but  slightly  i'<  n 
solitary  confinement. 

MR.  ROUND  :  Of  what  material  is  your  prison  ? 

MR.  POND  :  Our  cells  are  of  stone.     The  cell-blocks 
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are  of  brick,  except  in  this  new  part,  and  they  have  one 
stone  for  the  top  and  one  for  the  side  and  one  for  the 
bottom.  We  use  the  ordinary  wooden  buckets.  "NVe  have 
been  looking  for  some  other  kind,  but  these  galvanized 
and  enameled  buckets  are  somewhat  costly  and  heavy  to 
handle.  The  buckets  are  taken  out  in  the  morning  and 
washed  and  dried  in  the  sun.  If  it  is  a  stormy  day,  and 
whenever  necessary,  copperas  is  put  in,  and  we  are 
using  now  common  brown  plaster.  Instead  of  windows, 
every  door  is  an  open  grate  door,  and  opens  into  the 
corridor.  We  light  by  oil  both  the  corridors  and  cells. 
I  think  some  years  ago  they  had  gas,  but  the  gas  works, 
getting  out  of  order,  my  predecessor  threw  out  the  gas 
and  put  in  the  lamps.  The  lamps  in  the  cells  are  al- 
lowed to  burn  till  half  past  nine. 

ME.  BOUND  :  What  kind  of  lamps  have  you  ? 

MR.  POND  :  A  small,  glass  globe  lamp  is  used  by  the 
convicts  for  writing  and  studying.  They  are  filled  by 
our  hall  force  three  or  four  times  a  week,  as  is  neces- 
sary. We  have  not  much  ventilation,  and  what  we 
have  is  very  poor.  No  provision  has  been  made  for 
air,  except  what  comes  from  the  windows.  The  new 
block  built  for  solitary  confinement,  has  ventilators 
through  the  cells,  but  the  old  have  none.  Our 
bedding  is  kept  as  thoroughly  cleansed  as  possible. 
We  have  heavy  blankets  for  winter  wear,  weighing 
three  pounds  apiece,  and  we  give  the  prisoners  two 
apiece.  So  far  as  warmth  is  concerned,  I  think  we 
have  too  much,  rather  than  too  little.  One  or  two 
nights  last  winter,  when  the  mercury  was  22  or  23  de- 
grees below  zero  outside,  I  heard  a  little  complaint  of 
the  cold,  but  it  was  from  inability  to  keep  up  the  heat 
in  the  corridors.  Cleanliness  is  only  kept  by  persistent 
effort,  our  prison  being  old  ;  we  keep  the  \\hite\\ash 
brush  constantly  going.  We  use  straw  for  beds,  except 
in  our  hospital,  which  is  fitted  up  better.  The  room  is 
on  the  fourth  floor,  and  has  an  abundance  of  air.  There 
we  use  a  husk  mattress.  My  experience  in  running  a 
prison  is  not  worth  as  much,  probably,  MS  that  of  you 
gentlemen  who  have  been  running  prisons  for  years, 
but,  if  the  prison  is  built  for  shops,  I  see  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  running  a  prison  of  a  thousand  than  witli  six 
hundred.  I  would  not  put  my  thousand  into  a  prison 
built  for  five  hundred.  I  do  not  want  any  doubling 
up. 

Mu.  J.  E.  WILLIS,  Warden  of  the  Missouri  State 
Prison  (Jefferson  City),  said  : 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  about  eleven  years'  experi- 
ence in  prison  life,  and  am  serving  my  eighth  year  as 
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warden.  I  have  had  a  varied  experience  in  every 
branch  of  it,  and  think  I  would  be  better  calculated  to 
answer  questions  than  I  would  to  give  my  views  other- 
wise. As  to  the  size  of  prisons,  we  have  all  kinds  of 
cells.  We  have  one  building  built  something  on  the 
order  of  this  hotel ;  not  quite  so  grand.  I  mean  by 
that  with  the  cells  here  next  to  the  walls  and  the  cor- 
ridor in  the  middle.  That  building  is  built  for  four 
men  to  the  cell  ;  the  cells  being  four  tiers  high,  with 
windows  for  ventilation  on  the  outside  and  the  door 
from  the  inside  to  the  hall.  In  that  building  we  have 
two  beds  a  side,  and  have  to  put  them  on  the  bunk 
plan.  The  cells  are  about  6x14x7.  They  are  small 
for  four  persons.  In  those  cells  we  place  our  best 
men.  If  a  man  gets  in  there  he  gets  in  for  good  con- 
duct, as  a  rule.  We  have  about  fourteen  hundred 
prisoners  on  an  average.  The  balance  of  our  cells  are 
small ;  I  think  they  are  4x7x7.  In  most  of  those  we 
have  two  prisoners.  They  are  on  the  inside  and  on 
the  modern  jail  plan.  The  rooms  are  very  small  for 
two  prisoners,  but  I  think  that  is  more  a  question  of 
comfort  than  anything  else.  While  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  at  the  small  size  of  the  cells  and  bad 
ventilation,  my  observation  is,  that  prisoners  as  a  rule, 
are  healthier  than  persons  outside.  Our  men  are  as 
healthy  as  any  men  in  the  world,  almost,  while  they 
are  in  that  close  confinement. 

As  to  the  size  of  prisons,  my  judgment  is,  that  a 
thousand  is  about  the  proper  number  to  keep  in  one 
prison,  allowing  the  maximum  to  be  about  twelve  hun- 
dred. My  reasons  are  these :  We  have  some  mutinies 
and  we  have  some  epidemics,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
better,  looking  to  that  point,  not  to  have  too  many 
men  in  one  body.  If  the  State  is  so  situated  that  there 
are  not  enough  for  two  prisons  and  a  little  more  than 
enough  for  one  like  ours,  we  have  to  bear  it.  We  are 
gathering  quite  a  little  nucleus,  I  think,  for  another 
prison.  The  size  of  the  grounds  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  country  in  which  the  prison  is  located, 
and  what  it  is  adapted  for.  If  you  wrere  in  a  timber 
country  and  building  cars,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  shop  room.  We  have  but  three 
enterprises:  boots  and  shoes,  saddle-trees  and  harness, 
whips  and  collars.  Those  labors  do  not  require  a  very 
great  deal  of  room.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  building  and  burning  down  shops.  I  regard 
the  building  of  factories  a  matter  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  cell  building.  We  are  building  all  of  our  new 
factories  fire-proof,  by  which  I  mean  we  are  building 
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thorn  of  brick  with  iron  columns  and  beams.  Our 
ground  floors  are  concreted  with  a  cement  covering,  on 
which  we  lay  a  flooring.  Our  second  floors  are  arched 
with  9  inch  brick  arch,  concreted  over  the  top  to  bring 
them  to  a  level,  on  which  is  laid  the  floor.  Our  build- 
ings are  all  of  two  stories ;  the  roof  is  a  brick  arch  4£ 
inches,  on  which  WQ  place  a  gravel  roof.  Our  buildings 
have  16  foot  stories,  with  windows  11  feet  high  by  40 
inches  wade  and  9  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  That 
gives  plenty  of  light. 

The  factories  are  very  close  and  with  small  windows. 
The  men  look  to  me  to  suffer  more  there  in  some  places 
than  they  do  in  the  cell  buildings.  Some  of  our  fac- 
tories are  twice  as  wide  and  the  light  is  thrown  clear 
to  the  middle  of  the  building.  I  think  that  the  addi- 
tional expense  in  building  that  kind  of  a  factory  is  not 
so  great  as  one  would  imagine,  especially,  where  pris- 
oners can  make  their  own  brick.  We  do  a  good  deal 
of  work  for  ourselves,  and  also  as  to  the  sale  of  brick. 
Our  prison,  while  we  have  1,400  prisoners,  has  only 
about  8  acres  in  its  enclosure.  We  get  along  very  well. 
We  are  putting  our  factories  further  apart  to  avoid  fire, 
so  that  one  could  not  well  catch  from  another.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  low  buildings ;  I  would  not  build 
any  factory  higher  than  two  stories.  If  you  have 
enough  ground,  would  not  build  more  than  one.  The 
cell  buildings  I  would  not  have  higher  than  three 
stories  ;  ours  are  four.  There  is  less  danger  of  trouble 
Avith  your  prisoners  and  from  fire  in  low  buildings ;  you 
can  keep  them  under  control  better. 

Mr.  Willis  was  asked  if  there  ought  to  be  any 
danger  of  fire  at  all  in  a  prison,  and  replied  that  there 
should  not.  He  was  also  asked  what  was  the  occasion 
of  tires  in  his  prison,  and  said  : 

One  fire  was  by  accident  and  one  by  mutiny.  They 
were  in  the  shops,  and  in  both  cases  they  burned  the 
roof  off  from  one  cell  building.  The  cell  buildings 
should  be  so  built  that  they  would  never  burn  them- 
selves and  could  not  be  burned  except  by  catching  from 
the  factories. 

BY  A.  DELEGATE  :  Of  what  material  are  your  roofs  V 

Mil.  WILLIS  :  Our  root's  arc  gravel.  The  coll  building 
had  a  gravel  roof,  but  it  caught  under  the  eaves.  There 
\\as  originally  a  factory  on  either  side  of  the  coll  build- 
ing of  which  I  spoke,  and  our  first  tiro  was  in  one  of 
those  factories  and  the  wind  was  right  against  the  cell 
building;  we  could  not  stop  the  fire,  but  fort nnately 
got  the  men  out.  The  next  fire  was  incendiary,  right 
on  the  other  side  of  this  building;  the  wind  was  then 
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also  against  tin-  cell  building  and  took  the  roof  off. 
There  is  nothing  of  wood  about  it.  but  the  rafters  and 
the  sheeting.  We  are  now  so  situated  that  the  factor- 
ies are  not  near  those  buildings.  They  ought  nevei-  to 
be  near  a  cell  building.  The  loss  of  one  key  might 
destroy  the  life  of  a  great  many  men. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  boast  of  our  ventilation,  but 
only  speak  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners  being  good. 
We  had  cholera  once,  and  we  had  a  real  army  epidemic 
of  mumps,  and  it  took  just  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them  at  one  time  ;  and  we  had  the  small-pox  once.  We 
have  had  pretty  nearly  everything  in  our  prison  in 
the  way  of  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  a  good 
quantity  of  it. 

We  use  a  wooden  bucket  and  make  it  ourselves.  I 
have  tried  a  porcelain  bucket ;  it  was  too  expensive  at 
first,  and  then  we  found  it  impracticable.  We  have 
tried  the  galvanized  buckets,  but  we  do  not  find  them 
as  cheap  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  bought  them  in 
Chicago  and  they  asked  $24  a  dozen.  We  have  an  oak 
bucket,  made  by  ourselves,  writh  a  lid  lined  with  coal 
tar.  and  we  keep  them  clean  and  have  some  disinfect- 
ants that  we  use  pretty  regularly  in  all  the  buckets, 
and  as  soon  as  the  tar  gets  a  little  off  we  have  a  man 
who  looks  after  them  and  sees  that  the  lining  is  kept 
clean.  They  answer  the  purpose  fairly  but  are  not 
what  I  would  desire.  We  have  no  closets.  Our  bedding 
is  ordinary ;  we  use  the  straw  bed  and  regular  prison 
blanket.  We  have  most  everything  in  the  way  of  light. 
We  have  gas  in  part  of  our  prison,  and  then  we  have 
an  oil  lamp  that  holds  a  pint.  During  nine  months 
of  the  year  that  answers  a  man  a  week,  with  us.  It 
was  made  purposely  for  us  and  it  was  made  to  last 
a  man  a  week,  until  9  o'clock  every  night.  We  fill  it 
once  a  wreek. 

MR.  ROUND  :  Of  what  material  is  that  lamp,  Mr. 
Willis  ? 

It  is  made  of  tin. 

We  heat  with  steam  altogether,  both  in  factories  and 
cells.  AVe  heat  up  a  little  more  than  some  of  our 
brethren  speak  of.  When  our  men  go  from  the  dining 
room  to  the  cells  we  aim  to  have  the  temperature  68° 
and  then  let  it  run  down,  but  not  very  much,  until  9 
o'clock.  About  68°  is  what  any  of  you  gentlemen  like 
in  your  office,  I  reckon.1  It  is  what  I  like  in  my  own, 
though  perhaps  my  blood  does  not  run  to  iny  feet  as 
well  as  with  some  others.  At  8  o'clock  we  let  it  run 
down  till  it  goes  to  about  45°,  and  in  the  morning  com- 
mence starting  it  up.  I  would  say  for  the  benefit  of 
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those  building  factories  that  we  heat  our  new  factories 
with  radiators  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  We  have 
found  much  trouble  in  the  prisons  about  distributing 
the  heat  and  \ve  have  much  the  best  results  by  having 
the  radiators  just  as  you  place  stoves,  in  two  rows  in 
the  centre  of  the  building. 

In  cleanliness,  I  believe  we  are  on  a  par  with  the 
balance  of  you,  with  not  much  to  brag  of. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  What  is  the  average  population  of  the 
hospital  ? 

MR.  WILLIS  :  I  think  about  35  out  of  1,400,  and  with 
that  we  have  the  consumptives  and  syphilitics  of  a  life 
time. 

As  to  the  material  of  which  prisons  should  be  built, 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  brick  over  stone.  I 
would  build  a  brick  cell,  although  we  have  stone  and 
plenty  of  it  convenient,  but  it  is  cheaper  and  as  good 
to  build  a  two  foot  brick  wall  with  a  capping  of  stone 
as  to  have  a  stone  wall  around  the  prison.  Stone  for 
buildings,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  fire,  is  more  liable 
to  injury  than  brick.  You  can  burn  a  brick  wall  and 
commence  rebuilding  it  the  next  morning,  while  the 
stone  wrould  be  all  cracked  and  shifted  out  of  place. 

Mr.  Tousey  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved.  That  a  prison  cell  should  be  at  least  5  feet 
wide,  8  feet  long  and  8  feet  high,  have  grated  doors 
and  have  running  wrater  for  drink  and  cleaning,  and 
should  be  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Resolved.  That  no  cell  should  ever  be  occupied  by 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  and  that  no  prison 
should  be  more  than  4  stories  high  nor  contain  more 
than  1,000  men. 

Mr.  Wines  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  resolutions  and  suggested  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  be  one  of  the  prison  Wardens.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  the  chair  appointed  the  following 
committee  :  Major  McClaughry,  Warden  Brush,  Mr. 
Tousey,  Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Cassidy.. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Tousey  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Fox,  Warden  of  Blackwell's  Island  Penitentiary, 
was  next  called  upon  ;in<l  spoke  as  follows  : 

The  New  York  Penitentiary  is  entirely  too  small  to 
accommodate  its  usual  population.  The  average  ]><  »|>u- 
lation  in  that  institution  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
over  a  thousand,  and  we  have  about  796  cells.  We 
have  therefore  been  obliged  to  double  up  sometimes 
250  men.  When  I  was  first  appointed  to  that  position 
as  Warden,  I  found  some  200  sleeping  on  cots  in  cells, 
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and  in  order  to  make  it  a  little  more  comfortable  I 
some  two  or  three  hundred  cots  put  in  one  above  the 
other,  steamboat  fashion.  The  size  of  the  fells  is  very 
small,  three  and  one-half  feet  wide,  7  feet  long,  7  feet 
high  ;  luufh  too  small  for  two  persons.  The  ventila- 
tion is  very  good  ;  the  cells  are  built  inside  with  a  large 
corridor  surrounding  them  and  these  are  left  open 
through  the  day,  the  prisoners  working  nearly  all  out- 
side, and  the  building  is  kept  well  ventilated.  So  far 
as  buckets  are  concerned  we  make  them  ourselves,  the 
common  wooden  buckets.  They  are  taken  out  in  the 
morning  and  brought  in  at  night.  The  light  we  use  is 
gas,  in  the  corridors  only,  and  our  prison  is  heated  with 
steam.  So  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  we  are  very 
careful  in  regard  to  that.  We  use  cots  only  ;  we  have 
no  beds  except  in  our  hospital.  These  cots  have  been 
used  ever  since  I  have  been  there,  although  I  have  pro- 
posed to  have  beds  placed  there,  and  think  they  would 
be  preferable.  I  think  the  cots  are  a  little  cold  in 
winter. 

Mr.  Cassidy,  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at 
Philadelphia,  said  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  clear, 
from  what  I  have  heard  from  the  gentlemen  from  al- 
most every  section  of  the  country,  that  the  entire  prison 
structure  of  the  country  is  defective,  some  of  it  terribly 
bad,  and  this  subject  is  the  most  important  one  that 
has  been  selected,  for  prison  people,  because  the  struc- 
ture of  the  prison  is,  as  the  primary  school,  the  begin- 
ning. One  part  of  the  subject  is  not  stated  here  on  the 
programme  —  the  site  where  prisons  should  be  built. 
The  nature  and  character  of  the  ground  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  the  consideration  of  the 
prison.  The  beginning  is  the  most  important  part  of 
anything,  gentlemen  ;  if  we  do  not  begin  right  you  al- 
ways have  trouble  to  go  back  to  some  starting  point 
that  is  near  right,  but  as  long  as  you  begin  right  you 
have  no  trouble  in  rearing  your  structure.  Any  one 
that  is  acquainted  at  all  with  the  structure  of  buildings 
will  know  that  the  beginning  is  the  most  important 
part  of  it,  for  alterations  cause  very  much  inconveni- 
ence. My  early  education  was  that  of  a  carpenter  and 
builder. 

The  natural  soil  for  a  prison  should  be  of  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  bottom  so  as  to  absorb  all  drainage  that  oc- 
curs. Where  you  have  clay  all  the  drainage  will  be 
held  there  as  in  a  sponge,  and  after  a  time  something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  get  that  awray  or  relieve  it  in 
some  way.  On  a  rocky  soil  where  the  water  runs  over 
the  top  of  a  rock  or  through  a  rock  .you  are  not  sure  to 
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get  sufficient  drainage  from  the  surface  down.  The  first 
thing  in  building  a  prison  is  to  build  the  sewerage. 
Look  for  a  sewer  first  and  of  sufficient  size,  say  3£  feet 
at  least,  with  such  descent  as  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
roundings will  permit,  you  can  then  always  have  suffi- 
cient drainage  from  the  buildings.  The  size  of  the  pris- 
on is  not  an  important  question.  They  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large.  The  large  building  does  not  cost  much 
more  in  proportion  than  a  small  one,  and  if  you  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  room  to  begin  with  you  will  not 
be  troubled.  Now  where  prisons  are  built,  at  the  time 
they  are  built  the  ground  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  way 
of  cost,  and  no  building,  either  mad  houses,  insane 
asylums  or  prisons,  where  there  are  a  number  of  peo- 
ple confined  and  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  should  be 
more  than  one  story  high.  There  is  no  reas-  on 
why  it  should  be  more.  The  cost  of  gangways  and 
stories  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  cost  of  the 
roof  for  separate  buildings.  If  you  have  a  low  roof, 
and  any  trouble  occurs,  your  men  are  out  of  doors  at 
once.  The  building  should  be  about  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary sea-shore  hotel.  A  cell  16  feet  x8x!5  feet  makes 
a  very  comfortable  room  ;  that  is  about  the  size  of  our 
cells. 

BY  A  DELEGATE  :  But  each  cell  is  a  factory  as  well,  is 
it  not  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Each  man  works  in  his  cell,  but  it  don't 
follow  that  the  cell  should  not  be  that  size  if  he  worked 
in  a  workshop.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  solitary  system,  or  its  advantages,  but  the 
advantages  of  prison  structure.  It  is  clear  that  the 
prison  structure  of  the  country  is  very  defective.  The 
use  of  buckets  I  do  not  know  anything  about,  only 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  I  have  heard  nothing 
good  of  it  and  seen  nothing  of  it.  If  a  prison  is  prop- 
erly constructed  it  can  be  drained  just  as  well  as  any 
other  building.  For  the  outer  wall,  our  friend  from 
Missouri  says,  brick  would  be  as  good  as  stone.  Per- 
haps it  would,  if  the  cost  was  even,  for  the  factories, 
but  the  cell  building  should  be  of  stone.  A  brick  is  apt 
to  be  taken  out  here  and  there,  and  if  the  wall  is  of 
nibble  stone,  or  any  good  stone,  it  is  not  so  convenient 
to  make  holes.  Sometimes  a  prisoner  will  make  holes 
large  enough' to  get  into  his  neighbor's  cell.  The  fur- 
nishing of  a  cell  should  be  as  little  as  possible.  The 
best  thing  I  know  of  for  bedding  is  a  bm-kboard  and 
two  light  trusties  and  the  common  tick  of  straw,  that 
can  be  turned  out  and  the  straw  renewed  at  any  time. 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  give  a  prisoner  new  cell  furniture, 
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knit'c,  fork,  ))latt'  and  spoon,  <fcc.;  we  furnish  every  pris- 
oner  a  new  bed,  and  when  the  prisoner  comes  out  we 
destroy  the  straw  and  it  can  be  renewed  as  often  as 
necessary.  Some  people  require  more  attention  that 
way  than  others.  Water  closets  in  a  cell  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  can  be  arranged  if  the  building  is  prop- 
erly constructed  in  the  beginning — light,  gas,  water  and 
heat.  We  heat  the  cells  by  steam.  A  radiator  pipe 
runs  around  continuously  through  the  cells,  and  as 
much  of  that  water  as  is  not  so  hot  that  it  cannot  be 
used  by  the  injector  is  returned  to  the  boiler. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Do  you  pump  it  or  drop  it  in  ? 

We  put  it  in  with  the  injector.  You  can  take  the 
same  water  back  to  the  boiler  if  your  pressure  is  equal. 
An  injector  is  the  handiest  method  and  is  always  sure. 
For  keeping  a  prison  clean  there  is  no  way  to  do  that 
nn/ij  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  <ill  Mr  ft  me.  There  should  be 
no  particular  time  for  doing  anything ;  do  it  when  it 
needs  to  be  done.  Clean  it  once  a  day  or  once 
a  week,  but  have  it  clean  all  the  time.  The  ventilation 
of  cells,  when  they  are  built  in  this  manner,  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  you  cannot  get  it  in  any  other  way. 
There  are  two  windows  in  the  roof,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  cells ;  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  floor  is  a 
pipe  about  two  inches  thick  ;  that  is  sufficient  to  create 
a  current,  and  as  soon  as  the  window  is  open  the  bad 
air  goes  out.  This  is  a  very  important  subject,  gentle- 
men, as  the  old  prisons  are  all  defective.  There  should 
not  be  more  than  600  people  as  a  maximum  in  any  one 
prison. 

BY  A  DELEGATE  :  Do  the  prisoners  tamper  with  the 
closets  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Certainly  they  do ;  they  do  anything 
that  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Dr.  Prime  being  about  to  leave  the  meeting  called 
Rev.  Dr.  Byers  to  the  chair. 

MR.  WINES  :  I  notice  that  in  the  discussion  with  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  prisons,  so  far  as  reasons  have 
been  given  for  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  gen- 
tlemen say  1,000  men  are  just  as  easy  to  take  care  of  as 
600,  but  they  do  not  say  whether  a  thousand  is  the 
limit  or  whether  five  hundred  is  the  limit.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  feed  and  guard  a  thousand  people 
as  it  is  six  hundred.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Cassidy  whether 
it  is  as  easy  to  know  personally  a  thousand  men  as  it  is 
six  hundred,  and  whether  he  thinks  the  reformation  of 
the  prisoners  is  the  object  of  the  prison,  and  whether 
their  reformation  is  a  possibility,  and  whether  the  war- 
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dens  have  any  responsibility  for  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoners  ? 

ME.  CASSIDY  :  There  are  good  reasons  why  the  maxi- 
mum should  be  six  hundred.  Five  hundred  ought  to 
be  at  most  what  would  be  in  any  one  prison,  but  under 
no  conditions  should  they  admit  more  than  six  hundred. 
Six  hundred  people  of  the  kind  that  make  up  a  prison 
population  is  quite  enough  in  one  place,  and  is  quite  as 
much  as  one  person  can  attend  to  and  attend  to  all  the 
requirements  and  wants  and  needs,  and  a  great  many 
things  that  are  not  needed  besides  to  keep  his  attention 
employed  all  the  time.  Six  hundred  is  as  much  as  he 
can  look  after.  Cost  should  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  prison  keeping.  The  prison  should  be  conduct- 
ed as  economically  as  possible,  but  the  mere  question 
of  cost,  a  dollar  or  two  here  and  there  at  a  sacrifice  of 
everything  else,  should  not  be  taken  into  account. 
Some  of  the  men  require  treatment  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  where  they  are  massed  together,  and  the  war- 
den of  a  prison  should  see  and  know  every  prisoner  he 
has.  If  you  put  1,400  or  1,000  prisoners  together  it  is 
a  little  cheaper  for  oil  and  fuel,  and  that  is  about  all 
the  difference  in  cost. 

Mil.  BKUSH  :  The  difference  is  still  greater  in  offi- 
cers ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Not  so  much,  because  in  most  of  the 
prisons  of  the  United  States  there  are  no  officers,  there 
are  guards.  They  are  not  required  to  have  any  intelli- 
gence whatever,  only  to  stand  guard.  The  moral  char- 
acter of  the  prisoners  should  be  cared  for,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  by  one  man.  The 
warden  ought  to  be  held  responsible  by  the  people  who 
put  him  in  the  position.  There  should  be  nothing  be- 
tween him  and  his  business ;  we  cannot  separate  re- 
sponsibility from  authority.  If  you  insist  on  a  man  be- 
ing responsible  for  anything  you  must  give  him  author- 
ity to  attend  to  it  himself,  then  he  cannot  say  "  my 
deputy  did  this  "  and  "  this  enforces  the  contract  made 
with  Tom  Jones,"  or  somebody  else,  &c.  Where  a  war- 
den is  made  responsible  for  the  entire  administration  of 
the  prison  600  is  just  as  much  as  he  can  attend  to. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  a  democrat,  but  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
government  that  was  ever  made  as  good  as  a  one-niau 
government,  provided  you  have  got  the  man. 

The  Conference  adjourned  until  2:30  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
The  first  subject  taken  up  was  that  of 

PRISON  CLOTHES. 
Tlitir  quality  ;  what  garments ;  how  often  changed? 

Warden  Brush  was  called  upon  and  said : 

MR.  CHAIRMAN — I  believe  the  prisoners  should  be 
comfortably  and  well  clothed  with  cloth  of  fair  quality 
and  the  ordinary  variety  of  garments  that  people  wear, 
and  that  shirts  should  be  changed  at  least  once  a  week  ; 
that  they  should  have  the  garments,  coats,  vests,  pants, 
shirts,  shoes,  caps  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  dress  a 
man  and  in  cloth  such  as  is  suitable. 

Mr.  Brush  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  sample  of  the 
cloth  used  for  prison  suits  at  Sing  Sing,  stating  that  its 
quality  was  fair,  half  wool  and  half  cotton. 

Mr.  Wines  asked  Mr.  Brush  if  he  considered  the 
stripe  of  importance  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  That  was  discussed  quite  at  length  and 
exhaustively  during  the  last  meeting  and  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  it  was.  I  think  there  were  one  or  two 
nays  in  the  whole  association.  It  was  considered  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  stripes  or  clothes  of  some 
description  which  would  mark  them  as  distinct  from 
citizens,  as  we  style  people  who  have  not  lost  their  cit- 
izenship ;  that  the  convicts  should  be  dressed  distinct- 
ively, whether  the  cloth  was  striped  or  of  some  other 
distinctive  character  was  unimportant. 

REV.  DR.  BYERS  :  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Brush,  on 
what  ground  that  conclusion  is  reached  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  To  prevent  escapes,  for  one  thing,  and 
for  the  reason  that  they  could  be  easily  distinguished 
in  a  yard  and  shop  from  keepers,  instructors  and  citi- 
zens. 

DR.  BYERS  :  As  a  matter  of  safety,  then  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  Superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory, New  York,  says :  I  do  not  understand,  al- 
though I  ought  to  understand  it,  perhaps,  what  the 
term  "  quality  "  here  indicates.  I  suppose  all  that  could 
be  said  about  this  is  good  quality.  All  those  three 
questions  under  that  head,  I  think,  are  already  an- 
swered, and  I  should  demur  from  the  conclusion  reached, 
as  Mr.  Brush  says,  at  the  last  Conference,  that  stripes 
are  necessary  or  desirable  in  our  prisons. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Not  stripes,  but  a  distinctive  clothing, 
particolored  or  any  other. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  I  should  demur  from  the  statement 
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that  any  clothing  that  is  a  badge  of  distinction  is  es- 
sential except  in  the  absolutely  degraded  department, 
and  perhaps  I  can  explain  my  own  views  better  by  just 
stating  what  we  are  doing,  as  that  embodies  my  ideas 
on  the  subject.  We  have  three  grades.  Our  prisoners 
are  from  16  to  30  years  of  age,  and  are  convicted  of 
felonies.  We  receive  our  prisoners  in  the  intermediate 
grade  and  they  are  clothed  in  citizens  dress — a  mixed 
gray  and  sack  coat,  vest  and  pants,  and  a  navy  cap. 
We  bought  those  because  they  have  a  little  of  the 
millitary  uniform  look  which  they  all  like,  and  can 
be  bought  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  If  they  grade 
down,  we  put  on  them  a  red  dress  that  is  distinctive, 
but  it  has  a  different  impression,  I  think,  from  the 
stripes.  The  stripe  is  a  badge  of  criminality  that 
appertains  to  State  prisons.  I  do  not  know  as  I 
can  make  myself  clear,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  you  put  on  a  man  what  has  come  to  be  re- 
cognized during  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  as  a 
badge  of  lost  citizenship,  as  Mr.  Brush  intimated,  a 
universally  received  badge  of  degradation,  you  do 
damage,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  would  not  be  done  by 
a  distinctive  dress  of  different  character ;  and  since,  if 
you  have  grades,  you  must  have  two  extremes,  it  seems 
to  me  necessary  in  those  who  grade  down  to  make  a 
distinction  between  them  and  the  higher  grades,  and 
we  select  an  absolutely  clear  color  of  red.  The  upper 
grade  we  clothe  in  a  light  blue,  like  the  pants  worn  by 
the  cavalry  in  our  army.  That  consists  of  pants,  vest 
and  sack  coat.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  cut  in 
that  grade,  and  they  are  trimmed  with  a  nickel  plated 
or  bright  steel  button  and  the  men  wear  a  navy  cap 
with  a  vizor.  I  could  give  you  the  reason  for  all  that 
but  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  the  time.  We 
"find  however,  that  while  the  tirst  grade  dress  is  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  third  grade  dress,  it  is  felt  by  the  men 
to  be  a  badge  of  honor,  as  the  other  is  sometimes  felt 
to  be  a  badge  of  degradation,  though  the  sad  thing  is, 
that  the  men  who  come  into  the  third  grade,  I  think, 
do  not  feel  the  degradation  of  being  clothed  in  ;i  dis- 
tinctive dress  that  we  imagine,  and  that  the  man  who 
is  really  inclined  to  make  progress  would  feel.  That  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  and  sad  things  about  it.  I  will 
say,  as  a  general  statement,  that  a  man  who  feels  the 
degradation  of  the  distinctive  dress  never  need,  and 
never  ought  to  wear  it.  So  I  would  say  that  the 
stripes  are  not  necessary;  that  in  a  reformatory  prison 
they  are  harmful ;  that  some  distinction  is  necessary 
for  the  lower  and  the  higher  grade;  that  in  the  lower 
grade  the  sense  of  degradation  is  not  felt,  and  it  is,  I 
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a  in  sure,  not  because  the  dress  is  not  a  badge  of  deg- 
radation, but  because  the  men  are  so  degraded  that 
they  do  not  feel  it,  and  in  the  upper  grade  the  distinc- 
tive  dress  is  regarded  as  a  badge  of  honor. 

MR.  WINES  :  Do  Vou  consider  your  dress  safe  ? 

MR.  BIUH  KWAV  :  Oh,  yes;  we  have  never  had  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  out  in  citizens'  dress.  During  this  last 
summer  we  have  employed  fifty  to  seventy-five  citizens 
building  under  contract,  and  they  pass  out  at  night 
through  the  prison  entrance.  That  is  partly  attribut- 
able to  the  arrangement  of  our  entrance.  They  have  to 
pass  first  through  the  great  guard  room,  where  one  set 
of  clerks  are,  and  then  pass  through  where  the  general 
clerks  are  working.  If  one  man  should  attempt  to  go 
out  that  way  and  be  partially  successful,  we  might  look 
out  for  it  for  twelve  months  after.  We  have  never  had 
a  beginning.  My  experience  is  that  there  is  no  such 
danger  and  that  any  man  who  can  get  out  with  the 
stripes  could  get  another  suit  of  clothes  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  prison. 

MR.  SEARLS:  I  think  Mr.  Brockway  has  the  right 
view.  I  have  had  some  of  the  most  thoroughly  intel- 
ligent men  come  to  prison  and  say  that  the  crisis  of 
their  life  was  when  their  citizens'  clothes  were  taken 
off  and  the  stripes  covered  them ;  that  they  felt  in  that 
simple  change  of  dress  a  greater  blow  to  their  man- 
hood than  any  loss  that  occurred  in  their  experience 
from  the  time  of  their  arrest.  As  Mr.  Brockway  said, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  acts  very  much  as  a  preventive 
in  the  matter  of  escape.  I  think  it  is  true  that  very 
few  are  recovered  of  those  who  do  escape  who  are 
found  in  prison  clothes  and  most  of  them  substitute 
for  their  prisoner's  clothes  a  citizens'  suit  when  they 
do  escape.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  description  of  Mr. 
Brockway's  manner  of  dressing  his  patients  and  sub- 
jects, and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  to 
recognize  that  little  manhood  there  may  be  left  in 
them  and  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  it. 

REV.  DR.  BYERS  :  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  any- 
thing on  the  subject,  sir,  except  to  give  my  opinion  of 
Mr.  Broo-kway's  dress.  I  spent  a  day  with  him  on  my 
way  here  and  I  had  occasion  to  ask  him  what  that  red 
dress  meant.  It  did  not  impress  me  at  all  as  a  sign  of 
any  special  degradation  and  I  approve  of  it  because 
the  impression  made  was  so  much  more  pleasant  to  me 
than  the  stripe,  which  has  always  been  the  badge  of 
degradation.  We  use  the  stripes  in  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary, and  I  regret  that  it  is  felt  there  to  be  important, 
but  it  does  not  prevent  escapes. 
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MR.  P.  H.  LAVERTY,  keeper  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Prison,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  said : 

I  want  to  assure  you  of  just  one  thing;  I  am  not  an 
orator.  This  matter  of  prison  clothing  is  somewhat 
interesting  to  me.  In  the  prison  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  we  adopt  two  of  the  colors  adopted 
by  Mr.  Brockway,  but  we  have  them  on  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  We  deal  fairly  with  our  men,  or  at  least  I 
endeavor  to.  In  the  first  place  our  cloth  for  the  coat, 
vest  and  pantaloons  is  one  and  the  same  kind  of  mate- 
rial, known  as  jeans.  It  used  to  be  Kentucky  jeans, 
some  years  ago.  They  are  made  expressly  for  our  use 
and  of  good  quality  and  durable  in  texture.  Our 
shirts,  in  the  winter  season,  commencing  aboiit  the  lat- 
ter part  or  the  middle  of  October,  or  the  first  of  No- 
vember at  the  latest,  are  heavy  flannel,  about  two-thirds 
wool  and  one-third  cotton,  and  outside  of  that  we  have 
an  all  cotton  shirt,  both  of  which  are  striped.  The 
outer  shirt  is  a  brown  and  white ;  the  inner  shirt  is  a 
little  darker  brown — nearly  black — and  white;  they 
are  of  a  very  good  quality ;  both  materials  are  first 
rate.  Now,  as  to  the  stripes,  or  designating  mark, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  injure  a  man's 
character  to  wear  a  striped  shirt  any  more  than  it 
would  to  wear  a  white  one.  I  have  noticed,  occasion- 
ally, when  I  come  to  New  York  (formerly  a  resident 
thereof)  many  a  young  gentleman  with  white  and  blue 
striped  shirts;  I  think  they  are  sometimes  called 
"dudes."  I  have  under  my  charge  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  prison  probably  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
that  there  are  inside  of  prison  walls  to-day — men  who 
have  been  on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder,  and  a  pretty 
long  ladder,  too.  They  do  not  feel  degraded  by  the 
color  of  their  clothing,  not  at  all.  I  cannot  see  it  in 
that  way,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brush  wholly;  not  par- 
ticularly about  the  stripes;  anything  that  would  desig- 
nate a  convict,  as  we  term  them,  from  a  citizen.  In 
our  prison  we  have  a  number  of  men  we  call  instruc- 
tors, as  I  believe  Mr.  Brush  has  in  his,  who  dress  in 
citizens'  clothing.  Some  of  them  dress  as  Mr.  Brock- 
way  says  he  dresses  some  of  his  first-class  prisoners. 
It  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  for  even  an  experi- 
enced person  to  distinguish  a  prisoner  dressed  in 
that  style  from  one  of  the  instructors.  My  depu- 
ties are  all  dressed  in  a  blue  navy  uniform, 
withoTit  any  exception  when  on  duty:  that  of 
course  is  a  distinguishing  mark.  Why  not  say  that  is 
a  mark  of  dishonor,  as  much  so  as  a  man  wearing  the 
garb  of  the  cavalry-man?  I  do  not  know  of  any 
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reason,  except  that  one  person  will  adopt  one  style  of 
goods  and  another  another.  I  do  rot  think  the  cloth- 
ing would  degrade  a  man ;  I  do  not  think  the  covering 
of  a  man  ever  degrades  his  character.  I  would  claim 
myself  to  be  just  as  good  a  man,  and  I  think  any  gentle- 
man present  would,  claim  he  was  just  as  good  a 
man,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  if  he  were 
yet  the  man,  as  if  he  were  dressed  in  tine  broadcloth. 

"  How  often  changed  ?  "  We  are  a  little  particular 
in  New  Jersey  about  that,  while  you  might  not  judge 
so  from  my  appearance.  We  change  them  pretty  fre- 
quently— once  a  week,  sometimes  oftener  than  that.  I 
have  men  who  change  their  entire  dress  twice  a  week 
— probably  one  hundred.  I  have  about  850  prisoners, 
but  as  a  rule  every  person  in  the  institution  changes 
his  dress  once  a  week. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Do  you  allow  any  washing  by  the  pris- 
oners themselves  in  the  shops? 

MR.  LAVERTY  :  No,  sir ;  I  allow  them  to  wash  their 
underclothing,  furnished  at  their  expense,  in  the  cells. 
I  allow  them  hot  water  and  soap  when  they  desire  to 
wash  their  stockings  furnished  by  themselves.  Since 
I  have  been  keeper  of  that  institution,  I  have  allowed 
these  things  (white  underclothing  or  red),  but  the 
clothing  furnished  by  the  State  is  washed  in  the  gen- 
eral wash-house  and  dried  in  open  air. 

REV.  DR.  BYERS  :  Does  each  prisoner  keep  his  own 
clothes  all  the  time,  sir? 

MR.  LAVERTY  :  Yes,  sir  ;  they  have  two  sets  of  draw- 
ers, shirts,  pantaloons,  vests  and  coats.  In  the  shops 
they  work  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  Each  suit  is  num- 
bered. Their  clothing  is  always  changed  every  Satur- 
day night.  The  clothing  is  put  in  each  man's  cell  and 
on  Sunday  morning  he  can  make  the  change.  There  is 
no  law  about  it  at  all.  The  bed  clothing  is  changed 
once  a  week. 

To  MR.  BROCKWAY  :  I  heard  you  make  a  remark,  Mr. 
Brockway,  about  your  first  class  prisoners  ;  do  you  find 
as  a  rule  that  they  become  reformed  ? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  We  show  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  80  per  cent,  do  not  go  back  to  a  life  of  crime. 

MR.  LAVERTY  :  I  have  got  a  number  of  your  men. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  We  have  some  of  yours. 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  FELTON,  Superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago House  of  Correction,  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  will  say  that  I  am  at  the  head  of  an  institution  of 
which  niy  friend,  Mr.  Brockway  was  the  designer.  In 
our  institution  we  are  now  using  the  gray  suit  outside, 
and  all  the  inside  garments  are  made  about  as  those 
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prisoners  ordinarily  wear — of  the  same  material ; 
undergarments  of  half  flannel,  drawers  of  ticking,  coats 
and  vests  a  kind  of  gray  cotton  and  wool  substance, 
something  after  the  kind  that  is  called  Kentucky  jeans. 
As  touching  other  institutions,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  material  objection  to  putting  the  striped  jacket 
upon  men  who  go  into  Sing  Sing,  or  Auburn  or  Joliet, 
but  I  can  see  the  force  of  having  an  entirely  different 
system  for  an  institution  like  that  Mr.  Brockway  has 
charge  of,  and,  as  he  said,  I  think  that  the  garments 
for  different  institutions  should  not  necessarily  be  the 
same.  Now,  this  classification  of  prisoners  cannot  oc- 
cur under  the  congregate  system  ordinarily,  as  the 
buildings  are  constructed,  and  if  you  cannot  obtain 
classification  at  all — if  you  cannot  divide  into  different 
bodies,  of  course  you  must  have  one  common  uniform, 
and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mudi  importance  whether  it 
be  striped  or  anything  else.  As  a  deterrent  to  escape  it 
cuts  a  very  small  figure.  The  eye  of  an  officer  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  stripes  in  the  world.  I  cannot  see 
how  a  man  can  escape  from  some  prisons  without  careless- 
ness ;  for  instance,  at  Philadelphia  they  hardly  ever  lose 
any  prisoners.  Inside  of  a  wall  some  forty-two  feet 
high  (I  don't  know  exactly),  with  an  entrance  only  on 
one  side,  I  cannot  see  how  prisoners  can  get  away,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  stripe  is  a  necessity  in  that  regard. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  stripe  in  Sing  Sing,  Auburn 
or  Joliet,  but  I  think  in  the  ordinary  city  prisons  or  the 
prisons  of  reformatory  character,  where  prisoners, 
while  they  are  felons,  really  do  not  belong  to  the  crimi- 
nal class,  I  think  the  further  you  can  get  from  the  ob- 
jectional  stripe  or  uniform  the  better. 

MR.  MCCLAUGHRY  :  We  have  the  striped  clothing,  and 
I  think  with  Mr.  Felton,  that  in  prisons  like  ours,  if 
they  can  be  graded  and  classified,  which  is  impossible 
under  the  contract  or  the  congregate  system,  it  would 
be  well  enough  to  change  the  kind  of  clothing.  Ours 
is  the  stripe  ordinarily  used.  We  have  underclothing 
of  heavy  Canton  flannel,  and  furnish  each  man  with 
two  sets  of  underclothing  and  two  shirts,  or  three  for 
the  most  part.  The  shirts  are  made  of  heavy  ticking, 
numbered  with  the  number  of  the  prisoner,  and  washed 
every  week.  He  is  required  to  change  his  clothing 
every  week,  and  if  engaged  in  any  employment  wlu'iv 
they  soil  their  clothing  more  than  ordinarily,  they 
change  them  oftener.  We  have  one  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  to  it  that  every  prisoner's  clothing  is 
changed  as  often  as  necessary,  not  only  the  under- 
clothing, but  the  outside  clothing.  Each  person  is  re- 
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quired  to  bathe  once  a  week,  and  our  new  bath  house 
coi  i  tail  is  sixty  tubs,  so  each  man  has  a  tub  for  himself. 
Formerly,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  tin-  prison 
we  had  to  bathe  two  men  to  a  tub.  It  was  a  relic  of 
barbarism.  We  have  a  large  laundry  in  which  all  the 
underclothing  is  washed  once  a  week. 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  BURCHARD,  President  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Supervision,  said  : 

MR.  CHAIRMAN — I  beg  leave  to  say  a  word.  Some- 
times a  little  experience  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  theory. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  stripes,  and  all  that  they  imply, 
were  banished  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  with  excellent  results.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  take  issue  with  what  my  Mend  from  Chicago 
may  say  in  regard  to  Joliet,  Sing  Sing  or  Auburn,  but 
I  do  stand  here  to  say  and  claim  for  the  Wisconsin 
State  Prison  that  it  is  in  the  general  and  popular  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  a  reformatory  institution.  Not 
quite  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  that  which  is  distinctive- 
ly called  a  reformatory  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
the  statistics  show  that  quite  as  favorable  a  percentage 
of  the  graduates  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison 
maintain  themselves  when  discharged  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  compliance  with  the  law  that  they  are  not  sent 
back  to  prison  again.  We  should  consider  that  we  were 
not  doing  first-class  work  there  if  we  should  hear  of 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  prisoners  being 
re-convicted  and  sent  to  prison.  And  I  attribute  not 
a  little  of  this  success,  if  it  is  success,  to  the  fact,  sir, 
that  we  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  all  the  manhood  he  may  bring  into  prison 
with  him.  We  deem  it  a  not  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  strangers  visiting  the  prison  are  unable  to  pick 
out  the  prisoners  from  the  instructors ;  and  we  speak 
to  each  of  the  prisoners,  calling  this  one  and  that  one 
by  name,  and  saying :  "  Now,  what  reason  is  there  that 
when  you  leave  here  you  should  not  behave  yourself 
like  a  man  ?  "  I  have  had  the  honor  of  conducting  the 
Governor  of  the  State  through  the  prison,  and  he  has 
asked,  "  is  this  man  a  convict  ?  "  and  he  has  said,  "  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  be  distinguished 
as  a  convict,"  and  then  we  go  back  and  tell  the  man  in 
question,  and  the  result  is  he  is  very  much  encouraged 
indeed.  Perhaps  that  is  saying  quite  enough. 

MR.  McCLAUGHRY :  Colonel,  may  I  ask  you  how  you 
trace  the  convicts  after  they  leave  the  prison,  to  deter- 
mine what  percentage  comes  back  ? 

MR.  BURCHARD  :  That  would  be  a  very  hard  matter 
to  answer.  We  keep  track  of  a  great  many  of  them  in 


the  State,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  encourage  our  men 
to  go  home,  where  we  hear  of  them  and  keep  track  of 
them  in  that  way.  There  are  a  great  many,  of  course, 
who  go  out  of  the  State,  and  once  in  a  while  a  man 
comes  to  us  from  another  prison  and  tells  us  of  one 
and  another/who  have  been  picked  up  and  sent  to  other 
prisons. 

Mil.  McCiAUGHRY  :  Mr.  Burchard,  is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  a  very  large  proportion  you  do  not  hear  of? 

MR.  BURCHARD  :  No ;  I  think  we  do  hear  of  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  of  them. 


The  subject  next  taken  up  was  that  of 

GRADED  PRISON  SYSTEM  FOR  STATES. 

/.s  'ii  </<'*'/ rable  f     Should  classification  depend  upon   »</< 
or  criminal  record  f 

Mr.  Brockway  was  called  upon  to  open  the  discus- 
sion, and  said  :  I  answer  yes  ;  it  is  desirable,  unques- 
tionably. 

There  has  sprung  up  since  my  recollection  a  kind  of 
gradation  that  has  seemed  to  be  enforced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  In  that  space  we  have  eliminated 
from  the  prisons  the  juveniles.  The  boys  under  15 
go  to  reformatories  now  instead  of  to  the  old  prisons.  We 
have,  in  some  States,  separated  women  from  the  men, 
separate  female  prisons  having  been  built.  That  is  very 
desirable.  Massachusetts  has  a  model.  Indiana  has 
a  good  one,  and  the  subject  is  being  discussed  in  our 
own  State  nowr.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  woman's  prison 
in  our  State.  The  women  are  at  present  sequestrated 
in  the  county  penitentiaries,  some  of  them  well  oft'  and 
some  ill.  It  seems  to  me  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
before  we  can  establish  a  labor  system,  before  we  can 
make  any  progress,  is  a  kind  of  gradation,  or  analysis 
or  classification  of  the  State  prisons.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  we  have  three  prisons,  I  believe  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter.  The  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
could  select  and  make  a  kind  of  general  classification, 
taking  out  all  the  cranks  and  cripples,  and  incorrigibles 
in  the  sense  of  cranks,  that  shade  very  closely  on  the 
a  1  "normal  mental  condition,  and  sending  them  to  Clin- 
ton Prison.  If  they  withdraw  that  class  of  prisoners, 
which  arc  always  troublesome  in  prisons,  there  might 
lie  a  division,  as  between  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  pris- 
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ons,  and  the  Auburn  prison  put  upon  a  reformatory 
basis,  and  at  the  Sing  Sing  Prison  (not  losing  sight  of 
that  object  of  course  in  any  prison)  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline, industry,  <fec.,  could  be  shaped  gradually  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  accord  with  the  necessities  in  that 
particular  class  of  prison  establishment.  In  States 
where  they  have  but  one  prison,  a  graded  prison  sys- 
tem should  be,  I  think,  established,  and  may  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
correct  what  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  impression 
about  the  ability  to  establish  any  classification  in  a 
congregate  prison.  Separation  is  classification,  but 
classification  does  not  always  involve  separation.  There 
are  a  number  of  people  moving  down  Broadway  to- 
day, well-recognized  classes,  but  they  are  not  separated. 
They  mingle,  but  yet  they  are  as  well  classified  as 
though  they  were  separated  and  sent  off  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  So  in  a  prison,  by.  the  different 
dress  and  privileges  of  dietary,  by  the  great  variety  of 
little  things,  men  can  be  classified  without  being  sep- 
arated. In  our  prison  the  lower  grade  march  in  lock 
step,  the  second  grade  in  squads  of  four,  and  the  upper 
grade  in  larger  companies,  and  at  greater  distances 
apart.  There  are  a  hundred  little  things  like  that  in 
which  you  may  make  a  distinction,  and  in  every  case 
the  distinction  is  recognized.  These  men  work  side  by 
side.  But  they  have  no  communication,  as  a  necessity 
of  discipline,  of  course.  They  work  together.  The  por- 
ter and  the  clerk  and  the  business  proprietor  of  the 
commercial  house  work  in  the  same  building  all  day, 
and  when  night  comes  one  goes  home  in  his  carriage, 
another  goes  in  the  horse  car,  and  another  trudges 
away  with  his  bundle  and  his  dinner  pail  to  his  home  in  a 
tenement  house.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  I  say  that 
a  graduated  prison  system  should  be  adopted  even  in 
the  State  where  there  is  but  one  prison  ;  and  in  a  State 
like  New  York  the  same  thing  should  prevail  in  each 
separate  prison  ;  each  prison  should  be  graduated  the 
same  as  if  it  were  the  only  prison  in  the  State. 

MR.  MCCLAUGHRY  :  That  classification  would  involve 
different  quarters. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  Well,  your  prisoner  and  mine  have 
different  quarters — that  is,  separate  quarters  for  each 
prisoner ;  and  while  we  assign  one  grade  to  one  wing 
and  another  to  another,  in  some  instances  we  have  dif- 
ferent grades  on  the  same  block.  The  furniture  in 
their  rooms  is  different.  These  little  things  are  of 
minor  importance.  They  contribute  to  the  recogniz- 
ing of  different  classes,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
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gradation  as  I  shcmld  propose  it.  The  great  difference 
in  our  own  prison  that  the  men  recognize  in  the  differ- 
ent grades  is  the  difference  in  the  proceeding  of  grad- 
ing out — that  makes  a  mighty  difference,  you  know. 
The  first  grade  fellows  are  all  in  Mr.  Searles'  charge 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  The  good-time  law  is  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  inaugurate  the  system. 

MR.  McCiAUGHRY :  The  worst  prisoners  we  have  re- 
turn all  the  time. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  That  is  the  fault  of  your  supervis- 
ion. The  grade  depends  upon  the  record  made.  The 
mles  in  the  ordinary  prison  are  not  so  strict  as  to  de- 
tect moral  obliquities  when  they  do  not  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  prison  government,  and  that  is  the  fault 
of  the  prison  system.  When  you  say  the  worst  pris- 
oner may  grade  out  and  get  his  good-time  yon  make  a 
serious  reflection  on  the  law  or  on  the  administration. 
What  constitutes  a  perfect  record  is  that  he  shall  work 
for  a  contractor  and  never  commit  an  assault  and  never 
attempt  to  escape.  If  that  is  all,  any  man  can  work 
through  it. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  That  is  the  language  of  the  statute. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  The  language  of  the  statute  is  mis- 
interpreted by  the  prisoners,  but  I  did  not  suppose  it 
was  by  the  wardens.  The  language  of  the  statute 
would  prevent  the  according  a  good-time  to  any  pris- 
oner against  whom  there  is  any  record  whatever  of 
misconduct.  The  law  declares  imperatively  that  when 
a  man  attempts  to  escape,  the  warden  shall  not  send 
up  his  name  to  the  Governor,  and  declares  that  any 
offence  (meaning  a  misdemeanor  under  the  law  of  the 
State)  shall  prevent  him  from  any  good-time.  Then, 
still  further,  the  warden  is  obliged  to  certify  to  the 
Governor  that  he  has  kept  a  record  of  the  man's  con- 
duct, and  that  it  is  perfect,  and  there  are  no  offenses 
recorded  against  him.  I  know  it  is  a  common  tiling 
( and  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  reflection  upon  any  one) 
to  send  a  man's  name  up  to  the  Governor  and  say  that 
his  misconduct  does  not  amount  to  anything,  he  has 
earned  his  good-time,  as  we  count  good-time  here,  and 
we  will  certify  to  it.  The  little  things  must  be  taken 
note  of  if  you  desire  to  prevent  scoundrels  working 
through  your  system,  when  a  good  fellow  may  be  de- 
tained. That  would  be  the  fault  of  your  system. 

MR.  WINES:  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  warden 
should  construct  the  rules  of  the  prison  so  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  required  to  co-operate  in  an  effort 
to  secure  his  own  reformation? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  I  do  not  put  it  in  that  language,  but 
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I  would  say  yes  to  that.  He  must  be  either  for  or 
against;  and  if  you  accept  that  statement,  then,  I  say 
the  rules  should  be  so  made  that  he  should  co-operate. 
But  I  can't  explain  it,  perhaps,  without  taking  too 
much  time.  I  want  to  hear  from  other  gentlemen 
about  it.  I  will  make  this  general  statement,  that 
when  a  warden  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  every 
prisoner  under  his  control — not  only  when  he  enters 
the  prison  but  during  every  day  of  every  week  and 
month  of  his  imprisonment— if  he  is  a  serious  man  and 
a  wise  man  he  can  so  construct  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  requirements  as  to  detect  the  moral  obliquity 
of  bad  men,  who  under  a  loose  system  would  work 
through  and  get  out  in  spite  of  him. 

I  would  like  to  speak  just  a  moment  in  relation  to 
the  second  division  of  this  question:  "Should  classifi- 
cation depend  upon  age  or  criminal  record?"  With 
the  exception  that  the  juveniles  should  be  removed 
and  that  in  great  populous  States  we  had  better  let 
alone  the  system  that  sends  to  houses  of  correction 
and  penitentiary,  drunks  and  misdemeanors,  with  this 
exception,  I  say  no.  Classification  should  depend 
neither  upon  age  nor  criminal  record  outside  of  the 
prison.  When  a  man  goes  into  a  prison  I  would  re- 
ceive him  in  citizen's  clothes  in  the  intermediate  grade, 
and  from  that  day  on  let  his  classification  depend,  not 
upon  conduct  alone,  but  upon  character — which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  possible  for  a  wise  man,  with  a 
narrow  supervision,  to  almost  perfectly  ascertain. 
Character  is  the  true  basis  of  classification  in  prison ; 
it  ought  to  be  in  society — but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not. 
Now,  I  want  to  repeat  what  seems  to  me  a  thought 
that  ought  to  rest  down  upon  every  one  of  us  and  be 
taken  away  with  us  to  our  several  homes — that  you 
cannot  do  much  yet  for  the  reformation  of  our  prisons 
and  prison  system  until  you  take  up  this  question  that 
comes  up  this  afternoon  at  3:30  (the  indefinite  sen- 
tence), and  do  something  in  the  way  of  classification. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  may  be  done  in  a  State 
where  there  are  several  prisons  or  where  there  is 
only  one. 

DR.  BARBOUR  spoke  as  follows : 

MR.  CHAIRMAN — The  point  which  occurs  to  me,  in 
connection  with  this  graded  system,  is  not  yet  covered. 
My  idea  is  that  the  grading  should  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  those  who  are  not  steeped  in  crime  should  not 
be  taught  by  those  who  are ;  the  gradation,  as  suggested 
by  the  last  speaker,  does  not  do  that.  It  does  not 
separate  these  classes.  A  young  man  may  come  from 
one  class  and  mingle  in  the  shops  with  another  class, 
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and  he  goes  out  just  as  thoroughly  skilled  in  crime  as 
if  he  were  in  the  cell  with  them.  What  we  want  is  to 
so  grade  our  prisons  that  the  experienced  ones  shall 
not  teach  the  others.  One  of  the  most  expert  crimin- 
als I  ever  saw,  sent  up  to  Sing  Sing  some  years  ago, 
said,  "  When  I  was  taken  into  the  Tombs  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  crime ;  I  was  put  in  with  an  old 
forger  and  burglar ;  when  I  went  out  I  was  tit  to  com- 
mit any  crime."  He  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
men  we  had  in  prison;  if  anything  broke  down  we 
could  send  for  LaGrange  and  he  would  fix  it.  There 
he  started  with  a  little  offense,  was  thrown  into  the 
Tombs  with  an  old,  hardened  criminal,  and  went  out 
ready  to  commit  anything,  and  knew  how  to  do  it. 

The  point  we  want  in  gradation  is  to  so  separate 
those  classes  that  the  hardened  ones  shall  not  instruct 
those  who  know  nothing  about  crime. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Does  the  question  on  the  programme  re- 
fer to  the  prisons  or  to  the  gradation  of  prisoners  in 
the  State  prisons?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
determine  that. 

MR.  TOUSEY:  There  are  two  divisions  of  the  ques- 
tion— one  is,  "Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  graded  system 
for  States  ? "  That  must  refer  to  prisons,  beginning 
with  the  station  house,  the  county  jail,  the  workhouse, 
the  State  reformatory  and  the  penal  institutions.  That 
is  a  graded  system. 

Mil.  BOUND  :  I  should  hardly  think  that  would  be  a 
graded  system.  The  things  do  not  hang  together  or 
bear  any  relation ;  there  is  no  classification  of  crimin- 
als in  them,  nor  by  them. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  They  do  bear  a  relation  and  they  must 
be  held  to  this  relationship. 

DR.  BYERS  :  I  am  trying  to  get  right  on  this  subject 
of  a  graded  system  in  prisons,  and  I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Brockway  for  the  suggestion  that  you  can  have  a 
graded  system  in  a  single  prison. 

DR.  BARBOUR  :  My  view  of  it  would  be  to  grade  clear 
down  right  to  the  House  of  Refuge. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  As  I  understand  this  question,  it  refers 
to  the  prison  system  of  States,  which  takes  in  the 
House  of  Refuge,  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  and  the 
system  in  which  the  prisons  should  be  graded  in  the 
courts.  I  agree  almost  wholly  with  what  Mr.  Brock  - 
way  has  said  on  this  subject,  but  I  believe  they  should 
commence  grading  them  when  sentenced.  I  believe 
our  penitentiaries  should  be  places  for  imprisonment 
and  reformation,  and  I  believe  our  State  prisons 
should  be  more  for  the  hardened,  incorrigible  and  irre- 
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deemable.  Now,  the  worst  of  the  prisoners  are  sent  to 
the  count\  penitentiary ;  it  should  not  be  so;  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  law,  but  the  whole  system  of 
prison  management  in  the  State  has  been  corrupted 
through  the  idea  of  making  money  out  of  the  prisoners. 
Kadi  penitentiary  is  fighting  each  successive  Legis- 
lature to  keep  the  felons  in  their  penitentiary,  so  that 
they  may  earn  money  for  their  respective  counties 
without  regard  to  their  future  reformation  or  their 
association  with  boys  that  go  there  for  a  few  weeks. 
Now,  that  ought  not  to  be  ;  and  I  am  really  sorry  for 
iny  indisposition,  because  this  is  a  subject  I  have 
thought  of  more  than  any  other  in  connection  with  our 
prisons,  and  I  have  seen  its  abuse.  It  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  while  there  are  reformatories 
and  industrial  schools  that  might  educate  many  of  our 
men  who  are  not  criminals,  but  do  criminal  acts,  and 
of  whom  good  men  and  citizens  could  be  made,  they 
are  put  right  in  with  the  worst  men.  Take  Kings 
County :  often  there  are  fourteen-year  men  and  men 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  simply  that  they  may  work 
for  that  county ;  and  we  get  from  Kings  County 
scarcely  a  man  except  for  murder  and  for  life  ;  and  it 
has  gone  so  far  that  the  judges  have  agreed  to  send 
the  men  to  the  Kings  County  Penitentiaries  even 
in  violation  of  the  Penal  Code — so  the  papers 
say.  We  have  in  this  State  six  penitentiaries  and 
various  houses  of  refuge,  and,  as  Mr.  Brockway  has 
suggested,  there  is  room  for  nine  grades  of  prisons.  I 
do  not  believe  much  in  learning  criminal  acts  in  prison. 
There  is  another  thing  :  some  one  said  that  sixty-seven 
per  cent,  go  back  to  prison.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true.  Twenty-eight  per  cent,  is  the  most  that  ever 
came  back  to  Sing  Sing  prison.  It  will  not  run  twenty. 
And  then  another  matter,  which  came  up  here  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  the  worst  convict  sometimes  earns 
his  short  time.  I  think  that  is  the  reality ;  the  worst 
criminal  will  earn  his  short  time,  and  under  the  law, 
and  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  if  he  conforms  to  the 
rules  of  the  prisons  and  does  his  alloted  task  he  shall 
be  allowed  two  months  on  the  first  year,  two  months 
on  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  term  expires.  The 
law  does  not  say  a  thing  about  his  moral  character. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  What  does  the  law  say  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  That  he  shall  do  his  alloted  task  and 
behave  himself. 

Mi;.  BROCKWAY  :  That  is  just  where  the  difficulty  oc- 
curs. 

MR.   BRUSH  :    Our  rules  say  that  they  should  keep 
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themselves  clean  and  not  fight  with  one  another.  Our 
worst  men  in  prison  never  get  a  mark.  The  time  that 
they  spend  in  prison  is  simply  a  vacation  from  their 
regular  business  ;  you  can't  put  a  mark  against  them. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  If  one  of  those  fellows  should  steal 
his  fellow  prisoner's  towel,  would  that  forfeit  his  good- 
time  under  your  rules  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  A  portion  of  it ;  yes.  But  you  couldn't 
get  them  to  do  it. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  If  he  should  tell  you  a  lie  with  in- 
tention to  deceive  would  he  forfeit  his  good-time  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Yes  ;  a  portion  of  it. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  Under  your  rules  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  I  do  not  know  as  we  would  take  that 
into  consideration  ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  do 
not  lie  to  us.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who  are  the 
worst  in  prison,  who  stay  in  prison  until  they  get  out 
without  doing  one  single  act  that  a  gentleman  would 
not  do.  We  have  lots  of  them  in  Sing  Sing. 

MR.  BURCHARD  :  I  understand  your  proposition  to  be 
this :  That  you  put  in  a  certain  number  of  prisoners 
under  a  given  set  of  rules  and  apply  the  rules  indis- 
criminately, and  your  professional  burglar  will  abide 
by  those  rules  more  strictly  than  the  others. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Yes,  more  strictly  than  the  careless  boy. 
Then  again  here  is  another  rule  :  because  a  man  is  good 
in  prison  he  is  not  necessarily  good  outside.  "We  have 
many  a  man  who  has  gone  out — Dr.  Barbour  will  re- 
member many  of  them — whose  conduct  has  been  perfect, 
\vho  have  been  loved  by  the  officers  of  the  prison.  They 
will  come  to  New  York  and  go  back  the  next  week  to 
prison.  The  prison  officers  furnish  the  balance  wheel 
that  keeps  them  in  check. 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  I  say  it  is  possible,  by  relieving  the 
prisoner  from  this  balance  wheel  partially,  putting  him 
under  parole,  if  necessary,  to  apply  new  tests  that  will 
detect  the  character  of  the  man. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  There  is  another  thing  that  comes  up 
— the  facts  that  you  obtain  as  to  what  becomes  of  your 
men  afterward.  I  never  believe  in  all  those  statistics. 
They  seem  to  me  absurd  on  their  face  and  untrue  in 
fact.  To-day  I  could  say  that  within  thirty  days  more 
men  came  back  from  the  Eluiira  Reformatory  than 
from  the  Sing  Sing  Prison.  That  might  be  true  ;  it  /* 
a  fact  that  for  the  last  thirty  days  more  men  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Elmira  Reformatory  than  from 
Sing  Sing  Prison.  Does  that  prove  that  Sing  Sing  re- 
formed all  her  men  while  Elmira  did  not.  It  does 
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not  prove  anything.  It  proves  as  much  as  those  sta- 
tistics  do. 

**  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  decidedly  in 
favor  of  grading  the  prisoners  in  a  State,  from  the 
House  of  Refuge  up,  and  that  their  work  and  treat- 
ment and  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  should  all 
depend  upon  the  grades  in  the  institution  to  which 
they  should  go  first.  Instead  of  grading  them  in  the 
prison  I  would  grade  them  in  the  Court — have  the 
Court  grade  them  by  the  place  to  which  they  send 
them — have  the  Court  send  a  certain  class  to  the  pen- 
itentiary, another  to  the  reformatory  and  a  third  to 
the  prison.  We  need  some  legislation  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  think,  to  get  it  anywhere  near  perfect ;  but  the 
Courts  could  do  a  great  deal.  A  boy  should  not  be 
sent  with  older  criminals. 

DR.  BYEES  :  Under  a  graded  prison  system,  when 
you  have  found  this  man  to  be  an  old  offender,  the 
Governor  should  have  authority  to  transfer  him  to  a 
different  character  of  prison. 

Mn.  BHUSH  :  There  is  that  rule  now,  so  far  as  the 
prison  and  reformatory  is  concerned.  We  have  little 
boys  now  come  into  the  prison,  but  we  do  not  know 
about  them  ;  they  say  "  He  is  one  of  the  worst  prison- 
ers in  the  State."  No  one  would  stand  in  the  hall  and 
see  him  come  into  the  prison  without  crying  Shame ; 
still,  those  things  occur.  We  have  fools  who  are  con- 
stantly sent  us.  There  should  be  some  power  to  trans- 
fer them.  I  have  had  idiots  who  had  not  sense  enough 
to  take  their  clothes  off  and  put  them  on. 

Mu.  W.  D.  PATTERSON  (Superintendent  of  the  Cleve- 
land House  of  Correction)  said :  Mr.  President,  as  I  look 
at  this  question  it  refers  to  a  graded  system  for  States 
more  than  gradation  in  any  particular  prisons  in  the 
State ;  and  yet  they  are  very  closely  associated.  Now, 
I  say  very  emphatically,  that  any  and  every  State  should 
have  a  prison  system  for  the  State,  commencing  with 
the  place  for  juvenile  offenders.  Call  that  the  House  of 
Refuge,  or  State  Reform  Farm,  or  State  Reform  School, 
but  that  should  be  the  place  for  the  juvenile  offender. 
For  the  young  man,  after  he  has  passed  the  juvenile 
class,  the  State  should  have  a  State  Reformatory,  sinii- 
ilar  to  what  my  friend  Mr.  Brockway  has.  After  the 
State  Reformatory  comes  the  State  Penitentiary.  That 
I  understand  to  be  a  system  tit  for  any  State.  After  the 
State  is  systematized,  then  every  prison  wants  to  be 
systematized.  I  claim  that  in  the  House  of  Refuge  there 
is  room  for  a  system  of  gradation  of  children.  Then 
when  you  pass  up  to  the  Reformatory,  there  should  be 
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a  system  of  gradation  and  classification  again  just  as 
Mr.  Brockway  has.  But,  as  Warden  Brush  lias  stated, 
sometimes  a  man  very  young  in  years  is  very  old  in 
plans  and  conceptions  of  crime.  After  they  have  gone 
through  the  State  Reformatory  and  come  up  to  the 
State  Penitentiary,  it  is  just  as  important  that  a  system 
of  grading  and  classification  be  instituted  there.  In  that 
classification,  if  young  men  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, the  younger  men  should  constitute  the  first 
class  or  first  grade,  with  some  system  of  education,  be- 
cause, if  you  lock  men  up  in  prison  and  insist  upon  their 
labor  and  take  all  the  labor  you  can  get  out  of  them 
ten  hours  a  day,  if  you  please,  and  do  nothing  for  the 
men,  you  send  them  out  of  the  prison  worse  criminals 
than  when  they  came  in,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  So  I 
say  you  must  begin  with  the  young  man  when  he 
reaches  the  Penitentiary  and  commence  a  system  of 
education ;  and  any  system  that  fails  to  do  this  fails  to 
do  its  duty  to  the  prisoner.  Then  you  want  the  second 
and  the  third  class  in  the  State  Prison,  just  as  Mr. 
Brockway  says. 

Should  classification  depend  upon  age  or  criminal 
record  ?  I  say  that  it  should  depend  in  part  upon  age 
and  in  part  upon  record.  You  cannot  always  take  a 
young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  say  that  he  is 
fit  for  the  first  grade,  because  sometimes  a  young  man 
may  be  so  steeped  in  crime  down  in  his  heart  that  he  is 
fit  for  the  lower  grade ;  or,  as  Mr.  Brush  says,  the  "  higher 
grade."  He  is  fit  for  association  with  the  worst  class  of 
criminals  you  have.  You  have  got  to  sit  down  with 
each  individual  prisoner  and  study  his  individual  ease. 
By  that  kind  of  treatment,  such  as  Mr.  Brockway  has, 
you  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  man,  and 
upon  his  age  and  upon  his  daily  record,  and  upon  his 
inward  character  that  you  are  enabled  to  discover  by 
daily  association  with  him,  you  can  find  out  to  what 
grade  or  class  he  belongs.  I  say  emphatically  that  we 
should  have  this  graded  system  for  the  State  and  in  the 
prisons. 

MR.  BRUSH:  Do  you  mean  the  record  they  had  when 
they  came  to  prison,  or  in  the  prison  V 

MR.  PATTERSON:  Just  the  present  prison  record. 
Warden  Brush  referred  to  a  difficulty  in  the  State  sys- 
tems, that  the  State  Prisons  were  contending  as  to  who 
should  have  this  and  the  other  man,  so  that  the  county 
might  make  money  out  of  him.  Now,  if  the  State  or 
county  finances  are  to  be  the  first  thing  considered, 
then  we  are  all  concerned  about  our  State  or  county 
institutions.  But  if  the  prisoner  and  his  welfare,  for  the 
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money  question  must  be  lost  si^ht  of  entirely.  If  we 
take  a  man  in  prison  and  keep  him  for  two  or  three  or 
five  or  ten  years,  and  turn  him  out  no  better  than  when 
lu-  came  in,  the  State  or  the  county  or  the  city  has  not 
done  its  duty  by  the  individual.  We  must  lose  sight  of 
the  money  question  and  deal  with  a  man  as  a  man  or  a 
brother. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Is  that  possible  ?  For  instance,  there  are 
six  penitentiaries  in  this  State.  You  introduce  a  law 
to-morrow  saying  that  the  prisoners  who  go  to  prison 
for  over  three  years  must  go  to  States  Prisons,  and 
those  who  go  for  under  that  should  go  to  the  county 
penitentiaries ;  do  you  suppose  you  would  get  a  single 
vote  in  this  State  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mi;.  PATTERSON  :  That  would  not  change  the  correct- 
ness of  the  system. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  You  have  got  to  take  things  as  they  are, 
somewhat. 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  If  the  Chair  will  permit  me  a  word 
further :  My  own  is  a  city  institution,  yet  I  have  to  deal 
with  about  300  prisoners,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  juveniles,  all  under  one 
roof,  which  we  condemn  as  being  wrong.  In  my  prison, 
with  most  of  our  prisoners  short  time  men,  I  say  it  is 
possible  for  a  keeper,  if  he  is  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  to 
become  acquainted  with  those  men  individually  and 
tind  out  all  about  their  antecedents,  and  he  has  the 
prisoner  before  him  every  day.  I  introduced  a  system 
of  grades  and  classifications  there.  It  was  not  perfect, 
from  the  fact  that  we  had  not  the  room  to  make  it  so, 
and  yet  a  system  of  grades  and  classifications  can  be 
commenced  in  any  prison.  I  grade  my  men  by  their 
daily  record  in  the  prison,  by  their  conduct  and  by  their 
work.  We  do  not  press  any  man  to  get  the  last  drop  of 
sweat  out  of  him.  We  give  them  a  fair  piece  of  work, 
and  upon  their  record  in  the  prison  they  are  graded  ; 
and  it  works  well.  My  first  grade  men  I  give  advantages 
over  the  other  grades;  for  instance,  on  the  Sabbath  day 
I  throw  open  the  cell  doors  and  tell  them  "  you  have 
the  liberty  of  this  hall  all  this  day."  I  spread  the  table 
in  the  hall  and  cover  it  with  books.  Those  men  esteem 
that  a  very  great  privilege,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  incen- 
tive to  men  who  are  further  down  in  the  scale  to  get  up 
to  this  point. 

BY  A  DELEGATE  :  Would  you  include  the  city  and 
county  prisons  as  well  as  the  State? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  Yes,  sir. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  this  system  is  attainable  ordi- 
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narily  in  our  States  until  we  get  the  whole  prison  ques- 
tion out  of  politics  V  " 

MR.  PATTERSON:  I  think  it  is,  although  it  can't  be  so 
perfectly  until  we  get  it  out  of  politics.  And  I  would 
say  here  that  the  seal  of  every  intelligent  man  ought  to 
be  against  politics  coming  into  prison  management. 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  now  seems 
to  be  between  grading  and  herding.  Which  is  the  best  ? 
It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  I  think,  by  all  the 
gentlemen,  that  the  prison  structure  is  very  defective  ; 
that  is  the  beginning,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
has  been  pretty  generally  accepted  that  the  prison 
systems  of  the  country  are  very  defective.  Hence 
they  are  reaching  out  for  something  that  will  take  the 
place  of  herding.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  grading. 
If  mankind  were  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
thought  and  actions  of  other  individuals,  then  possibly 
grading  might  be  effective.  It  is  difficult  to  get  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  character  in  any  community  so 
that  you  could  grade  them  together  and  make  them 
harmonious  and  work  in  concert  with  any  form  of 
labor  that  you  might  choose  to  give  them.  Whenever 
you  admit  that  classification  is  a  necessity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal  class,  or  in  the  treatment  of 
people  who  occupy  prisons,  then  the  only  classification 
is  individualization.  There  is  no  mistake  about  that. 
You  may  get  a  young  man  that  will  come  in  and  make 
you  think  at  first  sight,  or  from  the  acquaintance  of  a 
month  or  two,  that  he  will  be  a  very  desirable  man  to 
put  among  the  best  people  you  have,  and  maybe  he  is 
the  very  worst  one  in  your  prison  so  far  as  corruption 
of  his  associates  is  concerned.  There  is  no  classifica- 
tion can  be  made  that  would  be  as  sure  to  reach  the 
results  desired  as  the  individualization  of  each  pris- 
oner. It  is  true  that  the  architectural  structure  of 
your  prisons  is  such  that  that  cannot  be  effected.  In 
many  of  the  States  new  prisons  are  required,  and  the 
prison  structure  should  be  located  with  a  view  of  in- 
dividualizing the  people  that  they  have.  There  is  a 
crime  class  in  the  community  who  associate  and  rotate, 
who  are  continually  going  from  one  prison  to  another, 
or  from  the  prison  they  leave  to  return.  They  follow 
their  regular  vocation.  As  far  as  prison,  reformatory 
influences  and  discipline  are  concerned,  the  effect  on 
those  persons  is  not  very  great.  There  are  not  many 
of  them  that  actually  reform.  Statistics  are  not  en- 
tirely reliable.  I  suppose  the  best  statistics  on  prisons 
in  the  country  are  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  To 
know  how  many  would  return  to  prison  is  a  very  diffi- 
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cult  matter.  From  a  general  knowledge  of  that  kind 
of  people  and  from  a  long  acquaintance  with  them,  I 
think  about  four  per  cent,  reform,  and  not  more  than 
that,  of  the  crime  class  proper.  Of  those  who  come 
to  prison  upon  first  conviction  or  first  offences,  we 
keep  ;i  strict  line  of  statistics,  and  we  know  that  75  per 
cent,  get  lost  in  the  community  and  do  not  get  l>;i<-k 
into  prison  at  all.  If  they  were  graded  or  herded,  the 
probability  is  that  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  crime  class  people.  Gradation  is  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  State  in  furnishing  reformator- 
ies, and  all  prisons  should  be  reformatories.  The  first 
idea  of  a  prison  arrangement  should  be  to  secure  tli<- 
rescue  of  as  many  people  as  possible  from  the  crim- 
inal class.  The  object  of  sending  the  individual  to 
prison  is  to  protect  society  and  to  punish  the  criminal 
in  order  to  deter  others  from  committing  the  same 
character  of  crime,  and  all  that  the  State  expects  from 
the  prison  management  is  such  security  to  society  as 
that  can  give. 

The  number  of  young  people  who  come  into  our 
prisons  now,  I  suppose,  is  as  great  as  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  principally  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  trades  to  learn.  They 
have  not  the  opportunities  to  learn  trades,  it  is  said, 
and  there  has  been  no  effort  in  that  direction  by  phil- 
anthropists. There  is  plenty  of  school  education,  pub- 
lic schools  and  education  of  all  kinds,  except  education 
to  labor.  There  is  no  classification  that  can  be  made  in 
the  prison  population  on  either  of  the  two  terms  men- 
tioned here,  age  or  criminal  record.  It  is  impossible. 
The  only  classification  that  can  be  made  is  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  individual  character  of  the  man.  The 
different  means  you  may  possess,  or  different  means 
you  may  bring  to  bear  to  give  you  a  knowledge  of  this 
individual's  character,  both  before  and  during  his  time 
in  prison,  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  you  could  pos- 
sibly make  a  classification.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  know  that  the  system  of  grading  or  classification  is 
being  discussed,  gentlemen,  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  popular  and  tending  in  the 
right  direction,  which  is  to  separate  the  criminal 
<-lasses  from  those  who  get  to  prison  that  have  not  be- 
gun crime.  It  is  not  fair  in  any  government  that  takes 
the  liberty  from  the  individual,  which  it  has  the  right 
to  do  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  to  make  his  condi- 
tion worse  than  it  was  before  it  took  that  liberty 
away.  There  are  a  large  number  of  people  that  com- 
mit offenses  against  property  where  person  is  no  part 
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of  the  offense.  Is  it  proper  to  associate  one  of  those 
people  with  a  Five  Points  rough  and  lock  them  to- 
gether ?  You  must  separate  them  from  their  surround- 
ings, and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  think  and  dwell 
upon  their  condition,  and  what  they  will  be  when 
they  return  from  where  they  are  ?  Some  of  those 
people  have  families,  who  come  to  the  prison.  If  the 
men  are  individualized,  they  see  no  one  but  the  pris- 
oner whom  they  come  to  see.  They  are  relieved  from 
the  impression  that  prison  has  on  that  kind  of  people 
generally.  If  they  are  tidy  in  their  habits  and  require 
specialties,  with  an  individual  treatment  it  is  no  trouble 
to  allow  them  to  have  them.  On  the  herding  plan  you 
have  got  to  treat  every  man  alike  ;  you  cannot  allow 
this  man  to  have  privileges  and  deprive  another  one  of 
the  same.  Where  you  have  them  under  individual 
treatment  and  separate  you  can  use  your  own  judg- 
ment as  far  as  their  wants  may  be  accommodated.  So 
far  as  classification  is  concerned,  there  is  no  treatment 
so  good  as  the  individualization  of  the  prisoner. 

BY  A  DELEGATE  :  Is  it  not  possible  to  unite  the  two 
systems,  to  use  the  individual  system  for  a  while  and 
afterwards  the  graded  system  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  I  think  not,  as  a  rule.  In  some  cases 
association  might  be  proper.  But,  as  a  rule,  that  is 
exploded  in  English  prisons.  They  begin  with  separa- 
tion, and  then  destroy  all  the  effects  of  separation  as 
accomplished  by  herding  them  with  others.  Where 
you  have  your  own  judgment  you  can  make  your  se- 
lections. Associations  will  work  well  for  a  time,  but 
to  make  it  a  general  rule  that  every  one  shall  be  asso- 
ciated with  others  for  a  certain  length  of  time  destroys 
the  whole. 

MR.  WINES  :  I  would  like  to  make  one  remark  on 
what  Mr.  Patterson  said.  I  did  not  perceive  that  in 
his  remarks  he  included  anywhere  the  county  jails  in 
which  men  are  delayed  awaiting  trial  for  petty  offenses. 
He  seemed  to  have  in  mind  entirely  the  class  of  felons, 
and  to  have  omitted  the  class  of  misdemeanors.  In 
that  connection  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  the  question,  What  lias  ;i  county  to 
do  with  crime  or  with  its  punishment?  What  sense  is 
there  in  entrusting  the  care  of  prisoners  to  county 
officials  under  any  circumstances?  I  can  understand 
the  sense  of  State  prisons,  because  the  State  author- 
ities have  the  power  to  make  ordinances,  and  having 
the  power  to  make  ordinances,  they  must  have  the 
power  to  enforce  them;  but  the  county  authorities 
have  no  power  to  make  ordinances  and  have  no  power 
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to  make  laws.  It  is  not  county  law  which  is  broken  ; 
it  is  not  the  dignity  of  the  county  which  is  wounded 
\\  In  11  the  law  is  broken.  It  seems  a  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  entrust  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  which  the  State  has  ordained  to  the  hands  of 
county  officials.  And  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
great  reasons  of  the  growth  of  crime  in  the  community 
and  the  evils  which  exist  in  our  present  system,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  system  of  prisons  for  the  State 
is  complete  which  does  not  involve  the  abolition  of  the 
connection  which  now  exists  between  county  officials 
and  prison  administration.  I  would  go  further.  I 
would  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  county  officials 
should  be  appointed  to  make  arrests.  All  arrests,  it 
appears  to  me,  ought,  under  a  proper  system  of  juris- 
prudence, to  be  made  by  officials  of  the  State,  and  the 
men  to  make  arrests  ought  to  be  appointed  under 
State  authority,  and  not  in  any  sense  to  be  under  the 
authority  of  the  counties.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
point  for  the  consideration  of  this  body  and  for  the 
public. 

MR.  McCiAUGHRY  asked  where  the  prisoner  should 
be  detained. 

MR.  WINES  :  It  seems  to  me,  the  arrests  being  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  State,  the  prisoner  should  be  de- 
tained in  prisons  under  and  controlled  by  the  State, 
and  that  the  whole  system  of  county  jails  in  this  coun- 
try has  grown  up  among  us  as  the  natural  results  of  a 
condition  of  society  which  existed  many  years  ago,  and 
is  wholly  unadapted  to  the  present  condition  of  society 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  growing  abuse  which 
ought  to  be  reformed. 

MR.  FELTON  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  un- 
der discussion  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  A  gen- 
tleman who  has,  I  think,  in  his  line  of  work,  no  equal 
on  this  continent,  has  said  that  you  cannot  reform  the 
system  unless  you  make  it  a  necessity  that  the  men  in 
jail  be  kept  separate.  For  many  years  the  Prison  As- 
sociation of  New  York  (and  I  would  say  there  is  not  a 
more  usefiil  association  in  the  world  than  this ;  their 
volumes  are  volumes  that  every  man  should  have  in 
his  library)  have  tried  to  take  politics  out  of  prison 
matters.  The  Governor  is  changed  and  awray  goes  a 
man,  no  matter  how  great  his  usefulness  ;  so  it  is  hard 
to  get  politics  entirely  away  from  prison  management. 
Before  you  have  anything  perfect  in  my  opinion  you 
must  come  down  to  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  system 
of  individual  treatment. 
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MR.  CHARLES  L.  BRACE,  Secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  New  York,  spoke  as  follows :  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  Mr.  Wines'  remark  in  regard  to  the 
county  system.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  all  know,  that  this 
is  an  antiquated  system  which  has  come  down  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  was  transplanted  here, 
and  now  of  course  has  got  a  firm  position  through  the 
whole  country ;  but  you  will  observe  that  all  the  re- 
forms in  prisons  and  poor  houses,  and  all  the  great 
moral  institutions  in  the  State  are  in  the  line  of  doing 
away  with  the  county  system.  In  this  State  the  con- 
dition, for  instance,  of  the  children  in  the  county  poor 
houses  was  something  that  was  appalling  for  many 
years,  until  a  law  was  passed  which  finally  transferred 
all  children  of  sound  mind  and  body  to  certain  public 
institutions.  You  will  recollect  what  a  wonderful 
change  in  human  happiness  was  made  by  the  act  which 
transferred  the  county  insane  from  these  wretched  dens 
in  which  they  were  found  throughout  the  State,  some 
of  them  in  cages  and  some  of  them  in  the  most  miser- 
able holes.  These  subjects  were  transferred  to  the 
State  asylum,  and  any  gentleman  can  now  see  them 
treated  in  those  places  in  a  right  manner  and  every- 
thing comfortable  in  their  maintenance.  And  so  it 
has  been  in  different  branches  in  this  State,  and  I  have 
no  question,  as  Mr.  Wines  has  said,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  carry  this  out  in  every  branch  in 
the  State,  and  we  shall  not  have  these  miserable  dens 
of  county  jails.  Every  one  who  has  visited  them  will 
know  what  unmitigated  evils  they  are.  In  the  poorer 
States  they  are  almost  a  necessity,  but  in  these  older 
and  wealthier  States  it  is  possible  that  we  shall  remove 
prisoners  from  the  county  charge  and  bring  them  into 
these  better  graded  and  State  institutions. 

There  is  no  reform  .anywhere  under  county  institu- 
tions, where  they  must  be  herded  together,  the  old 
and  the  young,  and  sometimes  the  two  sexes  and  every 
kind  of  character.  And  therefore  I  should  add  that 
the  aim  of  reformers  should  be  to  do  away  with  the 
county  system  and  to  carry  prisoners  more  and  more 
into  large  graded  institutions.  But  I  was  compelled  to 
differ  from  our  friend  from  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  which  he  calls  individualization ;  in 
other  words,  in  regard  to  solitary  confinement  and 
treatment  of  other  prisoners.  I  do  not  think  at  all 
that  the  matter  is  decided  in  England.  It  seems  to 
nif  that  it  is  much  more  nearly  decided  under  the  Irish 
system.  You  are  aware  that  that  begins  by  putting 
the  man  under  punishment  and  keeping  him  in  solitary 
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confinement,  if  necessary,  but  they  go  on  th<-  principle 
that  there  can  be  no  discipline  or  elevation  of  the  man 
without  he  comes  in  contact  with  his  fellows,  and  that 
accordingly  he  must  be  put  under  some  sort  of  moral 
control ;  and  that  he  could  only  do  that  in  some  form 
of  association  ;  first  in  association  and  then  at  greater 
liberty,  and  finally  under  parol. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  individual  treatment 
under  the  Pennsylvania  system  would  not  be  in  the 
line  which  we  aim  at,  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners. 
I  should  look  for  reforms  not  so  much  in  the  individual 
treatment  or  separate  system  as  from  drawing  the  man 
into  contact  with  others,  and  so  developing  him  as  he 
is  developed  in  every  day  life. 

GEN.  R..  BRINKERHOFF,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Charities,  said:  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  delighted  in 
this  discussion,  and  been  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  men  who  have  had  large  and  practi- 
cal experience  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes.  In 
Ohio  we  are  in  a  transition  state  on  this  question,  and 
we  have  given  all  the  attention  to  it  that  we  could. 
"When  I  say  that,  I  mean  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  to  which  I  belong.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  our  conclusions  have  been  confirmed.  We  think 
that  the  greatest  evil  that  exists  in  this  prison  system 
from  top  to  bottom  is  the  county  jail.  We  know  that 
it  is  in  Ohio,  and  we  have  sought  to  remedy  it  at  the 
threshold  of  the  prison  system  in  our  State.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  jail  should  not  be  a  place  of  punishment 
at  all ;  that  it  should  be  simply  a  place  of  detention 
for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  nothing  else,  and  hence 
our  board  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  past  have  sought  to 
bring  public  sentiment  up  to  it.  We  have  done  so  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  several  counties  we  have  jails 
erected  on  the  principle  of  separation ;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  them  to  actual  use  of  it  except  in 
one  county,  and  that  I  am  proud  to  say  is  in  my  own 
county.  After  a  hard  fight,  and  by  writing  about  it, 
and  by  personal  communication  with  the  Judge,  who 
lias  the  right  to  make  the  rules,  we  have  had  the  rules 
enforced  in  that  jail  with  absolute  separation  of  the 
prisoners.  That  is  an  ideal  jail.  There  is  no  contact 
and  contamination  of  the  prisoners  whatever ;  you 
could  not  hire  our  Sheriff  to  go  back  to  the  old  system. 
One  prisoner  does  not  know  any  other  prisoner.  He 
is  in  his  cell  by  himself,  and  there  is  no  contamination 
whatever.  We  believe  that  is  a  system  that  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  all  the  jails,  and  to  my  knowledge  there 
are  but  three  such  places  in  the  United  States.  One 
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is  in  Boston,  one  in  Washington  and  one  in  Mansfield ,. 
Ohio,  where  I  reside.  What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is, 
first,  to  have  the  jails  of  the  State  simply  places  of  de- 
tention, with  entire  separation  of  prisoners ;  secondly, 
that  all  prisoners  convicted  of  minor  ofi'enses  shall  be 
sent  to  the  district  work  house.  Now  my  friend,  Mr. 
Patterson,  we  can  look  upon  as  our  best  authority  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  he  did  not  even  mention  it, 
perhaps  on  account  of  his  modesty.  He  has  got  the 
congregate  system  and  the  separate  system  there.  We 
believe  that  there  should  be  about  four  other  work 
houses  like  Mr.  Patterson's  work  house,  to  which  all 
prisoners  convicted  of  minor  offenses  should  be  sent ; 
and  then  after  that  we  should  have  the  penitentiary,  a 
place  for  younger  criminals,  like  Mr.  Broekway's  ;  that 
is  the  kind  of  prison  we  are  aiming  at ;  and  we  hope  to 
have  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  all  of  them.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  to-morrow  that  a  bill 
has  passed  the  Ohio  Legislature  by  which  we  shall 
have  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  graded  system 
and  the  parol  discharge. 

EEV.  Dr.  BYERS  :  I  would  like  to  enforce  Mr.  Wines" 
objection  and  supplement  Gen.  Brinkerhoff  to  this 
extent.  The  entire  system  of  jails  must  be  brought  un- 
der State  control  in  order  to  have  a  perfect  system  for 
the  State.  There  is  no  exaggerating  the  evils  of  the 
jails  in  Ohio.  A  year  ago  we  legislated  to  the  effect 
that  the  persons  sent  to  jail  upon  misdemeanors  should, 
upon  conviction,  be  sent  to  the  work  house  at  Cincin- 
nati or  Cleveland.  We  pay  one  Irundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  for  the  simple  keeping  of  prisoners  in 
county  jails.  This  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Sheriffs, 
and  the  county  Sheriffs  stand  in  the  way  of  legislation 
because  it  interferes  with  fees,  and  they  refuse  to  send 
these  men  where  they  could  work  out  their  offense  and 
repay  the  community  to  some  extent  for  the  wrong  they 
have  done. 

MR.  WINES  :  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Sheriffs  are 
standing  in  the  way  of  any  such  reform  law.  If  you 
would  take  the  statistics  of  any  number  of  prisoners 
who  are  in  jail,  I  think  you  will  find  that,  even  includ- 
ing Cook  County,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  there  is 
not  an  average  in  the  county  jail,  I  will  say,  of  six  on 
any  day  in  the  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  three  dollars  a  day,  out  of  which  the  expense 
of  keeping  the  jail  has  got  to  be  paid,  would  be  enough 
to  induce  the  sheriffs  to  stand  in  the  way  of  legislation. 
I  have  conversed  with  the  sheriffs,  and  the  question 
was  put  down  on  the  blanks  whether  they  would  ap- 
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|>n>vr  of  the  transfer  of  tin-  prisoners  t<>  tin-  State  Prison 
of  the  State,  and  they  almost  without  exception  said 
they  would. 

Di;.  l^i:i>:  T  wish  to  say  that  that  may  be  true  of 
Illinois,  but  1  have  said  what  I  think  to  be  true  of 
Ohio. 

MR.  WINES  :  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  that,  sir,  but  I 
simply  state  the  facts  in  regard  to  Illinois. 

BlB,  IIOIND:  In  regard  to  New  York  State  I  want 
to  say,  that  during  the  last  year  I  have  conversed  witli 
over  fifty  of  the  Sheriffs  out  of  the  sixty  in  the  State, 
and  find  that  the  Sheriffs  in  the  counties  where  there 
are  only  two  or  three  prisoners  are  very  willing  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  taken  in  control  of  the  State, 
but  when  we  come  into  the  large  and  populous  coun- 
ties, which  would  have  very  much  more  to  say  in  any- 
thing of  this  kind,  we  find  that  to  a  man  the  Sheriffs 
are  opposed  to  centralization.  I  have  been  in  a  county 
jail  during  the  past  year,  where  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
there  was  but  one  man  confined.  But  there  are  in  the 
sixty  counties  of  New  York  eighteen  hundred  persons 
in  the  jails,  and  they  return  to  the  various  Sheriffs 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for 
their  board.  Here  is  a  large  sum  that  the  Sheriffs  of 
New  York  State  are  going  to  lose  in  case  of  centraliza- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  we  find  that  the  Sheriffs  as  a 
whole,  taking  into  consideration  the  populous  and  less 
populous  counties,  are  opposed  to  and  would  fight  any 
centralization  of  power  in  the  State  authorities  which 
would  take  the  prisoners  from  the  county  jails. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

FEBRUARY  27th,  1884. 
SINCLAIR  TOUSEY,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  stated  that  the  subject  for  considera- 
tion was  : 

THE  INDEFINITE  SENTENCE. 


Wfitif  /.s-  ti  i«t<'i'xf  <><></  by  the   word   "  intl^finiti-  f" 

f/ie  maximum  term  be  alml'idta!  .'  Iln 
boards  of  managers  be  chosen  ?  WJ«tt  /*  mi  incor- 
i''i<jblef  What  should  be  time,  limit  ami  <-oi><Iit/tnix 
of  parole1?  What  work  system  is  most  useful  /  To 
what  extent  */i  on  /</  the  "  pardoning  power  be  exer- 
cised under  indefinite  sentence  plan  / 

Mr.  Sure-hard  was  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  to 
express  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Mi'.  C/H/iriiHiii  :  It  seems  to  me  so  much  of  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  when  you  once  commence  to  con- 
sider the  relations  of  criminals  to  society,  that  really  I 
am  surprised  that  it  has  remained  until  this  day  that 
in  any  civilized  community  there  should  be  any  other 
system  than  that  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  as  I  call 
it.  I  believe  it  is  called  here  "indefinite,"  as  you  read 
the  question. 

The  first  question  is,  what  are  we  to  consider  by  an 
indefinite  sentence  ?  In  my  own  mind  I  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  term  indefinite  sentence  and  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  that  in  the  indefinite  sentence 
the  law  fixes  a  maximum  beyond  which  the  prisoner 
may  not  be  detained  in  custody,  and  that  the  indeter- 
minate is  distinguished  from  it  by  having  no  maximum 
or  minimum. 

Theoretically,  I  believe  in  indeterminate  sentences  as 
distinguished  from  indefinite  sentences,  as  I  have  defined 
them.  Practically,  however,  I  suppose  the  cases  where 
there  would  be  any  difference  between  them  would  be 
so  very  few  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  split  hairs  on 
the  subject;  that  it  would  not  be,  perhaps,  once  in  a 
hundred  times  that  in  any  event  would  there  be  any 
propriety  or  disposition  to  detain  any  one  in  prison 
longer  than  the  maximum  term  determined  by  la\\  tor 
the  crime  of  which  he  may  have  been  convicted,  with 
this  possible  exception  —  I  don't  know  how  it  ma\  l>e 
with  you  in  New  York  or  with  other  gentlemen  in-  other 
States,  but  we  have  this  difficulty  with  us  in  Wiscon- 
sin, that  sometimes  our  District  Attorney  (the  law 
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officer  who  represents  the  State)  is  lazy,  or  is  stingy, 
or  for  some  reason  or  other  he  is  disposed  to  accept  a 
plea  of  guilty  from  a  prisoner,  many  times,  for  a  much 
lower  offense  than  the  real  one  which  the  man  has 
committed,  and  in  that  way  everything  in  the  way  of 
law  or  of  justice  or  of  equity  is  cheated. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  find  the  man,  or 
that  which  he  lacks  of  being  a  man,  in  the  specific  of- 
fense which  he  may  have  perchance  committed,  of 
which  he  may  have  been  convicted ;  and  that  is  one* 
other  reason  why  you  could  not  grade  your  prisoners 
by  the  offenses  with  which  they  come  to  you  charged 
with. 

A  man  may  come  to  you  as  a  vagrant  or  convicted  of 
a  minor  larceny,  and  may  be  well  known  to  you  as 
being  one  of  the  most  incorrigible  villains  in  the  whole 
community,  and  in  those  few  cases,  of  course,  the  prac- 
tical difference  between  indefinite  and  indeterminate 
sentences  might  apply  and  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  indefinite  or  maximum  term. 

I  have  a  way  of  saying  to  myself,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  successfully  controverted,  that  we  have  no  business 
to  punish  men,  that  that  word  "  punishment "  ought  to 
be  eliminated  from  all  our  laws,  rules  and  regulations, 
as  connected  with  prisons,  and  that,  if  we  should  do 
that,  or  if  we  could  eliminate  it  from  our  minds,  we 
should  approach  the  consideration  of  the  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  prisons  and  prison  affairs  relieved 
of  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment.  I  take  it  that  our 
sole  authority  in  the  premises — I  am  going  now  back 
of  law  to  the  reasons  for  law — is  simply  to  protect  so- 
ciety, and  that  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  we  should  punish  A,  B  or  C,  and  least  of 
all,  any  reason  why  we  should  punish  A  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deterring  B  from  committing  some  offense. 
Stated  in  other  words,  we  have  no  business  to  make  an 
example  for  the  benefit  or  encouragement  of  other  men, 
even  to  deter  them  from  committing  the  same  or  other 
offenses ,  but  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
protect  ourselves  by  the  theory  of  defense,  and  by  pro- 
tecting ourselves  we  protect  society. 

Now,  how  can  this  be  done  ?  Can  it  be  done  by 
having  an  inflexible  rule  that  every  man  that  steals  a 
sheep  shall  suffer  the  same  penalty,  the  same  degree  of 
restriction  ?  Is  that  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
society?  Not  at  all.  In  one  case,  there  may  have 
been  a  thousand  things  leading  a  man  to  it,  and  al- 
ready, when  he  has  once  done  it,  the  stings  of  con- 
science are  upon  him,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to 
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apprehend  that  he  will  commit  the  thing  again.  What 
would  yon  do  in  his  case  ?  Simply  keep  him  in  con- 
finement until  there  shall  be  evidence  to  satisfy  whom- 
soever has  charge  of  the  matter — it  may  be  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  prison,  if  you  please,  a  committee 
of  judges,  a  certain  tribunal — that  shall  convince  them 
that  the  man,  if  released,  will  live  at  liberty  and  re- 
spect and  obey  the  law.  When  that  evidence  is  fur- 
nished, is  it  not  better  to  turn  him  out  and  have  of 
him  a  self-sustaining  citizen,  a  man  that  takes  care  of 
himself  and  helps  take  care  of  others  ? 

The  other  man  who  stole  the  sheep,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  is  sentenced  for  a  year  and  a  day  and 
serves  out  his  time,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
will  steal  the  first  sheep  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  when 
he  gets  out ;  why  discharge  him  ? 

I  don't  know,  sir,  that  I  ought  to  trespass  upon  your 
time  further  than  simply  to  indicate  in  this  way  the 
direction  from  which  I  approach  this  subject,  and 
leave  it  to  others. 

MR.  EUGENE  SMITH,  Eecording  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  suppose  that  the  indefinite  sen- 
tence can  properly  be  regarded  only  as  a  part,  a  com- 
ponent part,  of  an  entire  system.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
gard it  by  itself,  segregated  from  other  considerations 
with  which  it  is  very  closely  connected.  The  discus- 
sion this  afternoon  has  a  very  close  connection  with 
the  subject  which  we  are  now  considering.  The  indefi- 
nite sentence  presupposes  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
prison  managers  of  detecting  and  deciding  with  cer- 
tainty the  effect  which  punishment  has  produced  upon 
the  criminal.  If  the  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
established  to  govern  the  conduct  of  prisoners  are  of 
such  a  general  and  cast-iron  character  that  they  afford 
no  test  whatever  of  the  effect  that  imprisonment  is 
producing  upon  the  criminal,  so  that  the  worst  criminal, 
as  was  stated  here  this  afternoon,  will  best  undergo 
the  test  to  which,  he  is  subjected,  that  fact  furnishes 
•conclusive  evidence  that  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
not  those  which  should  be  applied  to  the  prisoner. 
There  is  certainly  some  method  by  which  managers  of 
prisons,  who,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Brockway,  are  efficient, 
sagacious  and  faithful,  can  discern  the  effect  of  the 
punishment  upon  the  inward  character  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  prisoner.  Unless  that  can  be  done,  then 
the  indefinite  sentence  must  be  a  failure.  I  believe 
that  that  result  can  be  accomplished,  and,  taking  for 
our  principle  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Burchanl, 
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which  I  think  we  would  all  agree  upon,  that  the  object 
of  imprisonment  is  the  protection  of  society,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  the  prisoner,  when  once 
confined,  should  not  be  released  and  let  loose  upon  so- 
ciety until  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  fitted  to  re- 
sume his  place  in  free  society ;  and  until  that  is  done, 
I  think  that  the  protection  of  the  State  demands  that 
his  imprisonment  should  continue.  I  think  that  the 
example  of  the  system  established,  and  which  has 
worked  so  successfully  in  England  and  Ireland,  may 
suggest  some  valuable  conclusions  upon  one  branch  of 
this  subject,  viz :  That  the  minimum  term  of  impris- 
onment under  the  indefinite  sentence  should  be  some- 
what larger  than  the  general  idea.  In  England,  I  think 
that  the  shortest  term  in  which  a  prisoner,  by  hopeful 
signs  of  reformation,  can  procure  his  release  is  about 
three  years,  and  I  presume  that  a  shorter  term  than 
that  should  not  be  established  as  the  minimum  of  the 
indefinite  sentence;  and  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  that  in  a  shorter  term  what  are  re- 
garded as  signs  of  reformation  may  prove  to  be  illu- 
sory. I  think  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  tests  by 
which  the  managers,  or  those  in  control,  should  have 
the  means  of  determining  whether  any  real  effective 
work  of  reformation  had  been  accomplished  in  him ; 
and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
English  system,  that  in  the  successive  grades,  the  pris- 
oner, as  he  rises,  is  allowed  greater  liberties,  is  thrown 
more  upon  his  own  responsibility,  is  taught  by  his  own 
experience  to  control  himself,  and  he  is  not  thrown 
out  upon  society  until  some  reliable  evidences  have 
been  shown  -that  he  is  fitted  to  go  back  to  free 
society. 

As  to  the  last  question,  I  should  say  that  under  the 
indefinite  sentence  plan,  properly  administered,  the 
pardoning  power  should  never  be  exercised. 

As  to  the  Board  of  Managers  who  should  be  chosen 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  imprisonment,  I  think 
that  the  Warden  and  Manager  of  the  prison  is  the  only 
person  who  can  be  brought  into  those  intimate,  indi- 
vidual relations  with  the  convict  that  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  whether  he  was  fitted  for  release 
or  not. 

ME.  BEOCKWAY  :  Suppose  the  case,  which  has  some- 
times happened,  that  it  appeared  that  a  person  had 
been  erroneously  convicted  and  sentenced,  either  upon 
false  testimony  or  .because  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
testimony  at  the  time  of  the  trial  to '  show  his  inuo- 
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cence,  or  for  any  reason  there  has  been  a  mistrial; 
what  would  you  do  in  that  case  ? 

MR.  SMITH  :  I  think  a  case  like  that  would  always 
be  a  proper  one  for  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power,  but  I  understand  the  question  to  be  met  at  this 
point  is  whether  the  pardoning  power  should  be  exer- 
cised as  overruling  the  operation  of  the  indefinite  sen- 
tence. 

ME.  McCiAUGHRY  :  Do  I  understand  that  a  prisoner 
should  not  be  discharged  until  the  Warden  was  satis- 
fied he  was  a  safe  man  to  trust  ? 

MR.  SMITH  :  I  maintain  the  broad  position,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  convicted  felon  should  not  be  re- 
leased from  prison  to  prey  upon  the  community  until 
there  is  some  substantial  evidence  that  it  is  safe 
for  society  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  his  presence* 

MR.  WINES  :  How  do  you  define  "  safe  ?"  In  what 
consists  that  condition  of  mind  and  power  in  which  the 
release  of  a  man  from  prison  would  be  safe  ?  In  what 
sense  do  you  use  the  word  ? 

MR.  SMITH  :  I  suppose  that  a  convicted  criminal  in 
most  cases  is  very  weak  in  will,  and  his  moral  charac- 
ter is  contaminated.  He  does  not  have  power  to  stand 
alone,  as  was  said  by  Warden  Brush  here  this  after- 
noon, however  hopeful  his  career  may  be  in  prison, 
when  he  is  deprived  of  the  operation  of  the  balance- 
wheel,  the  stern  discipline  of  the  prison  that  maintains 
his  rectitude,  he  falls. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  great  object  of 
prison  discipline  to  strengthen  the  moral  character  and 
the  inward  control  of  the  prisoner ;  and  I  think  that 
the  success  which  has  been  accomplished  in  that  di- 
rection can  be  tested  in  prison  by  rules  and  by  methods 
that  have  proved  to  be  practically  infallible. 

MR.  WINES  :  A  majority  of  States  in  the  Union  pun- 
ish habitual  drunkenness.  It  is  an  offense  against  the 
law.  Suppose  a  man  who  is  an  habitual  drunkard  should 
be  committad  to  a  prison  under  the  indefinite  sentence. 
Do  I  understand  that  he  is  then  to  be  held  as  a  prisoner 
and  subjected  to  compulsory  labor  on  account  of  the 
State  until  the  Warden  is  convinced  that  if  he  is  re- 
leased he  will  abstain  totally  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  or  will  never  get  drunk  again  ? 

MR.  SMITH  :  This  is  not  so  to  be  considered,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  the  community  at  large  suffers 
from  habitual  drunkenness,  as  the  victim  himself  does. 
I  am  speaking  of  those  crimes  that  are  directly  injur- 
ious to  society,  in  which  society  is  the  sufferer. 

MR.  WINES  :   Do  you  mean  to  distinguish  between 
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misdemeanors  and  felonies?  Where  would  you  draw 
tin-  line? 

MB.  SMITH  :  That  involves  the  question  about  the 
maximum  term,  ami  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  whether  there  should  bo  a  maxi- 
mum term.  I  think  there  might  well  be  a  distinction 
drawn  as  established  1>\  the  maximum  term  in  the  case 
of  misdemeanors,  that  would  not  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  more  dangerous  crimes.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  any  discussion  there  suggested,  whether 
there  should  be  a  maximum  term  established  to  the 
operation  of  the  indefinite  sentence.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting thing  for  inquiry,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  fully 
diseussed  here. 

Mu.  BROCKWAY  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Wines 
is  puzzling  Mr.  Smith  with  a  dual  question.  The  ques- 
tion to  determine  is  whether  a  man  who  is  demonstrated 
by  an  overt  act  in  violation  of  law,  and  adjudged  by  a 
competent  Court  to  be  unsafe  to  go  at  large,  should  be 
restrained,  more  or  less,  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Judge  at  the  date  of  sentence,  or  be  restrained 
until  he  is  safe  to  go  at  large  ? 

The  other  question,  Who  shall  say  when  he  is  safe  ? 
What  judicial  authority  shall  discharge  him?  is  a  sep- 
arate one.  We  might  answer  that  the  Judge  who  com- 
mits this  man  should  delay  his  determination,  for  the 
time,  of  the  date  of  his  release,  until,  from  the  very 
best  possible  sources  of  information  and  an  actual  ob- 
servation of  his  character,  he  can  form  a  better  judg- 
ment, than  at  the  date  of  his  committal. 

MR.  WINES  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
derstood as  opposing  the  indefinite  or  indeterminate 
sentence,  as  it  is  called.  I  find  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  it,  and  the  purpose  I  had  in  rising  was  to  suggest 
those  difficulties  in  order  that  gentlemen  who  speak  on 
the  subject  may  meet  them. 

Under  the  Irish  system  there  is  a  conditional  release 
of  the  prisoner ;  under  the  English  system  there  is  a 
conditional  release  of  the  prisoner.  In  both  of  those 
countries  it  is  known  as  "  Conditional  Release,"  or 
"  Ticket  of  Leave." 

Now,  when  we  propose  to  introduce  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  prison  system  of  the  United  States,  we 
apply  to  it  a  new  term,  the  "  indeterminate  sentence" 
or  "  indefinite  sentence,"  which  is  understood  by  Eu- 
ropeans in  a  different  sense  from  what  we  understand 
it  now. 

I  think  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  first 
to  suggest  it,  and  he  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  a 
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man  who  was  a  criminal  was  to  be  taken  and  treated 
as  a  criminal  in  the  same  sense  in  which  an  insane  man 
is  treated  as  a  lunatic.  He  was  to  be  treated  in  the 
moral  condition  in  which  he  was  found,  and  retained 
until  he  yielded  to  treatment.  And  then,  if  he  did  not 
yield,  he  was  to  be  held  indefinitely.  I  mean  a  sen- 
tence which  was  neither  minimum  nor  maximum. 

Now,  Colonel  Burchard  says  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
that  principle ;  he  prefers  it  to  a  sentence  which  has  a 
maximum.  If  that  position  is  correct,  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion in  all  good  faith,  in  order  that  I  may  understand 
distinctly  what  they  do  mean — do  they  mean  to  say 
that  a  person  who  has  committed  a  misdemeanor, 
some  petty  offense,  stolen  a  chicken  from  his  neigh- 
bor's hen-roost,  shall  be  taken  and  sentenced  indefi- 
nitely, neither  minimum  nor  maximum,  to  be  retained 
until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authorities  of  that  prison, 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  he  will  not  steal  a  chicken 
from  anybody  else's  hen-roost?  Do  they  mean  to  ap- 
ply this  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences  to  all 
offenses,  or  when  they  say  it  is  safe  to  release  the  man, 
do  they  mean  that  he  will  not  commit  that  offense 
again,  or  what  do  they  mean? 

MB.  BURCHARD  :  I  can  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  whether  to  his 
and  that  of  other  gentlemen  present  is  a  more  serious 
problem. 

I  had  supposed  that  we  met  here  to  consider  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  prison  affairs,  as  distinguished  from 
other  questions,  perhaps  pertaining  to  jail  affairs,  and 
in  what  I  have  said  my  reference  was  exclusively  to 
that  class  of  crimes  for  which  a  prisoner  might  now  In- 
sentenced  to  what  we  call  in  Wisconsin  the  State 
Prison;  that,  at  least,  for  the  present,  our  efforts 
should  be  limited  to  that  class  of  offenders  who  would, 
under  the  present  system,  be  sent  to  a  State  prison  or 
its  equivalent,  and  the  penitentiaries,  or  for  grand  lar- 
ceny, or  whatever  may  be  the  distinction  or  name  that 
you  give  to  offenses  here. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Wines,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  see 
myself  no  distinction  between  indefinite  and  indetei  - 
minate  sentences,  but  as  I  understand  the  use  of  these 
words,  that  "indefinite*1  relates  to  a  term  that  has 
maximum  sentences,  and  that  "indeterminate"  is  to 
denote  those  terms  that  have  no  maximum.  When  a 
man  is  once  imprisoned,  when  he  has  once  been  prop- 
erly adjudicated  a  proper  subject  for  prison  treatment, 
I  believe  he  ought  to  be  kept  in  prison  until  it  is  safe 
for  himself,  safe  for  society,  that  he  should  l>e  released 
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not  safe  that  he  will  not  steal  any  other  sheep,  but  that 
he  will  abide  by  the  l.-i\v,  that  he  will  respect  the  rights 
of  his  neighbor  unil  of  everybody  else's  neighbor,  and 
that  lie  should  be  able  to  satisfy  some  tribunal  that  he 
may  1  x  •  safely  permitted  to  be  at  large,  or  may  be  released 
upon  parole,  depending  upon  his  conduct  while  out  of 
prison.  It  is  largely  immaterial  how  that  tribunal  is 
Constituted;  it  maybe  the  very  Judge  who  sentenced 
him,  or  it  may  be  a  commission  of  men  learned  in  the 
la\\  :  they  maybe  Judges,  or  it  may  be  the  board  of 
prison  managers.  My  predilection  would  be  for  the 
board  of  prison  managers,  because  my  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  they  become  better  skilled  for  the 
determination  of  such  questions  than  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  judges  who  do  not  come  into  daily  contact 
with  the  criminal  classes,  and  that  it  is  no  hardship  on 
the  man  to  be  obliged  to  prove  before  such  a  tribunal 
that  he  may  be  safely  released  —  he  may  prove  it  by  his 
conduct  or  otherwise. 

MR.  SMITH  :  I  would  like  to  have  answered  a  question, 
and  that  is  whether  the  indeterminate  sentence  could 
not  be  applied  with  advantage  to  all  offenders  with  a 
maximum  term  fixed,  so  that  in  case  a  prisoner  who  is 
sentenced  for  a  definite  term  should  give  decisive  indi- 
cations of  reformation  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  he  might  be  released? 

MR.  BURCHARD:  That,  I  think,  would  be  the  true 
theory  unquestionably,  but  it  would  depend  upon  the 
machinery  that  you  would  have  to  carry  it  out.  If  yon 
were  going  to  sentence  prisoners  to  your  sixty  jails 
here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  a  tribunal  ;  but  if 
you  could  work  up  to  it  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Gen- 
eral Brinkerhoff,  that  we  would  have  no  County  Jails 
for  the  incarceration  of  sentenced  convicts,  but  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  three  or  four  institutions  of 
the  State  that  should  be  lower  than  the  State  Prison, 
I  think  it  would  apply  everywhere. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  to  Great  Britain  or  to  Ireland 
for  pratical  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  this  system 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth  and  for  its  practical  utility. 
It  is  in  actual  operation  in  very  many  States.  You 
have  itin  your  reformatory  here,  in  your  woman's  prison 
in  Massachusetts  ;  but,  more  than  all  that,  we  have  it 
in  AVisconsin,  I  think  in  Illinois,  and  you  have  it  in 
almost  all  the  Northern  States,  at  least  in  some  of  our 
industrial  schools  for  boys,  for  girls,  reform  schools 
and  other  places  of  that  kind.  Those  boys,  ranging  in 
age  from  ten  to  eighteen,  are  convicted,  some  of  them 
for  crimes,  some  for  vagrancy,  some  because  they  are 
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incorrigible,  with  a  maximum  it  is  true,  to  be  kept  until 
they^Are  eighteen  or  twenty-one  unless  discharged 
sooner  by  proper  authority.  Some  are  discharged 
after  six  months  and  some  eighteen  months,  some 
three  years,  some  five  years  ;  sometimes  they  are  kept 
there  ten  years.  That  is  a  practical  operation  of  this 
law. 

DR.  BYERS  :  "We  see  cropping  out  now  other  things 
that  are  involved  in  the  indeterminate  sentence.  There 
are  other  interests  than  this  simple  personal  interest 
or  liberty  of  the  person,  and  none  of  them  calling  more 
loudly  for  reform  than  the  very  one  suggested. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  the  entering  wedge 
and  will  work  out  in  the  end  just  exactly  the  reform  we 
need  to  free  the  prison  system  of  this  country  from 
political  control,  because  they  are  incompatible,  and 
if  we  can  educate  the  public  conscience  to  see  the 
right  of  this  system  of  criminal  law,  then  we  can 
relegate  the  politician  to  where  he  .belongs — either  in 
the  prison  or  out  of  it. 

Now,  sir,  allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Felton. 
Reference  likewise  might  be  made  to  Mr.  Brockway, 
and  I  cite  another  example  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, three  prison  officials  who  have  been  in  prison 
management  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  each,  all  of  them 
Democrats  under  Republican  control,  and  they  have  so 
elevated  the  tone  of  the  prison  in  which  they  have  ex- 
ercised their  authority,  supervision  and  management 
until  it  has  become  a  sacred  thing  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  and  the  politician  don't  dare  to  touch  it. 

Now,  we  will  never  get  at  the  reform  if  we  wait  for  the 
politician  to  bring  it.  The  reform  must  come  from  the 
prison  men  of  this  country,  and  the  wardens  and  man- 
agers of  our  prisons  must  see  to  it  that  the  tone  of  the 
prison  is  lifted  up  and  so  made  sacred,  and  its  obliga- 
tions so  sacredly  met  that  the  politician  will  feel  that 
it  is  too  holy  a  thing  for  him  to  touch.  I  don't  know 
that  they  are  ever  brought  to  that  sense  of  feeling,  but 
if  they  are  ever  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  this 
want,  it  will  be  through  the  judicious  management  of 
the  men  selected  for  the  management  of  our  prisons. 

My  impression  is  that  these  gentlemen  have  so 
studied  the  penal  system,  have  so  managed  the  a  Hairs 
of  their  separate  institutions  and  have  wrought  out 
such  satisfactory  results  as  that  they  are  now  intrench- 
ed fully  in  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  that  it  will 
be  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  a  party  or  ring  of  politi- 
cians to  undertake  to  oust  them. 

But,  there  are  other  interests  than  that.     We  know 
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that  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law  there  is  a 
very  wide  difference,  some  men  getting  a  severer  sen- 
tence than  other  men  who  are  more  criminal  than 
they.  The  indeterminate  sentence  would  correct  that, 
a  \rry  important  thing  to  be  corrected  in  the  judicial 
s\  stem  of  our  country. 

Then,  another  thing.  It  will  bring  into  our  prison 
management  the  reformatory  influences  that  are  need- 
ed. I  do  not  wonder  that  the  wardens  of  our  prisons 
would  rather  question  the  practicability  of  this  system, 
1  it-cause  it  has  not  had,  never  had,  any  test.  It  has 
not  been  thought  to  be  practicable,  growing  out  of  the 
facts  of  these  frequent  changes  we  have  alluded  to.  I 
served  six  years  in  the  State  prison  of  Ohio  under  four 
different  wardens.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
a  very  judicious  thing  to  put  the  liberty  of  the  prison- 
ers in  the  hands  of  a  man  that  comes  in  there  to  serve 
a  year.  He  don't  serve  half  as  long  as  the  prisoner. 
"U  e  want  to  get  that  system  of  frequent  changes  out  of 
the  way.  But,  after  all,  the  liberty  of  the  prisoner  is 
in  the  hands  of  somebody.  The  jury  hears  the  case 
of  the  man  and  convicts  him  for  a  single  overt  act  of 
his  life,  and  they  may  have  no  further  knowledge  of 
him.  It  may  be  the  impression  of  the  Judge  that  the 
man  told  the  truth  and  that  it  was  his  first  offense, 
whereas  he  may  have  been  all  his  life-long  a  convicted 
felon.  Now,  then,  the  prison  authorities  could  deter- 
mine this. 

Another  thing  is  that  it  will  secure  in  the  board  of 
management  just  exactly  the  type  of  men  that  is  sug- 
gested by  my  friend  from  Colorado.  Only  pure,  lofty, 
philanthropic  men  who  have  the  leisure  and  are  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  this  work  would  be  summoned 
to  these  places,  and  they  would  remain  in  them  so  as 
to  become  familiar  with  their  duties  and  able  to  meet 
their  responsibilities.  So  that  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence means  more  than  simply  depriving  the  individual 
of  his  liberty ;  it  means  that  the  men  who  see  him 
every  day  shall  judge  the  question,  instead  of  its  being 
left  to  the  Judge  and  jury  to  determine. 

Now,  I  will  submit  this  to  the  consideration  of  the 
wardens  present.  There  is  not,  probably,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  warden  here  to-night  but  what  knows  that  in 
his  prison  there  are  a  certain  class  of  men  that  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  turn  loose  on  society.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  warden  here  but  has  more  or  less  men  of  that  class, 
men  in  whom  he  has  no  confidence  and  for  whom  there 
is  no  confidence  to  be  had ;  and  they  would  never  turn 
them  out,  because  they  know  that  their  presence  would 
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be  injurious  to  society  and  tliat  neither  person  or  prop- 
erty is  safe  in  their  presence. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  prison  officers  have  no 
small  number  of  men  under  their  control,  in  their  sev- 
eral prisons  to-night,  whom  they  really  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  turn  out,  and  would  do  it  but  that  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  prevents  it. 

With  these  facts  patent  to  all  of  us,  it  does  occur 
to  me  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  would  relieve  us 
of  a  great  many  convicts  and  secure  us  a  thoroughly 
reformed  prison  system  in  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal law. 

REV.  MR.  SEABLS  :  It  strikes  me  that  this  last  remark 
is  worthy  of  note,  and  may  not  society  itself  be  respon- 
sible for  a  portion  of  that  difficulty  in  the  case  which 
renders  it,  in  the  words  of  the  last  speaker,  necessary 
to  retain  that  prisoner  so  long  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  question  that  could  not 
be  settled  to-night  if  the  most  profound  reasoners  and 
erudite  philosophers  of  this  world  were  before  us. 
There  are  two  or  three  assumptions  that  are  fearful  for 
humanity  to  enter  upon.  There  was  but  one  of  whom 
it  could  be  said  :  "  He  knew  their  thoughts,"  but  for 
any  Board  of  Managers,  however  skilled  in  mental 
science  and  moral  philosophy,  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
me  if  I  am  bowed  down  in  dust  and  ashes  under  the 
blows  the  law  has  laid  upon  my  back  and  head,  separ- 
ated from  my  family,  and  say,  "  I  can  trust  you  now,  I 
can  trust  you  then,"  when  I  am  largely  the  victim  of 
circumstances  over  which  in  the  beginning  of  my  life  I 
had  no  control,  and  those  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  things  remain  to  confront  me  when  I  go  out,  and 
you  are  laying  all  these  threats  on  my  future  life — it 
won't  do  to  let  me  out !  Why  ? 

An  instance  came  under  my  observation  where  a  man 
came  to  Auburn  prison,  transferred  from  Sing  Sing, 
whose  sister  started  at  the  request  of  her  father  and 
mother  in  Ireland  to  track  him.  The  old  parents  could 
not  consent  to  die  without  knowing  where  John  was. 
She  struck  his  trail  here  and  followed  him  to  Sing 
Sing  and  found  he  had  been  transferred  to  Auburn  and 
then,  her  means  somewhat  exhausted,  she  corresponded 
with  the  chaplain  to  know  if  he  was  there.  I  told  him 
I  had  a  letter  from  his  sister  and  showed  him  a  photo- 
graph of  her  that  was  in  the  letter.  He  said,  "  Chap- 
lain, for  God's  sake,  don't  tell  her  I  am  here."  I  said, 
"  I  must,"  and  so  I  informed  her  that  he  was  there  and 
I  said  she  could  have  an  interview  with  him,  and  on 
she  came.  I  shall  never  forget  that  interview.  It  was 
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her  disposition  to  return  home  and  report  to  the  par- 
nits.  He  said,  "  You  are  my  angel.  Stand  by  me  un- 
til I  am  out  of  my  trouble  and  I  will  go  back  with  you 
home  and  spend  my  days  there."  She  found  a  place 
in  Brooklyn  and  remained  there  until  his  discharge. 
I  had  some  business  down  to  Syracuse  and  I  was  to 
take  the  11  o'clock  train  which  John  was  to  take  to  go 
to  New  York  and  meet  his  sister  on  the  day  of  his  dis- 
ci i urge.  Two  other  prisoners  going  to  New  York  were 
discharged  at  the  same  time.  As  I  went  to  take  the 
train  I  met  the  two  other  prisoners.  Said  I,  "  AVhere 
is  John  ?  "  Said  they,  "  He  is  so  drunk  he  cannot 
walk."  I  went  over  to  the  police  station  and  I  found 
John  there  so  drunk  he  could  not  articulate  his  name, 
and  I  stood  by  him  and  persuaded  the  authorities  to 
take  their  hands  off  and  got  John  sobered  up  so  that 
he  took  the  six  o'clock  train  in  Auburn. 

Now,  that  would  have  occurred  to  John  if  you  had 
kept  him  five  hundred  years  in  prison  away  from  father 
and  friends,  unless  you  changed  the  condition  of  socie- 
ty outside  the  prison  as  well ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
heaping  upon  any  one  man  the  sins  of  four  or  five 
generations.  He  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  respon- 
sible, and  until  we  can  change  the  condition  of  things 
outside  so  that  we  shall  make  it  safe  for  decent  men  to 
live  in  the  community  and  they  be  trustworthy  contin- 
uously, I  should  be  opposed  to  any  indefinite  sentence 
or  indeterminate  sentence.  I  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence. 

Now,  we  have  a  class  of  prisoners  that  are  under  an 
indefinite  sentence,  except  the  maximum  may  stare 
them  in  the  face.  They  are  well-conducted  prisoners 
with  us — and  I  am  not  reflecting  on  the  Reformatory, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  grand  institution — they  come 
forward  and  want  to  know,  "  When  will  my  time  ex- 
pire," and  many  of  them  write  to  Mr.  Brockway,  who 
writes  back  to  them  very  kindly — and  of  all  the  uneasy 
things,  so  far  as  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  sentence 
is  concerned,  they  are  the  ones.  I  know  that  humanity 
is  about  the  same  in  me  as  in  others,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  to-day  the  worst  of  my  case.  If  it  takes  all  I  have, 
muscle  and  bone  and  pocket,  let  me  know  it  to-night ! 
Of  all  things  I  dreaded  on  God's  earth,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  for  father  to  say  to  me,  "  I 
will  give  you  a  thrashing  in  the  morning."  I  would 
rather  have  it  to-night  and  know  the  worst  of  it. 

MR.  W.  D.  PATTERSON,  OF  OHIO  :  So  far  as  I  under- 
stand this  indefinite  sentence  system,  I  endorse  it  fully. 
Now,  to  me  it  looks  like  this,  that  the  man  with  crini- 
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inal  tendencies  is  diseased.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  just  as  proper  for  a  physician  to  come  into  my  sick- 
room and  say  to  me,  "  You  are  diseased  and  I  will  keep 
you  in  bed  six  months  until  you  are  cured,"  as  it  would 
be  for  the  judge  upon  his  seat  to  say%  to  the  prisoner 
after  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted,  "  I  will  send  yon 
to  prison  for  five  years."  If  this  is  a  disease,  then  I 
claim  that  the  person  deserves  and  ought  to  have  treat- 
ment until  the  disease  is  removed.  Now,  some  per- 
sons, in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  determine 
when  the  prisoner  is  cured  of  his  disease.  I  submit  to 
this  intelligent  company  whether  or  not  the  prison  au- 
thorities, the  Warden  and  the  Board  of  Managers,  who 
are  in  daily  contact  with  the  prisoner,  are  not  better 
able  to  judge  as  to  the  time  when  his  cure  is  effected 
than  the  Judge  and  the  jury  which  tries  the  man.  In 
other  words,  the  man  is  tried  and  convicted  and  is  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years.  Now,  my  propo- 
sition is  this,  that  the  Warden  and  Board  of  Managers 
are  better  able,  from  their  daily  contact  with  the  pris- 
oner, to  know  when  that  cure  takes  place  than  the 
Judge  who  pronounces  the  fixed  sentence  upon  him. 

As  to  how  the  Board  of  Managers  should  be  ap- 
pointed, I  like  the  old  Pennsylvania  law  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  Judges  appoint  part  of  the  Board  and  the 
Common  Plea  Courts  of  the  counties  appoint  the  other 
part. 

MR.  WINES  :  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  explanation. 
I  used  the  expression  "  indefinite  or  indeterminate  sen- 
tences," because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  definition  of 
them  which  has  been  given  here  yet  is  correct.  When 
we  speak  of  sentences  in  which  there  is  a  maximum, 
but  with  the  power  of  a  conditional  release  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  the  prison,  let  us  call  that  a  ticket- 
of-leave  system  or  conditional  release  system. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  I 
do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  question  as  to  its 
practicability.  It  has  been  practiced  in  England,  in 
Ireland  and  in  this  country.  I  do  not  see  how  there 
can  be  any  question  as  to  its  desirability  and  advan- 
tages. 

When  it  comes  to  the  other  question  of  taking  off  the 
maximum  of  the  indefinite  and  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, it  is  another  question.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
taking  off  of  the  maximum,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
at  present  favor  it,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know 
many  wardens  in  the  United  States  whom  I  would 
trust  with  that  power,  which  is  the  honest,  plain-speak- 
ing of  the  truth,  as  it  strikes  the  average  man  of  the 
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world  who  knows  the  world  and  human  nature  and 
knows  how  men  are  governed  and  how  governments 
are  conducted.  I  would  not  trust  the  ordinary  aver- 
age warden  with  that  power. 

I  will  say,  further,  that  I  would  consider  it,  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  as  a  friend  of  the 
prisoner,  an  outrage  upon  every  feeling  of  humanity 
and  of  justice  and  of  equity  to  put  that  man,  under  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  into  the  hands  of  a  warden 
that  don't  believe  in  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners 
and  don't  make  any  effort  for  their  reformation — and 
there  are  a  good  many  wardens  in  the  country  who  do 
not.  I  say,  let  us  discuss  one  question  or  the  other — 
not  both  at  once.  Don't  let  us  have  this  uncertain 
light  playing  upon  the  subject.  Let  us  see  what  it  is 
we  are  thinking  and  talking  about.  To  sentence  a  man 
indefinitely,  without  limit,  giving  to  the  warden  power 
to  retain  him  for  life  in  case  he  is  not  reformed,  and 
not  to  surround  him  in  the  prison  with  every  possible 
influence  that  would  tend  to  his  reformation,  would  be 
the  greatest  wrong  you  could  do.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  subject  discussed  always,  be- 
cause it  underlies  so  many  of  these  questions  which 
cannot  be  discussed  without  bringing  into  view  the 
question,  how  far  reformation  is  the  aim  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  prison,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  secure  that 
end. 

I  have  a  rule  for  judging  all  wardens.  I  have  a  rule 
for  judging  all  superintendents  of  an  insane  asylum. 
I  grade  the  superintendents  of  insane  asylums,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  according  to  the  amount  of 
fear  they  display  of  their  patients.  The  physician 
that  is  most  afraid  of  his  patients  is  lowest  down  in 
the  scale.  And  I  judge  of  the  wardens  (and  I  think 
we  all  do  the  same)  by  the  amount  of  reference  which 
they  seem  to  have  in  their  own  minds  to  the  question 
of  reformation  as  it  is  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  their  prisons.  If  they  discuss  the  question  of 
prison  clothing,  prison  construction,  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  moral  influence  of  these  material  things,  I 
always  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  they  are  conscious 
of  it. 

MR.  LEWIS:  Will  you  excuse  one  word.  I  have 
nothing  new  to  suggest,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has,  in  my 
judgment,  presented  to  us  the  very  strongest  argument 
that  I  have  ever  heard  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  sen- 
tence, as  at  least  an  ideal  of  administration  of  justice, 
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toward  wliicli  all  our  statesmanship  should  shape  our 
legislation  and  to  which  we  should  look  forward  as  at- 
tainable whenever  we  reach  a  state  of  civilization. 
That  argument  is  this :  The  difficulty  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system  of  indefinite  sentences  at  this 
time  is  that  the  wardens  and  authorities  in  charge  of 
our  prisons  are  not  men  to  be  trusted  as  a  whole, 
and  in  many  individual  cases,  with  the  tremend- 
ous responsibility  that  is  thrown  upon  them  by  that 
principle.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only.  It  means  that  those  who  select 
those  men,  the  authorities  who  place  them  in  their 
positions  and  the  public  opinion  which  is  behind  those 
authorities,  are  not  yet  educated  to  the  conviction  that 
the  position  of  administrator  of  a  prison  is  a  position 
of  high  responsibility,  demanding  a  lofty  character,  an 
exalted  intelligence,  a  sound  judgment  and  large  expe- 
rience. Now,  until  we  have  our  public  opinion  and 
the  authorities  who  are  actuated  and  guided  by  it  in 
the  selection  of  all  the  prison  officers  educated  to  that 
idea,  until  they  understand  that,  we  cannot  have  our 
prison  officers  such  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  have 
brilliant  exceptions,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
rough  average  to  which  Mr.  Wines  has  so  eloquently 
alluded.  They  are  not,  on  the  whole  and  on  the  aver- 
age, fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  great  responsibility 
which,  under  this  ideal  system,  would  be  thrown  upon 
them.  Then,  I  say  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  authority  they  have,  and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  present  system  and  the  ideal  system  is  that 
the  defects  of  the  administration  might  be  more  con- 
spicuous, but  could  not  be  more  injurious,  under  that 
system  than  they  are  under  the  present  one. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  people,  when  they  under- 
stand that  a  large  man,  a  noble  character,  a  high  intel- 
lect, is  required  for  a  public  officer,  they  look  out  for 
such  a  man.  Our  people  don't  vote  for  Jack  and  Tom 
and  Bill  and  any  scallawag  who  happens  to  be  nomin- 
ated for  President  of  the  United  States;  they  don't 
vote  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  man 
whom  they  despise  and  distrust ;  they  won't  even  put 
in  the  Mayoralty  of  this  city  a  man  that  is  utterly  unfit 
for  the  place.  And  when  they  know  what  is  required 
of  an  officer  of  a  prison,  when  they  know  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community  is  vested  in  such  a  man 
as  that,  they  won't  tolerate  a  political  machine  that 
will  put  an  unworthy  man  in  such  a  place. 

Let  the  office  be  clothed  in  public  opinion  with  the 
high  responsibility  which  it  ought  to  bear,  and  then  I 
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claim  that  public  opinion  will  clamor  that  the  right 
man  ought  to  be  put  there.  (Applause.) 

Mi;.  POND:  I  do  not  speak  from  my  experience  as  a 
prison  warden — I  may  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
warden  that  ought  to  be — but  I  speak  from  that  expe- 
rience and  that  observation  that  I  have  of  prisons,  of 
prison  officers  and  of  law  and  the  administration  of 
law,  leading  through  years  of  professional  life  that  had 
called  my  attention  to  that  subject  before  I  went  to 
take  charge  of  a  prison. 

As  to  the  maximum  sentence,  I  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  in  every  case.  I  would  favor  the  ticket- 
of-leave.  And  I  think  in  all  our  States  our  good-time 
la\\  s  are  defective  in  that  very  respect.  They  let  a  man 
gain  his  one,  two  or  five  years  from  a  sentence  which 
lias  been  given  him  and  discharge  him  without  any 
evidence  of  any  reformation.  It  is  not  the  best  convict 
in  prison,  it  is  not  the  convict  who  is  there  serving  his 
first  sentence  for  the  only  crime  he  has  ever  committed, 
Avho  makes  the  best  time ;  it  is  the  professional  crimi- 
nal. I  think  every  warden  in  this  room  will  bear  me 
out  in  this.  I  would  have  the  good-time  law  in  our 
State,  in  every  State,  amended  so  that  when  he  went 
out  on  his  good-time  he  would  go  on  ticket-of-leave, 
and  liable  to  come  back  and  serve  out  the  balance  of 
the  sentence  if  he  did  not  behave  himself. 

Now,  I  have  discharged  this  last  year  a  man  who 
had  served  out  a  sentence  of  some  length,  had  gone 
out,  and  before  his  term  expired  he  was  back  in  my 
charge  again  for  the  same  class  of  offense  exactly  that 
he  was  committed  for  before. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  adjourn  until  the 
next  morning  at  10  o'clock,  which  was  carried. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

FEBRUARY  28th. 

On   motion  of    Mr.    Brush,  the   subject   of 
PRISON  DIETARY 


taken    up    instead  of    the   first  subject    on    the 
printed  programme  for  the  morning. 

The  gentlemen  who  spoke  were  asked  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  allowing  prisoners  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Pond  said  : 
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We  allow  our  prisoners  one  ration  a  week,  consisting 
of  a  plug.  There  is  no  smoking  allowed  on  the  prem- 
ises by  officers,  keepers,  guards  or  convicts. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  convicts  demand  to- 
bacco ? 

A.  The  larger  proportion  of  them.  A  man  who  does 
not  use  it  is  an  exceptiou. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  deprivation  of  tobacco  a  means 
of  discipline  in  the  prison  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  trade  in  tobacco  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  If  a  convict  has  money  and  wants  to 
buy  things  outside,  he  is  allowed  to  buy  a  plug  of  to- 
bacco whenever  h'e  sends  out  for  things.  If  I  had  my 
own  notion,  and  did  not  have  a  tobacco  contract,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  allow  tobacco  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  who  have  not  used  to- 
bacco before  learn  to  use  it  after  they  come  into  prison  ? 

A.  I  think  very  few  come  in  who  do  not  use  tobacco. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your 
judgment,  of  prohibiting  it  ? 

A.  I  think  probably  the  effect  would  be  a  hard  mat- 
ter of  discipline,  and  very  much  like  it  would  be  with 
one  of  you  gentlemen.  With  a  tobacco  contract  in- 
side, where  we  are  manufacturing  tobacco,  it  would  be 
useless  to  talk  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  per  cent,  of  your  hospital 
population  ? 

A.  We  have  six  hundred  and  thirty  -two  convicts  and 
out  of  that  number  we  have  about  sixteen  on  the  hos- 
pital sick-list.  We  have  some  men  in  the  cells  who  are 
in  there  from  day  to  day,  simply  laid  off,  but  not  pa- 
tients on  the  sick-list.  The  Doctor  may  give  them 
some  medicine  for  the  day  and  to-morrow  they  are  out 
at  work.  We  have  some  who  are  in  the  cells  with  the 
rheumatism,  perhaps,  or  who  are  old  and  infirm  ;  they 
sit  in  their  cells  and  have  access  to  the  corridors. 
From  sixty  to  sixty -five  is  the  daily  report  of  men  iinfit 
for  duty.  That  includes  the  unsound  men  and  old  and 
infirm,  cripples  and  the  sick  men  in  the  hospital. 

MR.  DODGE,  Warden  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Prison,  said :  We  allow  the  convicts  one  ration  of  to- 
bacco a  week,  and  those  that  obey  the  rules  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  tobacco  from  their  friends  outside. 
We  allow  chewing  in  the  shop,  and  smoking  in  their 
cells  three  times  a  day.  The  cells  are  six  by  nine  by 
seven  and  a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  pipes  ? 

A.  We  do.     Pipes  and  tobacco  and  lights. 
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Q.  What  per  cent,  use  tobacco  in  some  form  or  an- 
other ? 

A.  We  have  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  prisoners  ; 
about  ninety-two  or  three,  I  think,  use  tobacco.  The 
question  is  asked  every  new  man  who  conies  in  if  lie 
uses  tobacco.  If  he  does,  he  is  allowed  it ;  if  he  has 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  we  do  not  give  it  to 
him. 

Q.  Suppose  he  contracts  the  habit  after  he  gets 
there? 

A.  We  do  not  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Do  not  his  fellows  share  with  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  allow  any  communication 
between  the  prisoners  at  all. 

Q.  To  those  that  do  not  consume  tobacco  do  you 
give  its  value  in  money  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  Do  you  withhold  tobacco  as  a  matter 
of  discipline? 

A.  We  do  sometimes. 

Q.  With  what  result? 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  great  punishment  to  some  convicts 
to  deprive  them  of  their  tobacco. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  ration  do  you  give,  by  the  week  ? 

A.  About  nine  ounces  a  week. 

MR.  ADAMS,  of  Colorado,  said  :  We  buy  our  tobacco 
leaf  in  Virginia  and  manufacture  it  ourselves,  and  so 
avoid  the  tax.  We  give  every  prisoner  a  ration  of 
tobacco,  and  I  question  whether  it  is  a  good  idea  or 
not.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  it  to  all  that 
use  tobacco,  because  it  would  be  a  serious  hardship  to 
break  any  man  of  it,  especially  in  confinement ;  but 
every  man,  whether  he  uses  tobacco  or  not,  gets  the 
same  ration,  and  that  gives  them  a  trading  fund.  We 
allow  chewing  and  smoking  both  in  the  cells.  Our 
cells  are  4|  by  7^  by  7  feet  high.  We  generally  put  men 
together  who  use  tobacco,  and  if  we  find  men  who  do 
not  we  class  them  together.  We  have  open  grated 
doors.  Our  hospital  population  is  one  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population.  At  present  there  is  no  one  in  the 
hospital  at  all. 

MR.  HICKS,  of  North  Carolina,  said :  We  furnish  our 
prisoners  six  ounces  of  tobacco  a  month  for  chewing. 
No  smoking  is  allowed  at  present.  We  furnish  the 
tobacco  to  such  convicts  as  have  maintained  good 
character  throughout  the  month. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  works  well  ? 

A.  Very  satisfactorily  indeed.  We  ran  for  quite  a 
little  while,  two  or  three  years,  without  furnishing  to- 
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bacco  at  all,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  the  prisoners  to 
find  that  they  could  earn  tobacco  by  good  conduct. 
Our  cells  are  5  feet  by  8  by  8. 

MR.  CARTER,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  We  give  four  ounces 
of  tobacco  to  a  ration  per  week.  No  smoking  is  al- 
lowed. Each  man  who  claims  to  use  tobacco  when 
he  arrives  is  furnished  with  a  tobacco  card.  We  use 
the  system  of  privilege  cards.  They  lose  all  of  these 
privileges  by  bad  behavior. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  their  friends  to  supply  them  with 
tobacco  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  their  friends  may  furnish  money.  The 
purchases  are  made  through  the  office.  Occasionally 
a  friend  may  send  a  small  plug  of  tobacco,  but  we  do 
not  allow  much  tobacco  to  come  in  at  one  time  ;  it  all 
goes  through  the  office. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  ill  effects  from  the  exces- 
sive use  of  tobacco  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ill  effect. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  such  a  case  ? 

A.  We  refer  to  the  physician.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  heart  disease,  caused  by  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  tobacco.  I  am  not  a  tobacco  user,  so 
am  not  much  in  favor  of  tobacco. 

Q.  Would  you  withhold  tobacco  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  allow  a  small  quantity.  I  think 
perhaps  we  permit  them  to  purchase  too  much  tobacco. 
When  I  took  charge  of  the  prison  the  contractors  had 
been  in  the  habit  and  still  are  in  the  habit  of  furnish- 
ing tobacco  on  a  certain  day  every  week.  That  is  a 
general  rule  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  ex- 
ceptions. 

REV.  DR.  BYERS  :  You  say  you  find  the  use  of  to- 
bacco injurious,  and  yet  you  think  it  better  to  let  the 
men  have  it.  Have  you  any  special  reason  for  that  ? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  using  tobacco  for  a  long  time  it  would  be 
a  very  serious  matter  to  break  it  off.  It  might  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  have  a  small  quantity. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  that  withholding  tobacco  led 
to  other  habits  more  pernicious? 

A.  I  have  never  heard  of  that ;  our  withholding  of 
it  has  not  lasted  sufficiently  long  for  that. 

MR.  WILLIS  :  I  think  everybody  in  my  prison  uses 
tobacco,  except  the  Warden,  for  chewing  and  smoking 
both.  I  do  not  know  an  exception.  Everybody  gets 
it ;  there  is  no  man  declines  to  take  it. 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  The  tobacco  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary is  under  the  control  of  the  physician.  Those  who 
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lie  thinks  ought  not  to  have  tobacco  he  will  not  allow 
to  have  it.  They  generally  all  get  tobacco  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  There  is  no  tobacco  fur- 
nished as  a  ration  ;  they  furnish  their  own.  If  they 
»',u  n  money  they  can  purchase  tobacco  for  chewing  and 
smoking,  and  can  also  purchase  their  matches  for  lighting 
their  pipes.  The  matter  of  injury  or  benefit  to  the  pris- 
oner is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  physician.  If 
the  physician  says,  "  This  man  is  not  to  have  any  more 
tobacco,"  he  does  not  get  any  more.  It  would  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  to  give  prisoners  rations  of 
tobacco  and  make  any  discrimination  between  those 
who  should  have  it  and  those  who  should  not ;  because 
every  man  will  take  his  tobacco  and  hand  it  to  his 
aeignbor. 

MB.  TOUSEY  :  How  can  they  do  that  in  your  system  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  In  their  exercise  out  in  the  yard.  They 
can  throw  it  over  the  wall.  You  might  as  well  ask  me 
the  question,  How  can  a  man  communicate  in  a  shop 
Avith  two  or  three  hundred  men  at  work  ? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  I  have  not  given  any  tobacco  for  a 
great  many  years.  In  the  Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion, I  rather  think  Capt.  Nichols  has  restored  it.  A 
great  many  years  ago  I  cut  it  off  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  as  a  sort  of  new  year's  epoch,  against  the 
advice  of  the  physician,  with  an  agreement  between 
myself  and  him  that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  could 
find  a  man  who,  in  his  judgment,  had  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  tobacco,  I  would  restore  it.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  not  only  had  found  no  man  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  lack  of  it,  but  he  found  a  generally  im- 
proved condition  throughout  the  prison? 

There  are  generally  three  reasons  against  using  to- 
bacco. First,  the  cost  of  it ;  where  an  institution  does 
not  pay  expenses  it  is  a  burden  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
citizens  of  the  State  to  furnish  luxuries  to  the  prison- 
ers. The  second  is  the  sanitary  reason  ;  it  is  a  filthy 
habit  among  that  class  of  men.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
effect  of  its  being  denied  to  nervous  prisoners  in  seclu- 
sion ;  but  in  reformatory  institutions  it  detracts  from 
the  character  of  the  man.  I  am  not  afraid  to  name 
the  statistics  here.  We  get  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
better  results  without  tobacco  than  with  it.  A  man 
goes  into  his  cell  from  his  work  and  takes  his  dinner, 
and  you  give  him  a  chew  and  he  will  sit  down  and  chew 
it  and  eat  nothing  else.  If  he  has  it  and  has  been  ac- 
customed to  use  it,  all  the  better.  He  has  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  unrest,  and  wants  something  to  do.  He 
gets  his  book  and  goes  at  it.  In  our  second  grade,  in 
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ten  miimtes  after  the  key  is  turned  you  find  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  every  man  with  his  book  and  hard  at 
it.  There  are  the  three  reasons :  economy,  sanitary 
considerations,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  improved  intel- 
lectual progress  that  may  be  had  in  a  reformatory  pris- 
on without  tobacco. 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  May  I  ask  how  much  clandestine  to- 
bacco gets  in  ? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  Very  little.  Teamsters  bring  it  in. 
We  go  after  it  very  straight. 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how 
much  they  furnish  ? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  It  is  always  discovered,  either  in 
the  school-rooms  or  in  the  chapel  on  the  floor. 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brockway  as  far  as 
the  use  of  tobacco  on  people  of  nervous  systems  is  con- 
cerned. Where  they  are  imprisoned  they  will  use  it 
more  profusely  than  they  would  if  they  were  out  in  the 
world.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  control  it  in  quantity, 
unless  you  cut  it  off  altogether.  That  appears  to  be 
a  hardship,  and  is  considered  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community  a  species  of  inhumanity,  to  deprive  a  poor 
man  of  the  use  of  tobacco  if  he  has  been  using  it  con- 
tinually ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  injure  any  one  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  use  of  tobacco  at  any  time.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  produce  any  physical  evil  effect. 
But  to  insist  that  you  shall  not  have  tobacco  used  in  a 
prison  you  make  a  law,  and  where  you  have  a  law  you 
must  have  a  penalty,  because  there  is  no  law  without 
a  penalty ;  and  there  comes  in  an  inducement  for  peo- 
ple to  violate  a  law.  The  fewer  laws  we  have,  the 
fewer  penalties.  Sometimes  penalties  would  act  very 
injuriously  to  some  of  the  people  who  violate  this  law. 
If  it  is  a  penalty  for  a  man  to  bring  his  tobacco  into 
the  prison  shop,  the  penalty  would  be  his  removal  from 
whatever  business  he  is  doing.  It  would  be  a  very 
severe  penalty  to  him  for  what  would  be  considered  by 
jimst  people  a  very  mild  offence.  But  I  agree  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  prison  is  not  of  any  benefit. 

MR.  McCiAUGHRY  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any 
means  of  knowing  whether  prisoners  released  return  to 
the  use  of  tobacco  ? 

MR.  ROUND  :  I  have  talked  with  fifty  or  sixty  from 
the  Reformatory  and  found  that  almost  all  of  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  when  going  to  the 
Reformatory,  and  that  on  coming  out  a  small  percent- 
age of  them  returned  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  They  have 
frequently  said  they  were  glad  to  be  cured  of  the  to- 
bacco habit. 
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MR.  BRUSH  :  There  are  1,200  cells  in  the  main  prison 
at  $in<^  Sing,  8£  feet  by  7  by  7£  feet  high.  The  door 
is  20  inches  wide,  and  the  grate  in  the  door  is  20  by  24 
inches ;  that  I  consider  as  important,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  size  of  the  door.  The  ventilator  is  four  inches 
square.  There  are  84  cells  which  were  formerly  built 
for  the  female  prisoners,  but  now  used  for  the  others, 
which  are  4  feet  2  inches  by  8  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet 
6  inches  high — very  nice  cells  indeed  ;  I  think,  as  our 
friend  from  Missouri  says,  the  size  of  the  cell  itself  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  sanitary  condition,  as  long  as 
it  lias  a  door  open  into  the  hall.  It  is  the  air  of  the 
hall  that  is  breathed,  and  not  the  air  of  the  cell. 

We  give  twro  ounces  of  tobacco  a  week,  every  Saturday 
night,  to  every  man  in  the  prison.  The  rule  of  the 
prison,  which  has  not  been  abrogated,  is  that  there 
should  be  no  smoking,  but  since  I  have  been  there 
they  smoke  in  their  cells  freely  in  the  evening.  They 
find  their  pipes  somehow.  The  contractors  furnish  a 
plug  a  week — what  you  would  call  a  two-ounce  plug — 
in  addition  to  what  we  furnish.  There  is  tobacco 
enough  for  everybody  in  Sing  Sing  Prison.  They  get 
all  the  tobacco  they  want  to  smoke.  I  should  be  afraid 
to  discontinue  it.  I  would  go  on  in  the  old  way  rather 
than  to  experiment  too  much.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  Brockway's  experience.  That  may  be  very 
well  with  boys,  but  with  older  men  I  do  not  know  how 
it  would  do.  I  should  want  to  have  it  if  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  it. 

MR.  CARTER  :  If  you  were  to  discontinue  either 
smoking  or  chewing,  which  would  you  retain? 

MR.  BRUSH:  Chewing. 

MR.  CARTER  :  What  is  the  result  when  all  those  in 
the  cell-house  are  smoking  at  night  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  It  makes  it  a  little  smoky,  but  our 
ventilation  is  good. 

MR.  CARTER:  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good 
fmnigator. 

DR.  C.  F.  McDoNALD,  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum 
for  Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn,  New  York,  was  called 
upon  for  his  views  as  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  said : 
I  can  heartily  endorse  every  word  that  Mr.  Brockway 
lias  said  in  regard  to  the  tobacco  question,  and  I  think 
I  would  go  even  further,  my  views  being  based  partly 
upon  a  study  of  the  question,  but  largely  upon  personal 
observation  and  experience.  Two  years  ago  next 
month  I  decided  to  withdraw  the  ration  of  tobacco 
from  patients  at  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at 
Auburn,  largely  for  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Brockway, 
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the  expense,  the  unsanitary  conditions  which  it  pro- 
duced, its  filth,  and  the  effect  upon  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates.  I  found  it  the  custom  there  to 
issue  a  ration  of  tobacco  regularly,  the  same  as  in  the 
prison.  The  men  carried  it  loosely  in  their  pockets, 
and,  of  course,  scattered  it  about.  Their  clothing  was 
constantly  saturated  with  the  odor,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  their  rooms  in  order.  When  we  stopped 
it  some  of  the  older  employees  there  opposed  the  move- 
ment, and  said  that  it  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  the 
patients.  The  first  few  weeks  a  few  more  of  the  rational 
patients,  who  were  employed  in  the  laundry,  objected 
to  it  and  struck.  Of  course,  we  allowed  them  to  go 
back  to  their  ward  and  remain  there.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  patient  who  remained  idle  for  more  than 
three  days  without  making  application  to  go  out  to 
work  again.  The  clamor  subsided  very  rapidly  and  the 
patients  soon  apparently  gave  up  asking  for  it.  I 
found  a  number  of  patients  who  had  been  irritable, 
noisy,  belligerent  and  profane,  either  continuously  or 
periodically,  whose  condition  began  to  improve  ;  this 
irritabilty  began  to  subside  greatly  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  condition  which  I  have  spoken  of  had 
entirely  disappeared  in  those  patients.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  tobacco  issued  in  the  institu- 
tion and  the  clamor  for  it  has  subsided,  and  the 
attempts  to  obtain  it  surreptitiously  have  largely  sub- 
sided. Of  course,  occasionally  we  find  a  patient  with 
a  little  tobacco  that  he  gets  from  somebody  bringing 
in  supplies  or  something  of  that  kind.  At  first  I  had 
trouble  with  the  attendants  in  the  wards,  who  would 
give  the  patients  tobacco,  those  who  were  doing 
dining-room  work,  making  beds,  <tc.  We  finally  made 
a  rule  that  any  attendant  who  was  known  to  give 
patients  tobacco  would  be  dismissed,  and  that  put  an 
end  to  it.  Now  we  have  no  thought  of  using  tobacco 
there.  New  patients  coming  in  sometimes  complain  a 
little  about  it,  and  want  to  go  back  to  prison  in  order 
to  get  it. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  What  proportion  of  those  coming 
in  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  ? 

DR.  McDoNALD  :  I  should  think  a  large  proportion 
of  them.  We  have  a  little  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  tobacco  is  more 
injurious  to  men  than  liquor  ? 

DR.  McDoNALD  :  Yes,  sir.  The  active  principle  of 
tobacco,  nicotine,  is  classified  in  medicine  with  the 
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active  irritant  poisons;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
two  drops  of  the  collection  of  nicotine  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  dependent  portion  of  a  pipe,  if  put  at  the 
l>ase  of  a  rabbit's  tongue,  would  destroy  life  in  a  very 
few  minutes ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  constant 
accumulation  of  this  poison  must  be  very  detrimental 
to  life. 

PROF.  WAYLAKD  :  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  who 
discontinued,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  the 
use  of  tobacco  instantaneously  and  absolutely,  to 
suffer  from  it  ? 

DR.  McDoNALD :  No,  sir,  and  I  believe  if  I  were 
warden  of  an  institution  and  it  were  left  to  my  dis- 
cretion I  would  cut  off  tobacco  entirely.  It  would 
produce  for  a  little  time  some  personal  discomfort, 
from  the  fact  that  the  tissues  of  the  body  form  a  habit, 
and  this  condition  of  unrest  which  Mr.  Brockway 
describes  is  due  to  the  hankering  of  the  body  for 
tins  narcotic  stimulant;  but  the  habit  can  he  cured  as 
readily  as  the  habit  of  inebriety  if  you  have  the 
individual  under  control.  The  difficulty  of  curing 
inebriates  is,  because  there  has  been  no  law  giving 
control  over  the  subjects.  In  order  to  cure  the 
inebriate  you  must  deprive  the  individual  of  drink  for 
a  long  time,  until  the  tissues  of  his  body  have  become 
used  to  the  change ;  and  I  believe  the  use  of  tobacco 
to  excess  is  demoralizing,  ranking  next  to  the  use  of 
liquor. 

MR.  McCLAUGHRY  :  What  would  you  consider  excess? 

DR.  McDoNALD  :  Every  individual  has  his  own  stand- 
ard for  that,  of  course,  but  it  produces  a  disturbance 
of  the  heart  which  leads  to  enlargement  of  that  organ 
and  eventually  to  a  disease  of  the  valves  and  the 
Wood  vessels  and  gives  rise  to  nervous  conditions, 
morbid  mental  states  and  irritability ;  and  I  think 
men  in  confinement,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
brooding,  are  more  liable  to  use  such  an  article  to 
excess  than  where  they  are  outside. 

Mit.  McCLAUGHRY :  If  you  were  in  charge  of  a 
prison  of  a  thousand  men,  what  would  you  consider  a 
fair  quantity,  if  you  had  to  decide  upon  the  average 
ration  of  tobacco  ? 

DR.  McDoNALD :  I  should  say  that  two  ounces  a 
week  was  a  liberal  supply,  more  than  the  average 
individual  ought  to  use  when  he  is  in  confinement.  It 
has  been  the  greatest  relief  and  comfort  to  us  in  every 
respect  to  get  rid  of  tobacco. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  Does  the  deprivation  of  tobacco  lead 
to  other  bad  habits,  Doctor,  in  your  observation  ? 
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DE.  McDoNALD  :  No,  sir.  I  think  that  when  a  man 
gives  up  tobacco  and  reaches  a  point  where  he  no 
longer  hankers  after  it,  his  will  power  increases  in 
strength  and  he  can  control  his  passions  in  that 
direction  better  then  when  his  system  is  saturated 
with  tobacco,  or  the  active  principle  of  it. 

ME.  PATTEESON  :  Assuming  that  the  majority  of  men 
coining  into  prison  have  used  ardent  spirits  and  tobacco,, 
which  would  be  the  more  injurious  to  be  deprived  of? 
Would  the  deprivation  of  tobacco  be  more  injurious 
than  .the  deprivation  of  liquor  ? 

DE.  McDoNALD  :  I  do  not  think  the  deprivation  of 
either  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmate. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  man 
should  be  continued  in  the  habit  of  tobacco  after  he 
comes  to  prison  than  that  he  should  be  continued  in 
the  habit  of  liquor.  I  believe  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  break  off  such  a  habit  by  the  tapering  off  process,  as 
it  is  called.  Cut  it  square  off  and  let  a  man  hanker  for 
a  while  and  in  a  few  months  that  longing  will  fade  out 
and  his  health  will  improve. 

ME.  PATTEESON  :  Won't  he  go  back  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco more  readily  than  to  the  use  of  liquor  ? 

DE.  McDoNALD  :  Not  more  readily,  I  should  say,  but 
a  certain  percentage  would  return. 

ME.  BEUSH  :  Is  not  the  use  of  tobacco  more  steady 
than  the  use  of  liquor  ? 

DE.  McDoNALD  :  The  use  of  liquor  is  not  so  constant, 
of  course,  but  it  is  a  more  active  poison.  It  would  be 
proportionately  used  with  less  frequency  than  tobacco. 

ME.  BEOCKWAY  :  There  is  an  impression  among  war- 
dens that  the  use  of  tobacco  soothes  and  relieves  the 
irritability  that  comes  from  confinement  in  prison.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  statement  made  by  the  doctor,, 
abundantly  competent,  based  upon  his  scientific  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  that  it  is  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  that  the  irritability  is  reduced. 

ME.  POND  :  I  want  to  know  how  long  it  would  take 
an  ordinary  inebriate,  when  confined,  to  be  cured  of  his 
habit  ? 

DE.  McDoNALD  :  I  should  say  from  one  to  five  years. 
One  individual  will  renew  his  tissues  more  readily  than 
another.  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  tissues  are  re- 
newed once  in  seven  years.  One  individual  will  require 
that  time  and  another  will  do  it  in  five.  My  idea  is 
that  the  individual  must  be  under  control  until  all  the 
tissues  have  undergone  a  change  and  the  HCAV  tissues 
have  not  acquired  the  habit. 

ME.  McCLAUGHRY  :  Take   the  men  who  have  reached 
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thr  age  of  fifty.  The  change  is  much  slower,  is  it  not, 
than  with  nu>n  who  are  younger? 

DR.  McDoNALD  :  Yes,  sir,  much  slower. 

Mi;.  CASSIDV  :  Doctor,  after  the  effects  of  liquor  are 
out  of  a  man's  system  and  tissues  and  the  desire  is  en- 
tin  ly  gone,  if  he  were  asked  to  take  a  drink  socially, 
would  one  drink  agitate  his  system  so  that  he  would 
continue  it  ? 

DR.  McDoNALD  :  It  might  in  some  individuals.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  in  all.  It  would  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  temperament  and  the  power  of  the  individual, 
but  a  man's  salvation,  having  passed  through  that  con- 
dition and  having  been  restored,  would  be  not  to  take  the 
first  drink. 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  In  the  general  result  of  those  cases, 
would  not  one  drink  destroy  the  whole  of  five  years' 
labor  ? 

DR.  McDoxALD :  No,  sir,  I  think  not.  Not  after  a 
complete  cure  had  been  brought  about.  One  man 
would  relapse  much  more  readily  than  another. 


AFTEENOON  SESSION. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  in  the  Chair. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff  announced  that  he  had  a  telegram 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives,  saying  :  "  House  refused  to  strike 
out  indeterminate  sentence,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-seven  to 
twrenty-nine.  Bill  will  pass.  Ohio  means  to  lead  the 
van  of  prison  reform,"  and  later  in  the  day  another 
telegram,  saying  :  "  Glory  for  prison  reform.  BiU  has 
passed." 

Mr.  Patterson  stated  that  he  had  a  telegram  from 
Columbus,  bringing  congratulations  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  House. 

The  subject  of 

PRISON  LABOR 

was  taken  up,  in  opening  which  the  chairman  said  : 

There  is  a  custom  among  elephants  that  when  they 
are  crossing  a  bridge  they  send  a  young  elephant  over 
in  advance  to  try  it.  I  shall  follow  that  custom  by 
calling  upon  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  open 
the  question  before  us. 

MR.  SMITH  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  much  compli- 
mented by  being  called  a  juvenile. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  know  you  have  written  on  this 
subject  and  read  a  great  deal  about  it. 

MB.  SMITH  :  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  public  account  system  of  convict  labor  is  the 
ideal  system  and  the  system  which  is  most  consonant 
with  the  theories  of  the  State  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  State  to  its  convicts.  I  presume  that  there  Avould 
not  be  very  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  as 
to  that  proposition,  if  it  were  not  for  certain  practical 
impediments  to  the  successful  introduction  of  the  pub- 
lic account  system  ;  and  those  objections,  I  think,  are 
three.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  objected  that  the  prisons 
are  under  political  control  and  subject  to  changes  by 
change  of  political  parties ;  secondly,  that  the  public- 
account  system  requires  too  large  an  expenditure  or 
outlay  of  capital  by  the  State  ;  and  in  the  third  place1 
that  it  involves  competition  between  producted  prison 
labor  and  those  of  free  labor.  Now,  these  impediments 
are  so  serious  that  it  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  public  account  system  can  be  wisely  and 
solely  introduced  under  the  present  existing  state  of 
public  sentiment.  I  say  existing  state  of  public  senti- 
ment, because  I  believe  that  these  objections  have  their 
foundation  in  an  ill-informed  and  unenlightened  public 
opinion  upon  questions  relating  to  prison  administra- 
tion and  management.  That,  however,  does  not  render 
the  objections  in  themselves  insuperable,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  very  end  and  reason  of  our  existence  as 
an  association,  that  we  may  inform  and  arouse  public 
opinion  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  all  these  questions. 

Take  the  first  of  these  objections  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. I  freely  concede,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  argument,  that  if  a  prison  which  is  subject 
to  political  control,  the  management  of  which  is  liable 
to  be  changed  or  overturned  by  political  defeat,  cannot 
be  successfully  managed  under  the  public  account  -_\  8- 
tem,  no  more  can  it  be  successfully  managed  \\itli 
these  conditions,  under  the  contract  system  or  any  other 
'system  of  labor.  But  I  think  a  little  observation  and 
reflection  will  show  that  the  evil  effects  of  politics  make 
themselves  shown  in  regard  to  those  developments  of 
the  civil  service  which  are  regarded  lightly  by  the  pub- 
lic as  being  of  minor  importance.  In  regard  to  any 
department  of  the  government,  in  reference  to  whicfl 
public  sentiment  is  thoroughly  enlightened  and  intelli- 
gent, politics  show  themselves  necessarily  subject  to 
the  controlling  influences  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
the  only  dominant  and  supreme  force  in  this  country. 


Take  for  example  the  elected  judiciary,  a  system  which 
prevails  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  public  feel  the 
importance  of  having  an  incorruptible  and  intelligent 
bench.  It  is  something  whieli  aifects  them  in  all  their 
material  interests,  and  in  all  of  their  domestic  interests. 
Public  opinion  demands  that  competent  and  reliable 
men  shall  be  placed  upon  the  bench.  The  result  is  that 
while  the  judiciary  is  subject  to  the  political  machinery 
that  controls  all  of  our  government,  it  does  not  suffer 
in  its  practical  efficiency.  Come  down  to  the  City  of 
N«'\\  York,  which  is  the  very  hotbed  of  corrupt  politics, 
and  you  will  rind  that  some  of  the  departments  of  the 
municipal  government,  although  they  are  subject  to 
political  control,  are  not  materially  impaired  in  their 
practical  efficiency  by  the  fact.  Take  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  this  city.  The  people  are  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  protection  against  fire,  and  the 
result  is  that  this  department  is  managed  efficiently  and 
competently.  I  think  the  great  need  is  that  the  public 
should  be  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration of  its  prisons  is  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments of  the  civil  government.  This  whole  subject 
of  prison  administration  should  be  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  political  ethics  and  a  branch  which  has  as  im- 
portant a  bearing  upon  public  prosperity  and  well-being 
as  any  other  department  of  the  civil  service.  More- 
over, the  public  must  be  educated  to  the  idea  that  a 
prison  governor  or  official  must  be  an  expert  in  the 
science  of  prison  management ;  and  as  soon  as  the.  pub- 
lic is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  interests  dependent 
upon  the  management  of  their  prisons  are  vital,  and 
affect  their  well-being  and  the  well-being  of  society  at 
every  point,  when  public  opinion  is  educated  to  that 
point  of  intelligence  I  think  they  have  little  to  fear 
from  politics,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  a  hopeless  aspira- 
tion, and  that  the  public  may  be  so  informed  in  this 
regard  that  the  political  control  shall  not  be  a  fatal 
point. 

The  second  objection  that  I  adverted  to  was  the 
large  amount  of  capital  and  outlay  required  by  the 
State  in  order  to  operate  the  public  account  system. 
There  underlies  this  objection  an  enormous  popular 
heresy.  The  people  are  prone  to  believe  that  that 
prison  is  the  best  which  shows  the  largest  surplus  of 
earnings  over  expenditures.  The  public  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  prisons  is  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  cost  and  damage  inflicted  upon 
the  community  by  crime.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be 
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an  exaggerated  statement  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
the  State  of  New  York  as  a  matter  of  financial  policy 
to  board  all  its  prisoners  at  this  hotel,  if  they  could 
thereby  secure  the  reformation  of  those  prisoners,  or  a 
large  part  of  them,  and  secure  the  same  deterrent 
effect  upon  crime  in  the  community,  than  it  is  to  main- 
tain its  prison  system,  even  with  its  few  thousand  dol- 
lars surplus  of  earnings  over  expenditures.  In  this 
matter  of  prison  management  the  greatest  economy  is 
that,  I  think,  which  has  the  least  regard  to  the  im- 
mediate financial  result  of  prison  labor. 

In  regard  to  the  third  objection,  that  the  products 
of  prison  labor  will  come  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  free  labor,  it  has  been  urged  with  some  show 
of  reason  that  the  State  is  departing  from  its  legiti- 
mate province  when  it  becomes  a  manufacturer  or  a 
vender  of  goods  and  enters  into  competition  with  its 
own  citizens.  I  think  the  argument  is  one  which  is 
capable  of  a  ready  answer,  and  I  believe  that  the  ob- 
jection is  not  one  that  has  much  weight  with  the  intel- 
ligent part  of  the  community.  The  effect  and  extent 
of  that  competition  is  really  represented  by  so  small  a 
percentage  that  for  practical  purposes  the  competition 
may  be  regarded,  and  I  think  is  regarded,  by  the  intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  community  as  practically  inap- 
preciable. In  this  matter  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  example  of  Great  Britain.  The  English  system  of 
prisons  is,  I  presume,  beyond  question  or  cavil  the 
most  perfect  system  of  prison  administration  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  their  success  and  excellence  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  prison  officials  in  Great  Britain  are  men  of 
high  intelligence  and  personal  character,  men  of  culti- 
vation, many  of  them  having  had  the  discipline  and 
advantage  of  a  military  training.  This  labor  question 
is  most  successfully  managed  in  England  by  employing 
the  labor  of  convicts  exclusively  upon  public  works. 
Great  Britain  occupies  a  position  of  great  advantage 
in  this  respect ;  that  all  of  the  prisons  in  Great 
Britain,  the  local  and  the  minor  prisons  as  well  as  the 
larger,  or  as  they  are  called  the  convict  prisons,  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  one  central  board.  There 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  that  system 
of  labor  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  our  politi- 
cal conditions  differ  widely  from  those  of  Great  Britain. 
If  all  the  State  prisons  in  the  United  States  were  under 
the  control  of  the  central  government  at  Washington, 
then  our  position  would  be  very  analogous  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  prisoners  could  be  employed  on 
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public  works  under  federal  administration  ;  but  as  the 
prisoners  are  under  the  control  in  each  case,  of  the 
State  where  the}' are  situated,  we  encounter  this  diffi- 
cult v  in  the  application  of  the  English  system,  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  public  works  entered  upon 
by  the  State  to  which  the  labor  of  the  convicts  could 
be  applied.  There  are  some  such  works  ;  for  instance, 
I  believe  that  the  public  printing  of  the  State  might 
\\ell  he  done  in  the  State  prisons.  I  believe  that 
the  supplies  of  clothing  and  materials  required  for 
public  institutions  could  be  manufactured  by  convict 
labor,  and  I  believe  that  the  convicts  might  be  utilized 
in  such  public  works  as  are  under  construction  by  State; 
authority.  I  recommend  this,  not  as  a  measure  of 
economy,  but  as  an  approximation  to  and  an  introduc- 
tion of  a  sound  and  correct  principle  that  will  regulate 
convict  labor.  The  public  work  which  would  thus  be 
committed  to  convicts  would  not  be  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy all  of  them,  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  employ  a 
very  large  number  of  them.  As  to  the  residue,  some 
other  system  must  be  adopted,  and  while,  as  I  have 
said,  I  favor  the  public  account  system,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  public  sentiment  is  yet  educated  up  to 
tho,t  point  where  it  would  be  politic  to  introduce  the 
public  account  system  into  the  prisons  of  this  State, 
and  I  think  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  perhaps  as 
far  advanced  in  the  general  tone  of  public  sentiment 
on  this  subject  as  any  State  in  the  country,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  For  the  employment  of  that  surplus 
of  convicts  which  cannot  be  employed  in  public  works, 
wTe  must  have  recourse  under  the  existing  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  the  contract  system  or  to  the  piece 
price  system  or  some  modified  form  of  labor. 

In  regard  to  the  piece  price  system,  that  is  a  system 
which  has  been  recently  broached.  It  has  been  tested 
to  some  extent  in  Europe,  but  I  do  not  know  what  re- 
sults have  flown  from  it.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Brockway 
expound  the  theory  of  the  piece  price  system  and  it  has 
my  very  warm  approval,  but  in  regard  to  any  system  I 
must  make  this  reservation,  that  no  system  can  be  en- 
dorsed until  it  has  gone  through  the  test  of  practice. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  as  I  began,  with  the 
declaration  that  the  public  account  system  is  to  my 
mind  the  time  system,  and  I  have  that  faith  in  the 
future  to  believe  that  the  public  account  system  is  the 
coming  system  and  the  system  that  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. Whether  we  shall  live  to  see  the  day  of  its  ulti- 
mate triumph,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  is  our 
privilege  and  our  duty  to  do  what  in  us  lies  towards 
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the  dissemination  of  the  correct  principles,  and  we  must 
leave  the  result  to  the  developments  of  time. 

Dn.  BYERS  spoke  as  follows:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ;i 
little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  could  learn  anything 
from  me  that  would  tend  to  an  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject or  not.  This  is  assured  ;  the  subject  is  up  before 
the  public  to-day,  and  will  not  down.  It  must  be  dis- 
cussed, and  it  will  devolve  largely  upon  the  active, 
practical  prison  men  of  this  country  to  give  it  the  right 
direction,  and  in  them  we  must  fix  our  hope  for  reach- 
ing satisfactory  results.  The  subject  is  doubtless  very 
largely  indebted  to-day  to  political  agitation.  The 
politicians  have  brought  the  subject  forward  and  they 
have  their  object  in  bringing  it  up  and  their  interest  to 
promote  by  its  agitation.  They  are  saying  to  the  con- 
tract system,  I  think,  pretty  generally  throughout  the 
country,  both  political  parties,  as  they  said  to  the 
Chinese,  "  The  contract  system  must  go."  The  ques- 
tion for  us  to  determine  in  that  event,  is,  what  shall 
take  its  place  ?  The  State  account  system  is  involved 
in  all  the  difficulties  so  fairly  stated,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Smith.  It  involves  great  difficulty  growing  out  of  the 
frequent  political  changes  ;  but  the  frequent  change  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we  wish  to  eliminate  from  the 
country,  and  we  must  get  rid  of  that.  I  do  not  believe, 
as  I  remarked  last  night,  that  we  can  accomplish  that 
through  the  politican.  The  character  of  the  men  in  our 
prisons,  the  importance  they  attach  to  this  work,  and 
the  education  of  the  public  mind  touching  the  import- 
ance of  prison  management,  are  all  of  them  questions 
involved  in  this  consideration.  I  think  as  far  back  as 
1851  we  tried  the  State  account  system  in  Ohio,  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results,  which  has  thrown  us  back 
on  the  contract  system.  I  will  say  this  for  Ohio  :  so 
far  as  I  know  there  are  no  particular  objections  against 
the  contractors  in  our  State  prison.  They  are  ordinar- 
ily public  men ;  they  have  invested  their  capital,  and 
like  all  other  business  men  they  want  to  get  tin1  best 
results  from  their  investments.  I  do  not  know  that  in 
doing  this  they  press  anybody.  But  still,  the  labor 
unions  have  demanded  that  this  competition  with  five 
labor  shall  be  put  away,  and  the  politicians  at  their 
behest  say  it  must  go. 

There  is  this  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  contract 
system  goes  at  the  simple  behest  of  one  part  of  the 
laboring  class  of  this  country,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it 
will  afford  us  any  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
My  apprehension  is  this,  that  when  we  hear  from  other 
than  skilled  labor  which  demands  protection — that  is. 
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the  ordinary  laboring  classes,  day-laborers,  who  are  in 
a  large  majority  over  the  skilled  labor  of  the  country — 
when  they  find  that  their  interests  are  not  promoted  at 
all,  and  when  the  agricultural  element,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  going  to  be  rather  a  political  element  in  this 
country,  find  that  their  taxation  is  being  increased  by 
the  UK  ii  \\hoarebeing  supported  by  their  labor,  we 
will  hear,  on  the  other  hand,  a  voice  that  the  politician 
will  be  bound  to  regard. 

The  piece  price  plan,  in  my  judgment,  is  involved  in 
the  State  account  plan  ;  that  is,  if  we  put  away  the 
contract  system  and  adopt  the  State  account  plan,  then 
we  must  arrange  our  laws  relating  to  prison  labor  so 
that  those  in  the  administration  of  the  prison  may  say, 
"  We  will  do  the  best  with  this  labor  that  we  can  with- 
out materially  conflicting  with  any  free  industry.  We 
will,  for  instance,  have  a  limit  to  the  number  of  men  in 
the  prison  that  may  be  employed  on  some  special  in- 
dustry." If  the  prison  management  may  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  say,  "We  will  own  the  machinery,  buy  the 
material  and  employ  the  labor  and  dispose  of  the  pro- 
ducts for  the  State,"  they  become  employers  and  the 
State  becomes  a  competitor  of  the  free  labor  of  the 
country,  which  is  not  wise  in  my  judgment.  They  may 
limit  this  by  saying,  "We  wrill  arrange  for  the  contract 
of  the  product  of  labor  :  not  to  hire  out  the  labor  as 
under  the  contract  system,  but  arrange  for  the  product 
of  this  labor,  so  that  the  outside  manufacturer  may 
furnish  the  material,  possibly  own  the  machinery  (I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to,  but  they  may  own  the  mach- 
inery), and  we  will  take  the  labor  of  these  men  and 
manufacture  for  them  at  a  certain  price  per  piece,  and 
give  them  the  product  of  this  labor."  The  State  may 
substitute  that  method  for  the  contract  labor  system. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  contract  labor  system,  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  competes  with  any  outside  industry  (I 
am  speaking  now  only  for  Ohio).  It  has  not  in  my 
own  observation  been  that  way.  I  remember  one 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  who  objected  seriously  to 
the  contract  labor  system,  and  yet  when  we  organized 
the  Cincinnati  workhouse,  he  was  the  first  man  to  bid 
for  the  work  of  that  institution.  I  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint from  a  laborer,  skilled  or  otherwise,  that  he  was 
being  injured  by  the  labor  of  the  prison.  The  first 
complaints  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  were  from  the 
politicians,  some  of  whom,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  never 
did  a  day's  work  in  their  lives. 

Now,  the  question  comes  to  us  in  this  way  :  How  are 
we  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  agitation  which  the  politi- 
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cian  creates  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  re- 
sults ?  My  objection  to  the  contract  system  is  that  it 
interferes  with  a  successful  reformatory  discipline  in 
the  prison.  It  brings  into  the  prison  a  third  party, 
actuated  by  mercenary  motives,  and  these  motives  arc 
discerned  very  readily  by  the  prisoner  who  is  hired  to 
them  by  the  day  as  ;i  laborer,  and  he  very  soon  ascer- 
tains that  the  spirit  that  goads  him  to  extreme  effort  is 
the  same  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  do  a  dishonest 
thing  when  he  was  outside,  and  he  compares  his  moral 
condition  and  character  with  the  moral  condition  of 
those  who  goad  him  to  this  labor. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Do  you  see  any  practical  or  in- 
superable difficulty  in  having  the  contract  labor  sys- 
tem so  carried  on  that  there  will  be  no  interference 
with  discipline? 

DR.  BYERS  :  I  have  never  looked  particularly  in  that 
direction.  I  have  found  contractors  among  those  that 
I  have  known  personally  that  I  have  felt  would  really 
aid  the  discipline  of  the  prisoners ;  and  yet  they  are 
not  all  of  that  character.  For  instance,  the  warden  of 
the  prison  once  said  to  me,  "  If  the  contractors  will 
furnish  turkeys  on  Thanksgiving,  I  will  furnish  all  the 
entrees  to  make  a  good  dinner  for  the  men."  I  said, 
"Then  I  Avill  get  the  contractors  to  do  it."  I  ap- 
proached one  of  them  and  he  said,  "  Certainly ;  very 
glad  to  do  it."  I  estimated  the  cost  and  spoke  to  an- 
other contractor,  and  he  said,  "  Let  us  see  ;  I  must  cal- 
culate that."  I  said  "  I  have  already  calculated  the 
cost."  I  succeeded  in  getting  almost  every  contractor 
in  that  prison  to  consent  to  that  arrangement,  and 
thought  I  had  accomplished  a  very  good  thing  ;  when 
I  went  to  the  last  man,  who  had  amassed  quite  a  for- 
tune in  contract  labor  and  he  said,  "  That  involves  a 
principle  and  I  won't  do  it."  I  had  to  say  to  him,  "  If 
you  can  discern  a  principle  in  giving  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  to  a  poor  devil  that  works  for  you  almost  365 
days  in  the  year,  you  have  drawn  a  finer  point  on 
morals  than  I  have  reached."  And  I  had  to  dismiss 
the  scheme.  You  know  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  if  I  had  announced  the  fact  that  one  of  those 
contractors  refused  to  give  those  prisoners  a  dinner  ;  it 
would  have  led  almost  to  mutiny. 

There  are  those  men  who.  I  believe,  would  have 
contributed  very  much  to  the  discipline,  but  their  feel- 
ings and  their  disposition  would  be  counteracted  by 
one  man  who  was  simply  mercenary  in  his  motive,  and 
would  urge  the  pi  isoners  beyond  their  capacity.  I  was 
not  surprised,  under  that  system,  to  find  that  the  pris- 
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oners  were  cheated  in  the  count  and  punished  to  my 
knowledge,  because  they  had  not  f\iltilled  a  stint,  when 
the  count  was  disclosed  against  the  prisoner;  and 
any  system  that  involves  a  possibility  like  that  is  a 
system  that  is  not  safe  when  you  talk  about  a  re- 
formatory system  in  the  prison.  And  for  that  reason 
I  have  had  my  objections  to  the  contract  system.  I 
have  known  contractors — I  wish  to  say  it  here — as  men 
for  whom  I  had  the  profoundest  respect  and  who,  I 
believe,  would  aid  the  prison  authorities  in  procuring 
good  discipline  ;  but  once  in  a  while  you  have  the 
other  kind  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  that  dis- 
courages them. 

A  DELEGATE  :  What  would  you  do  with  the  labor  ? 

DR.  BYEHS  :  Under  no  circumstances  would  I  con- 
sent to  keep  those  men  in  idleness. 

A  DELEGATE  :  Could  not  the  authorities  have  given 
them  the  turkey  ? 

DR.  BYERS  :  Yes,  we  could  ;  but  giving  them  a  liberal 
diet  every  other  day  of  the  year  than  Thanksgiving, 
we  did  not  feel  that  we  were  quite  justified.  We  do  it 
now.  We  give  them  on  Thanksgiving  and  Fourth  of 
July  and  Christmas  extra  dinners,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  we  are  indebted  to  that  contractor  who  refused 
for  the  advance  we  have  made  in  giving  good  dinners 
to  those  men. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Suppose  you  wrere  chairman  of  a 
commission  empowered  and  directed  to  recommend  a 
system  of  prison  labor,  what  would  you  recommend  ? 

DR.  BYERS  :  I  would  recommend  what  is  known 
among  prison  men  as  the  piece  price  system  of  prison 
labor. 

Mi;.  PATTERSON  was  next  called  upon  and  said:  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen,  I  have  given  some  thought 
to  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to 
discuss  it  intelligently,  there  is  so  much  involved  in  the 
question ;  but  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  wider  the 
question  opens  out  before  me  and  the  more  difficulties 
seem  to  surround  it. 

There  are  two  very  important  considerations  that 
enter  into  the  question  of  prison  labor.  The  first  is 
the  State  and  its  finances.  That  is  the  first  question 
that  comes  up  and  is  the  first  consideration  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  next  consideration  is  the  prisoner  and  his 
condition.  Now  if  we  are  to  consider  the  State  merely 
financially,  separate  and  apart  from  the  prisoner,  my 
investigation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  system  that  is  better  for  the  State  than  the  contract 
system,  and  I  must  not  be  understood  here  as  being  in 
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favor  of  the  contract  system,  but  I  am  speaking  of  what 
my  investigation  has  led  me  to  think,  if  we  consider  the 
State  merely,  aside  from  the  prisoner. 

MR.  WINES  :  Won't  you  give  the  reason  for  that  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  The  State  has  nothing  to  do  under 
such  a  system  with  furnishing  machinery  and  imple- 
ments for  carrying  on  the  industry.  Take  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  instance ;  the  plant  that  is  there  in  the  prison 
now  has  cost  the  contractors  between  six  hundred 
thousand  and  a  million  dollars.  Now,  the  contractors 
furnish  that,  and  the  State  is  relieved  from  that  invest- 
ment. That  is  one  reason.  Then  I  know  of  no  sys- 
tem in  which  there  is  less  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  management  than  under  the  contract  system. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  When  you  say  "  financially  for  the  good 
of  the  State,"  do  you  mean  as  a  permanent  institution, 
or  for  the  immediate  present  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  I  mean  for  the  results,  as  what  is 
brought  back  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoner  to  the  State. 
The  facts  are  that  the  prisons  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
last  four  years  has  subsisted  on  the  contract  system, 
and  has  paid  money  into  the  State  Treasury.  They 
were  the  four  years  most  successful  in  the  State  Prison 
of  Ohio,  and  I  believe  that  the  report  shows  that  in  the 
last  year,  1883,  under  the  contract  system,  they  have 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury  about  fifty-two  thousand 
dollars  above  expenses. 

Now,  I  was  saying,  that  I  think  for  the  harmony  in 
working  and  the  lessening  of  the  amount  of  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  the  management,  the  contract  sys- 
tem is  the  best.  For  myself,  I  favor  the  State  account 
system.  I  favor  that  as  being  the  system  under  which 
and  through  which,  there  is  a  greater  possibility  of 
reaching  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  than  under 
th*e  contract  system.  Under  the  contract  system,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  the  contractor,  let  him  be  ever  so 
good  a  man,  or  ever  so  bad  a  man,  if  you  please,  his 
agents  must  come  in  and  have  a  certain  control  over 
the  work,  and  he  becomes  so  closely  allied  to  the 
guards  that  there  is  danger  of  collusion  between  the 
guards  and  the  contractor;  and,  as  Dr.  Byers  has  said, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  prisoner  under  that  sys- 
tem may  be  cheated  out  of  his  earnings.  Under  the 
State  account  system  I  can  see  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  responsibility  in  conducting  the  prison  manage- 
ment than  there  is  under  the  contract  system,  but  if  we 
adopt  the  State  account  system,  the  State  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  furnishing  this  six  hundred  thousand  <>i 
a  million  dollars  to  furnish  a  plant  to  carry  on  busi- 
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ness.  Then,  if  you  please,  if  the  State  has  fourteen  or 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  prisoners  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  can  all  be  managed  or 
worked  upon  one  industry.  Then,  if  you  are  to  have  a 
number  of  different  industries,  as  the  labor  party  would 
suggest,  not  over  a  hundred  on  any  kind  of  work,  or 
sonic  of  them  say  not  over  fifty,  then,  I  say,  that  there 
is  no  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio  or  in  the  State  of  New 
York  or  any  other  State  with  a  head  so  large  as  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  thing,  and  to  carry  on  in  a  State 
prison  ten  or  fifteen  different  industries.  It  is  a  work 
that  requires  more  heads  than  one.  If  you  take  an  in- 
dustry like  some  great  iron  works,  where  there  are  four 
or  five  partners  in  the  concern,  employing  a  thousand 
men,  the  business  is  divided  into  heads  and  there  is  a 
partner  over  every  department  of  the  work.  Suppose 
a  warden  can  go  into  a  prison  where  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  work  on  State  account,  and  divide 
them  into  fifteen  different  industries,  and  he  to  be 
the  one  head  over  all  those,  buying  the  supplies, 
superintending  the  manufacturing,  selling  the  goods 
and  collecting  his  money — I  say  it  is  beyond  the  range 
of  one  man's  head  to  do  it.  That  is  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  State  account  system  ;  and  yet  I  prefer 
the  State  account  system  to  any  other.  I  have  been 
schooled  in  that  and  that  is  why  I  like  it,  and  I  have  it 
now  in  my  own  establishment.  We  have  about  four 
hundred.  The  average  term  of  confinement  is  about 
fifteen  days  to  four  months.  We  get  chance  men.  We 
could  never  contract  labor  there,  unless  we  had  a  stone 
quarry,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

I  was  going  to  speak  a  word  on  Mr.  Brockway's  sys- 
tem ;  I  do  not  condemn  it ;  there  may  be  something  in 
it,  and  yet  to  me  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  contract 
system  that  it  is  the  contract  system  under  another 
name.  The  contractor  bids  so  much  a  day  for  your 
man.  Under  the  piece-price  plan,  as  I  understand  it, 
lie  bids  so  much  for  the  product  of  that  same  man's 
labor.  Now,  in  either  system  the  goods  are  to  go  on  the 
market.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  persons  outside 
of  prisons  who  are  opposed  to  prison  labor,  is  that  the 
goods  are  thrown  upon  the  market  and  it  depreciates  the 
value  of  free  labor  outside.  Now,  as  between  the  con- 
tract system  and  the  piece-price  plan  and  the  State  ac- 
count plan,  all  these  goods  are  manufactured  to  go  on 
•the  market.  No  man  is  going  to  manufacture  goods 
and  store  them  away  and  keep  them  in  his  house. 
Then,  if  they  are  to  go  on  the  market,  the  systems  are 
analogous — the  contract  system  and  the  piece-price 
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have  bid  for  the  labor  or  the  products  of  the  labor,  and 
you  do  not  get  rid  of  that  fact. 

If  the  State  manufactures  on  its  own  account  and  the 
warden  goes  upon  the  market  to  sell  his  goods  when 
they  are  manufactured,  he  comes  into  competition  with 
free  labor  outside.  Here  is  the  trouble.  If  he  has  ac- 
cumulated a  large  amount  of  goods  on  hand  and  has 
the  State's  money  invested  in  these  goods,  the  time 
comes  when  he  feels  the  necessity  of  realizing  on  his 
goods.  He  may  go  on  the  market  and  come  in  dam- 
aging competition  with  free  labor  outside,  because  he 
is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods.  So  that  there  are  objec- 
tions to  every  system,  as  I  understand  it. 

In  our  little  establishment  at  Cleveland,  we  buy  the 
raw  material,  manufacture  the  goods,  go  on  the  market 
and  sell,  and  pay  the  money  into  the  City  Treasury.  I 
have  charge  of  the  whole  business  ;  I  buy  everything 
and  see  to  the  selling  of  everything.  I  sell  our  goods, 
through  agents.  We  make  brushes  entirely. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Could  you  divide  that  labor  and  succeed 
as  well,  do  you  think  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  I  think  not.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  carried  on  three  or  four  different  industries, 
and  we  found  that  every  different  branch  of  business 
required  a  single  man  at  the  head  of  it,  and  that  Avas 
employing  three  or  four  different  foremen,  where  in 
one  branch  of  business  one  foreman  would  do,  and  we 
abandoned  every  employment  except  that  of  brush 
making.  The  statement  is  made — we  meet  it  every- 
where, in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  in  Louisville  and 
Chicago — that  our  goods  come  in  competition  and 
damage  the  brush  business  all  over  the  country,  and  I 
may  say  here,  and  say  boldly,  that  we  do  no  such 
thing.  I  have  had  charge  of  that  business  for  twelve 
years,  and  those  that  know  me  best,  know  that  I  have 
insisted  on  fair  prices  for  our  goods,  and  when  we 
could  not  get  the  prices  we  thought  we  ought  to  got 
for  our  goods  we  passed  that  customer  by.  As  a  sam- 
])!«•:  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
customers  at  Cincinnati,  saving :  "We  have  such  and 
such  goods  offered  us  by  a  manufacturer  in  Cleveland 
jit  such  and  such  prices  per  gross.  We  would  like 
you  to  give  us  your  prices,  and  bid  low."  And  ho 
named  prices  to  me  that  were  two  dollars  per  gross 
below  the  price  at  which  I  was  selling  the  same 
goods.  I  wrote  back  to  him  and  said:  "If  you 

can  buy  the  goods  of  the Brush  Company 

at  the  figures  you   name,  that   is   the  place   to   buy, 


for  we  cannot  manufacture  our  goods  at  that  price." 
Now,  while  it  is  charged  that  we  damage  free  labor 
outside,  that  is  an  illustration  that  free  labor  outside 
is  damaging  workhouse  goods.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  my  salesmen  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  or  Chicago 
as  many  as  five  or  six  brush  salesmen  in  the  spring  or 
fall  of  the  year,  and  he  meets  men  every  mouth  who 
are  selling  a  certain  kind  of  goods  below  our  figures. 

So  far  as  Cleveland  is  concerned,  manufacturing  on 
the  State  or  city  account  (there  we  call  it  the  city  ac- 
count), I  think  is  the  system  under  which  we  can  licst 
work,  and  under  which  the  city  can  best  be  served,  and 
I  cannot  see  why  the  State  under  proper  management 
could  not  conduct  its  industries  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  prisoner  is  to  be  looked  at,  and  his  reforma- 
tion, then  you  want  some  other  system  than  the  con- 
tract system.  You  want  a  system  in  which  the  State 
will  have  the  largest  control  over  its  men,  and  to  bring 
about  any  kind  of  reformation,  the  State  must  keep 
the  control  of  the  men  in  its  own  hands,  and  with  that 
reformation  there  must  be  coupled  some  system  of  edu- 
cation that  looks  to  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of 
the  men,  because  if  you  take  the  labor  of  the  man 
month  in  and  month  out,  and  year  in  and  year  out,  and 
make  the  man  no  better,  the  State  has  not  done  its 
duty  to  the  man,  and  the  man  goes  out  to  prey  upon 
society  no  better  than  he  came  in. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Something  you  said  would  appar- 
ently authorize  us  to  infer  that  you  would  think,  in  the 
case  of  a  very  large  prison,  as  large  as  Sing  Sing,  that 
the  public  account  system  is  impracticable,  because  no 
head  could  carry  out  successfully  so  many  details. 

MR.  PATTERSON  :     Yes,  I  say  that. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Your  advocacy  of  the  public  ac- 
count system  would  apply  to  a  penal  institution  where 
there  are  not  more  prisoners  than  could  be  profitably 
employed  on  one  kind  of  labor. 

MR.  PATTERSON:  Yes.  If  Sing  Sing  prison  could 
be  employed  on  one  kind  of  labor,  then  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  friend  Mr.  Brush  could  manage  it  suc- 
cessfully, but  if  it  is  to  be  divided  into  squads  of  fifty, 
then  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  could  be  managed  by  one 
man. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Considering  the  fact  that  the  work 
in  a  prison  should  tend  to  make  the  prisoner  self -sup- 
porting after  they  come  out,  you  would  consider  it  un- 
desirable that  they  should  be  engaged  on  one  kind  of 
labor,  would  you  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :     Yes,  I  think  that  would  not  be 
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wise.  It  increases  this  objection  that  comes  from  out- 
side, and  as  Mr.  Smith  said,  we  have  got  to  pay  some 
attention  to  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion,  from 
Maine  to  California,  would  denounce  any  system  that 
looks  like  working  a  whole  prison  on  shoe-making,  and 
that  might  be  the  right  thing,  and  yet  public  opinion 
would  not  sustain  us  in  it. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  .  Then  it  would  be  more  difficult  for 
them  to  get  employment  after  leaving  the  prison. 

MR.  BOUND  :  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in 
brush  making? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  Our  whole  force,  except  those  em- 
ployed in  domestic  work. 

MR.  ROUND  :  Can  you  tell  how  many  brush-makers 
there  are  in  Ohio  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :     I  cannot. 

A  DELEGATE  :  What  is  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  Ohio  about  your  brush-making  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  They  are  not  particularly  concerned 
about  it. 

A  DELEGATE  :  Then  why  should  they  be  concerned 
about  turning  out  1,400  shoemakers  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  They  are  concerned  about  that  in 
Columbus  at  present. 

MR.  WINES  :  You  say  that  you  do  not  think  the 
moral  influence  of  the  contract  system  on  the  prisoner 
is  good.  Won't  you  mention  the  manner  in  which  the 
contract  system  affects  him  injuriously  in  a  moral 
sense  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  In  the  first  place,  the  contract  sys- 
tem looks  to  securing  the  entire  labor  of  the  man  ex- 
cept at  his  meal  hours,  throughout  the  entire  day  ;  and 
the  man  who  works  ten  hours  (or,  as  we  showed  in  an 
investigation  last  summer,  who  works  in  a  certain  sense 
eleven  hours)  in  the  day  is  not  very  well  calculated 
for  study,  or  anything  but  lying  down  to  take  his  ivst 
when  he  is  through  with  his  work.  Again,  this  con- 
tractor and  his  foremen,  or  mechanics,  come  in  to  su- 
pervise the  manufacture  of  his  work,  come  between  the 
prison  management  and  the  prisoner,  and  they  are  not 
always  godly  men,  as  I  have  learned,  and  are  not  cal- 
culated, from  that  fact,  to  be  conducive  to  the  prison- 
er's spiritual  welfare. 

MR.  SMITH  :  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion.  That 
no  one  manager  can  successfully  control  the  labor  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  is  an  argument  not  against  the 
public  account  system,  but  against  massing  so  large  a 
number  of  convicts  in  a  single  prison.  We  arrive  at 
the  same  result  from  different  directions.  We  agreed 
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yesterday  that  the  only  hope  for  reformation  must 
come  through  the  individual  treatment  of  the  convict, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  warden  to  become 
;n -quainted  with  the  characteristics  of  so  large  a  body 
of  men,  the  best  prison  authorities  are  agreed  unani- 
mously that  no  prison  should  contain  more  than  500 
convicts. 

Mi;.  ('AKTKR:  The  question  of  Mr.  Brockway,  last 
propounded,  suggests  to  me  a  question  in  my  own  mind 
whether  I  do  understand  the  piece  piice  plan.  I  un- 
derstand it  to  be  a  plan  by  which  the  contractor  of  the 
product  of  the  labor  is  to  pay  so  much  to  the  State  for 
the  amount  of  labor  which  he  receives.  I  understand 
Mr.  Patterson's  explanation  of  his  piece  price  plan  to 
lie  an  allowance  to  the  convict  for  so  much  as  he  shaH 
<lo.  These  I  understand  to  be  two  different  proposi- 
tions. One  allows  so  much  for  the  labor  which  he  per- 
forms to  apply  upon  his  fine.  That  may  have  an  ad- 
vantage, as  I  look  at  it,  in  the  disposition  and  for  the 
diligence  of  the  convict,  but  does  it  have  any  advan- 
tage where  the  State  gets  the  price? 

Mi;.  PATTERSON  :  Our  system  of  labor  in  the  Cleve- 
land work  house,  over  and  above  our  owrn  earnings, 
has  cost  the  City  of  Cleveland  in  the  past  four  years 
sixteen  thousand  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for 
everything,  salaries  and  permanent  improvements  in- 
cluded. 

Mi;.  BROCKWAY  wras  called  upon  to  explain  the  piece 
price  system,  and  responded  as  follows : 

The  piece  price  plan,  as  it  is  proposed  and  enacted 
into  a  law,  differs  from  the  contract  or  public  account 
plan  in  these  respects ;  that  whereas  under  the  con- 
tract plan,  as  everybody  knows,  we  let  the  labor  of  the 
prisoner  at  so  much  per  day  ;  that  is,  we  sell  the  time 
of  the  man  ;  we  guarantee  that  he  shall  devote  his 
time,  so  much  a  day,  to  the  service  of  the  contractor, 
reserving  to  ourselves  the  disciplinary  control,  under 
the  piece  price  plan,  in  our  own  prison,  perhaps,  I  and 
the  Directors  agree  with  the  same  contractor  that, 
with  the  same  machinery  and  w'ith  such  foremen  as  we 
may  approve  of  his  employing,  or,  if  we  object  to  his 
employing  a  foreman  at  all,  such  as  we  may  employ, 
with  his  approval,  he  shall  pay  us  not  for  the  time  of 
the  men  but  for  what  they  actually  do.  Take  mould- 
ing, for  instance,  a  man  moulds  to-day  25  No.  8  pots. 
There  is  a  well  established  price  all  over  the  land  for 
such  a  piece  of  work.  Go  into  your  stove  foundries, 
they  have  their  price  for  moulding,  cleaning  and  cast- 
ing. The  price  is  fixed  in  the  free  manufactories  of 
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the  country  in  almost  every  industry.  We  propose  to 
bring  that  plan  into  the  prison.  It  has  many  advanta- 
ges, when  we  come  to  think  about  it,  that  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface.  Of  course  the  contractor  pays 
to  the  govenor  of  the  prison,  instead  of  paying  to  the 
operatives,  as  outside.  An  Irishman  takes  his  dinner- 
pail  after  breakfast  and  goes  to  a  great  shoe  manufac- 
tory here,  owned  by  his  employer,  and  goes  under  the 
instruction  of  a  man  paid  by  the  employer,  standing 
at  a  bench  and  sometimes  using  tools  owned  by  his 
employer,  or  if  they  are  charged  to  him  he  may  turn 
them  in  at  the  end  of  the  service.  He  simply 
shanks  a  shoe  for  so  much  and  the  number  of 
shoes  he  shanks  is  credited  to  him  at  night.  We 
propose  to  take  our  prisoner  after  breakfast  in 
our  own  building.  We  give  the  contractor  the 
use  of  the  building  and  include  it  in  the  piece  price. 
We  let  our  men  work  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
officers  of  the  prison  and  such  instructors  as  we  shall 
employ  by  the  same  plan  and  schedule.  If  he  shanks 
something  in  excess  of  his  living  expenses,  he  will  earn 
something  as  a  man  does  outside. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  state  here  what  considerations- 
would  influence  business  between  the  contractor  and 
the  State.  In  the  first  place  the  piece  price,  as  ascer- 
tained in  free  labor,  may  be  increased  by  the  value  of 
the  rental  of  the  shop  furnished  the  contractor.  It  may 
be  increased  by  the  power  we  supply  the  contractor. 
It  may  be  increased  if  we  employ  and  pay  our  own  in- 
structors, such  as  he  may  approve.  If  he  employs 
them  and  pays  them,  of  course  there  will  be  no  in- 
crease on  that  score.  On  the  other  side,  the  rate  paid 
to  free  labor  outside  would  undoubtedly  decrease  a 
certain  percentage  from  the  fact  that  the  contractor- 
is  obliged,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  his  stock  in 
the  market  or  the  saleableness  of  his  goods,  to  go  on 
day  after  day  throughout  the  year  keeping  all  his  men 
employed.  He  cannot  discharge  them  as  he  could  out- 
side. It  would  be  diminished  also  from  the  fact  that 
he  must  employ  at  first  unskilled  hands,  entirely  giv^u 
as  apprentices,  and  after  he  has  a  trained  company  of 
prisoners  he  must  teach  a  larger  percentage  of  men  tin- 
trade  than  would  be  required  in  a  free  shop  outside, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  possibly  to  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  Then  he  might  also,  I  think,  1><- 
allowed  a  very  small  percentage  m  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  his  goods  would  not  always  be  up  to  tin- 
standard  of  perfection  that  goods  manufactured  by 
skilled  laborers  outside  would  be.  I  am  not  now 
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into  all  the  considerations  that  would  influence  a    bar- 
gain, lnit  simply  the  general  considerations. 

From  the  stand  point  of  competition  how  much 
better  is  the  piece  price  system  than  the  contract  >\  -- 
triii  V  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  public  account  system 
and  not  the  contract  system.  In  all  systems  you  must 
li;i\c  contracts.  Mr.  Patterson  contracts  with  Houston 
to  furnish  him  bristles.  Mr.  Wines  kindly  wrote  me 
the  other  day  that  in  Northern  Germany  they  retain 
the  contract  system  with  more  or  less  disturbance  with 
regard  to  it,  but  in  Southern  Germany  they  have 
adopted  the  piece  price  plan  and  that  they  class  it  as 
the  public  account  plan,  so  you  see  I  not  only  state 
my  own  views  about  it,  but  I  have  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  old  governments  for  the  statement.  Don't 
let  us  be  deceived  by  these  terms.  Any  system  of 
labor  that  gives  a  positive  advantage  to  the  employer 
of  prisoners  over  the  employer  of  free  labor  outside, 
and  which  puts  into  the  prison  administration  a  mer- 
cenary consideration  opposed  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  State,  may  be  classed  as  a  contract  system,  and 
of  course  any  prison  system  that  makes  a  fair  equali- 
zation of  the  value  of  prison  labor  and  free  labor  and 
makes  the  mercenary  motive  in  accord  with  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  State  in  the  management  of  prisons 
we  class  as  the  public  account  plan.  Now,  how  much 
better  is  the  piece  price  plan  for  the  objects  for  which 
the  State  establishes  a  prison,  which  I  state  to  be 
protection  ;  a  statement  which  has  often  been  repeated 
in  this  conference  without  demurrer  from  any  gentle- 
man. Now,  if  we  have  protection  to  society,  we  must 
have  it  either  by  the  restraint  of  the  man  or  by  his 
reformation  : — and  I  always  use  the  term  "  restraint  " 
in  its  practical  sense,  that  whereas  this  man  was  a 
violator  of  the  laws,  was  improvident  and  a  burden 
upon  society,  he  comes  out  now  a  self-sustaining  citi- 
zen, with  his  sympathies  and  conduct  on  the  side  of 
the  law  instead  of  against  it, — and  that  is  all.  I  do 
not  go  any  further.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  piece- 
price  plan  to  that  ?  I  would  say  to  every  man  when  he 
enters  the  prison  :  "  Here  you  are,  you  have  not  any 
food  and  you  have  got  to  pay  rent.  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it  ?  You  are  a  pauper  until  you  pay  it. 
I  will  charge  you  for  everything  you  have,  from  the 
moment  you  come  here,  and  unless  you  can  demon- 
strate that  you  are  in  possession  of  your  powers, 
that  you  can,  with  an  opportunity,  make  what  is 
necessary  to  sustain  you,  you  oiight  never  to  go  out." 
Ton  open  a  bank  with  the  prisoner,  and  begin  to 
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charge  him  with  his  shoes  and  socks  and  underwear, 
with  his  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  give  him  an  indus- 
try, and  give  him  a  statement  every  day,  and  let  him 
have  what  he  earns  beyond  his  keep,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  a  wise  governing  authority. 

There  is  more  in  that  than  there  seems  at  first  sight. 
It  changes  the  whole  attitude  of  the  industries.  You 
see  how  putting  the  prisoner  on  this  basis  will  make 
his  interest  in  harmony  with  the  real  interest  of  the 
prison.  By  his  treatment  in  this  matter  of  industry  his 
disposition  and  ability  to  earn  an  honest  living  may  be 
both  developed  and  tested.  I  would  like  to  say,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wardens  here,  that  I  have  got  over 
the  talk  about  a  task.  The  task  of  a  man  should  be 
the  average  task,  with  such  prices  as  the  experience 
he  has  had  would  produce  outside. 

Then  this  method  of  labor  enables  a  system  of  fines. 
I  am  troubled  constantly  by  men  in  the  foundry  burn- 
ing their  clothes  and  shoes.  If  this  man  had  to  pay 
for  his  own  clothing  he  would  soon  find  his  savings 
were  restricted  by  wastefulness  and  extravagance  Avith 
the  things  he  has.  A  moulder  outside  will  wear  a  pair 
of  pants  for  two  years.  A  prisoner  will  wear  out  or 
burn  out  his  pants  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  earnings  accumulated  by  the  prisoner  may  be 
given  to  him,  if  thought  best,  when  he  is  established  in 
business  somewhere,  being  held  the  while  as  a  hostage 
for  his  faithful  performance  of  his  parole  period. 

I  am  only  indicating  now  three  or  four  ways  in  which 
the  piece  price  plan  may  deliver  our  prisons  from  pelf, 
and  all  the  considerations  connected  with  them  may  be 
the  most  active  experiment  toward  the  development  of 
the  man. 

MR.  SMITH:  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  financial 
results  to  the  State  that  would  be  reached  by  this  sys- 
tem ? 

MB.  BROCKWAY;  I  only  speak  for  my  own  prison ;  wo 
get  fifty-six  cents  a  day  now  for  eight  hours'  labor.  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  I  will  increase  the  earning^  -•"> 
per  cent,  and  give  the  prisoners  25  per  cent,  also,  over 
the  amount  we  now  earn.  I  will  resign  if  I  do  not  do 
it. 

REV.  MR.  SEARLS  :  Would  this  plan  meet  the  crisis  n]  ton 
which  we  have  now  entered?  My  thought  is  siniply 
this  :  There  has  been  action  taken  in  this  State  by  bal- 
lot which  denounces  the  contract  system,  and  the  spirit 
of  that  denunciation  comes,  whatever  may  be  its  artic- 
ulation, from  opposition  to  all  the  productive  industries- 
of  our  prisons  in  this  State.  If  I  understand  it,  the 
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opposition  is  against  am  -tiling  that  will  lay  over  on  the 
market  any  artick1  that  shall  corne  in  competition  with 
like  industries  in  the  State.  Now,  I  am  so  obtuse  and 
slow  to  learn,  that,  though  every  tiling  has  been  inter- 
esting, I  have  not  gotten  one  ray  of  light  that  lets  me 
out  of  the  darkness  that  lias  grown  so  quickly  around 
me  under  this  labor  agitation.  They  do  not  show  but 
what  these  products  must  still  go  on  the  market,  and 
to  that  extent  it  lessens  the  productive  interests  of  the 
State  outside  of  the  prison  walls,  if  I  understand  it,  and 
I  cannot  see  as  we  are  meeting  the  crisis  in  any  plan 
that  shall  in  any  way  encroach  itself  upon  the  market 
as  a  matter  of  industry,  while  the  absolute  facts  would 
relieve  us;  and  I  think  somebody  of  importance  has 
got  to  step  to  the  front  and  show  by  absolute  figures, 
by  a  careful  traversing  of  the  industries  of  this  State, 
that  this  hue  and  cry  against  the  productions  of  prisons 
is  absolute  folly.  When  you  examine  the  number  of 
prisoners  on  contract  labor  in  the  State,  it  amounts  to 
the  enormous  percentage  of  about  one  man  on  contract 
to  about  six  common  school  districts  in  this  State ;  and 
somebody  with  influence,  and  power  and  position  must 
step  to  the  front,  and  not  argue  so  much  as  to  piece 
price,  or  contract  or  State  account,  but  say  that  the  in- 
dustries of  the  prisons  shall  go  on.  I  am  glad  of  the 
thought  entertained  here,  that  the  prisoner  may  share 
to  some  extent  in  the  products  of  his  own  hands  in  the 
industries  of  the  prison;  but  some  one  should  show 
that  this  hue  and  cry  that  has  come  up  against  the 
labor  of  prisoners  is  without  foundation,  and  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  complaint  against  what  the  prisons  are 
producing.  The  manner  of  producing  that  is  a  fair  sub- 
ject, but  I  do  not  get  the  relief  I  want.  Mr.  Brock- 
way's  plan  is  a  fair  plan,  but  his  plan  is  to  increase  the 
products  of  the  prison,  and  that  will  increase  one  of  the 
objections. 

MR.  BROCKWAY:  Competition  exists  under  any  system 
of  labor.  The  competition  under  the  public  account 
plan,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Patterson,  is  found  fault  with  by 
certain  persons.  The  competition  of  the  public  ac- 
count plan  is  found  fault  with  by  the  artisans,  not  so 
laborers.  I  say  next,  that  the  labor  party  of  the  day 
do  not  demand  to  be  delivered  from  fair  competition. 
The  cry  is  not  from  the  great  body  of  those  men  and 
their  leaders;  it  is  from  the  demagogues,  for  effect.  But 
the  cry  is  not  for  the  prisoners  to  be  maintained  in 
idleness ;  it  has  been  stated  that  the  prisoners  wrould 
not  live  in  idleness  in  in  our  prisons  as  they  are  con- 
structed. What  the  labor  party  does  demand  is  that 
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the  competition  by  the  State  shall  be  made  as  nearly 
fair  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Some  judgment 
should  be  exercised  in  the  seclection  of  an  industry,  of 
course,  and  when  you  have  selected  it,  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  labor  should  be  decided  in  the  manner 
already  described,  and  there  should  be  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach  to  fairness,  as  they  esteem  it. 

The  Labor  League  of  New  Jersey,  six  weeks  ago, 
considered  this  piece  price  plan  and  decided  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  legislature.  The  labor  party  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  recommended  it  to  the  labor  party 
of  New  York ;  and  the  Ohio  legislature  have  been  con- 
sidering it,  and  a  bill  has  passed  the  lower  house  in  that 
State  providing  for  this  plan.  So  I  say,  whether  it  di- 
minishes or  increases  the  labor  in  the  prisons,  if  it  sat- 
isfies the  turbulent  class,  we  have  reached  the  point. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  present  a  gentleman  who 
has  under  his  control,  I  suppose,  more  convicts  than 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States.  "We  would  like  to 
hear  from  Hon.  Isaac  V.  Baker,  Jr. 

MR.  BAKER,  Superintendent  of  New  York  State 
Prisons,  spoke  as  follows : 

My  experience  in  the  management  of  prisons  has 
been  so  brief  that  it  would  be  presumptions  for  me  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  instructing  these  older  prison 
managers,  men  who  have  grown  gray  in  managing  the 
criminal  classes ;  and  my  experience,  again,  has  been 
entirely  with  that  system  which  most  of  those  who  have 
preceded  me  have  spoken  against. 

We  have  these  three  systems  before  us,  the  contract, 
the  piece  price  and  the  State  account  system.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  system  which  covers  the  most  import- 
ant features  in  the  management  of  the  criminal  class, 
which  produces  the  greatest  aggregate  resiilts  in  these 
essential  features  is  the  best  system  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  system  is  to  be  judged  by  what  we  call  in  the  coun- 
try, at  our  county  fairs  (passing  judgment  upon  such 
animals  or  pieces  of  machinery  as  come  up  before  us 
for  our  viewing)  "  skilled  points."  That  skill  of  points 
in  this  case  might  be,  first,  the  reformatory  influences 
of  a  system;  next,  the  amount  of  competition  that 
would  exist  under  that  system  of  labor;  then  the  san- 
itary condition,  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  con- 
victs under  that  system;  and,  lastly,  the  self-support- 
ing features.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  that  system  which  makes  the  greatest  ag- 
givgate  of  good  in  these  features  is  the  best  system  for 
all  practical  purposes  to  be  put  into  operation.  I  have 
yet  to  see  where  the  reformatory  influences  which  exist 
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under  the  piece  pi -ice  system  or  the  State  account 
torn  arc  any  stronger  than  can  l>c  made  to  be  under  the 
contract  system  with  proper  safeguards  and  careful 
management.  As  to  competition  with  honest  labor,  or 
\\itli  outside  laltor,  the  restriction  to  a  certain  number 
(in  my  judgment  I  should  fix  it  at  300)  on  any  one  in- 
dustry would  prevent,  as  much  as  in  any  system  that 
could  be  adopted,  the  competition  with  outside  labor. 
With  only  three  hundred  men  on  one  industry  it  seems 
to  me  the  effect  must  be  inappreciable.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  as  great  as  under  the  State  account  system, 
because  there  we  would  sell  the  products  of  the  prison, 
and  in  most  instances  we  might  have  to  force  them  on 
the  market  for  what  we  could  get,  or  they  might  be 
held  for  a  rise  in  the  market,  in  which  case  we  would 
have  to  send  in  our  balance  sheet,  and  that  I  am  op- 
posed to.  I  believe  in  closing  out  every  month  so  that 
we  may  know  where  we  are.  The  health  and  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  convicts  can  be  protected,  and 
is  to-day  in  the  prisons  of  this  State  under  this  system 
as  much  as  under  any  system  that  I  have  had  any 
knowledge  of,  or  that  has  come  to  my  mind,  or  that  I 
have  heard  of.  The  death  rate  in  the  three  prisons  last 
year  was  a 'trifle  over  one  per  cent.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  year  ending  September  last  we  had  2,828  men, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  was  37,  I  think. 

The  self-supporting  features  of  the  institution  under 
this  system,  you  all  concede,  are  superior  to  those  un- 
der any  other  system,  and  these  clamors,  if  that  is  the 
proper  term,  have  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
I  remember  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  the  defi- 
ciency in  this  State  in  the  management  of  prisons 
amounted  to  over  $700,000.  "When  this  fact  became 
known  to  the  people  they  were  very  much  excited  ; 
public  feeling  ran  very  high.  It  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  inspector  system  and  the  establishment  of 
a  single  head  for  the  prisons,  the  intention  being  to 
give  him  full  poAver  and  fix  upon  him  the  responsibility 
of  the  management.  That  was  carried  through,  and  a 
very  worthy  gentleman,  thoroughly  competent,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  that  position.  He  reorganized  the 
whole  system,  and  public  sentiment  sustained  him  step 
by  step.  He  inaugurated  the  prison  contract  system 
and  gradually  reduced  the  deficiency  from  year  to  year, 
until,  when  his  time  expired,  the  prisons  were  self-sus- 
taining. 

I  say,  as  I  said  in  the  first  place,  my  experience  has 
not  been  so  large,  but  in  my  judgment  the  reformatory 
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influences,  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  convicts,  and 
all  of  those  essential  features  which  go  to  make  up  a  per- 
fect prison  system  have  not  only  been  observed  (for 
they  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  his  taking  possession), 
but  they  have  been  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  under 
any  other  system  they  possibly  could  be.  None  of  these 
important  features  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  in  every  step  to  make  them  as  per- 
fect as  possible  ;  and  with  that  change,  that  the  num- 
ber on  any  one  industry  should  be  limited  to  250  or 
300,  my  own  idea  is  that  we  would  better  stay  by  the 
present  system  until  a  better  one  is  shown  under  which 
we  can  get  a  greater  aggregate  good  on  these  four 
points  that  I  have  made. 

ME.  ROUND  :  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  having 
only  300  engaged  in  one  industry  might  not  interfere 
with  the  self-supporting  features  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem? 

MR.  BAKER  :  No,  sir ;  if  I  had  the  full  power  and 
knew  that  I  would  not  be  interfered  with,  I  think  that  I 
could  let  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  in  this  State  in  that 
way  so  that  it  would  increase  its  revenues.  In  fact  to- 
day we  have  only  three  industries  that  exceed  the  num- 
ber that  I  have  fixed.  The  stove  contract  at  Sing  Sing 
calls  for  900,  but  none  of  the  contracts  to-day  have 
their  full  quota  of  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
only  800  on  the  stove  contract.  We  have  two  shoe  con- 
tracts, one  of  300  in  Sing  and  the  other  of  180  at  Au- 
burn. These  are  two  different  contracts,  but  it  is  all 
one  industry.  They  have  on  the  clothing  contract  at 
Clinton  prison  400  men. 

MR.  ROUND  :  Is  it  not  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
self-supporting  feature  that  too  large  a  number  of  men 
should  be  massed  together  near  some  centre  of  indus- 
try as  at  Sing  Sing  prison  ? 

MR.  BAKER:  We  have  at  Sing  Sing  only  1,500  men. 
The  number  has  been  reduced  by  the  transfer  of  those 
convicts  that  either  from  poor  health  or  being  incapac- 
itated for  work  could  be  kept  cheaper  at  Clinton  or  Au- 
burn, and  were  sent  there  in  order  to  obviate  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  doubling  up. 

MR.  ROUND  :  What  are  the  accommodations  at  Clin- 
ton ? 

MR.  BAKER  :  The  old  prisons  are  full.  We  have  a 
new  prison  that  has  not  been  furnished  and  has  not 
had  a  convict  in  it.  There  is  this  feature  about  trans- 
ferring those  men  from  Sing  Sing  to  other  prisons. 
They  are  mostly  poor,  and  their  friends  are  unable  on 
account  of  expense  to  visit  them  at  Auburn  or  Clinton 
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prisons.  Most  of  them  hold  that  visit  from  their  fam- 
ilies MS  tin1  one  bright  spot  in  their  prison  life,  and 
when  they  art-  transferred  to  Auburn  or  Clinton  that  is 
the  chief  objection.  They  object  very  much  to  being 
transferred,  as  a  rule.  Occasionally  a  man  Avould  as 
soon  go  there  as  to  stay  in  Sing  Sing.  Ordinarily  they 
would  much  rather  stay  there,  even  if  they  were  put 
four  in  a  cell.  My  own  judgment  is  that  under  the 
present  careful  management  of  the  prison  no  evil  effects 
have  come  from  doubling  up.  Frequently  the  convicts 
ask  to  be  doubled  up.  A  scholarly  convict  wishing  to- 
occupy  his  mind  in  the  evenings  asks  to  be  put  with  an 
ignorant  boy. 

DR.  BYEUS  :  May  I  enquire  the  average  price  of  con- 
tract labor  in  this  State  V 

Mil.  BAKER  :  54£  cents. 

DR.  BYERS  :  How  many  hours  do  the  prisoners  labor 
for  that  ? 

MR.  BAKER  :  On  an  average  about  eight  hours. 

A  DELEGATE  :  What  is  the  price  paid  at  Clinton  ? 

MR.  BAKER  :  35  cents.  We  advertise  thoroughly  so- 
liciting proposals.  The  old  contract  expired  and  we  ad- 
vert i/ed  thoroughly  for  twenty  consecutive  days,  get- 
ting only  one  bid  of  30  cents.  We  induced  them  to 
raise  this  bid  to  35  cents  and  made  the  contract  for  five 
years. 

PROF.  WAYLAND,  resigning  the  chair,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN,  of  course,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  sort,  the  opinion  that  any  man  who  has  de- 
voted any  attention  to  the  question  would  form  would 
be  based  somewhat  upon  his  own  personal  observation 
of  the  prison  nearest  to  him,  or  the  prison  to  which  he 
lias  the  easiest  access.  Now,  naturally,  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  Connecti- 
cut State  prison,  and  some  interesting  figures  relating 
to  that  prison  I  am  able  to  give  from  an  investigation 
which  has  been  made  and  which  was  nearly  terminated 
yesterday.  It  has  been  under  the  contract  system  from 
the  first.  The  present  prison  wras  built  in  1827  ;  it  has 
been  very  much  enlarged  since  that  time,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  expended  upon  repairs.  Now, 
up  to  this  moment,  including  every  mode  ill  which  ex- 
penditure has  been  incurred,  there  remains  a  profit  to 
the  State,  including  ah1  the  cost  of  running  the  prison, 
and  every  cent  of  money  expended  on  original  building 
or  subsequent  repairs.  That  is  a  pretty  good  financial 
showing.  This  is  since  1827. 

Now  take  the  question  of  discipline.     I  think  I  can 
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•safely  say  that  there  is  no  prison  in  the  United  States 
where  there  is  better  order  and  less  punishment.  I 
should  say  there  is  better  order  and  less  punishment 
than  in  any  other  prison.  And  the  sanitary  condition 
is  as  good,  I  venture  to  say,  as  in  any  other  prison  in 
this  country.  As  to  the  reformatory  effect,  what  is  the 
•effect  of  any  kind  of  labor  in  the  prison  on  the  pris- 
oner ?  He  is  taught  regular  hours  of  labor  and  the 
importance  of  obedience  to  orders ;  he  is  prevented 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  he  is  under 
all  the  conditions  most  favorable,  it  seems  to  me,  to  re- 
form— regularity  of  hours,  regularity  of  labor  and  obe- 
dience to  discipline.  Then  again,  if  the  labor  is  useful, 
he  is  taught  a  trade  by  which  he  can  support  himself 
.after  he  leaves  the  prison. 

What  are  the  objections  to  the  contract  labor  system 
that  are  usually  urged?  We  have  heard  most  of  them 
to-day.  The  main  objection,  perhaps,  is  the  inter- 
ference of  a  third  party  between  the  prison  authority 
.and  the  prisoner.  Is  this  interference  practical  and 
necessary '?  I  doubt  if  in  our  prison  there  has  been 
for  five  years  a  case  of  discipline  arising  from  the  com- 
plaint of  a  contractor  or  his  agent.  The  prison 
authorities  employ  an  overseer  in  their  workship,  and 
the  representative  of  the  contractor  has  nothing  to  do 
but  give  instructions,  absolutely  nothing  else.  I  do 
not  remember  a  case  of  an  instructor  having  made  a 
complaint,  and  the  officer  is  the  person  in  sole  charge 
of  the  discipline. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  outcry  against  con- 
tract labor?  Is  there  a  gentleman  in  this  room  who 
believes  for  a  moment  that  it  has  always  come  from 
intelligent  and  purely  honest  motives?  Is  there  any 
.sort  of  doubt  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing  the 
trouble  has  been  simply  this:  Here  was  one  territory 
in  the  State  which  the  alleged  labor  reformer  could  not 
put  his  hand  on.  Is  there  any  other  reason?  "We 
demand  to  control  every  phase  of  labor  in  the  State. 
Here  is  one  form  of  labor  that  we  cannot  control,  and 
we  will  agitate  until  we  can,  or  until  labor  shall  cease 
there."  Assuming  that  this  is  the  case,  is  there  any 
i'orm  of  labor  which  has  been  mentioned  here  which 
will  suit  these  gentlemen?  I  differ  entirely  from  Mr. 
UrocUway  in  his  conclusions,  not  as  to  his  facts.  A, 
B,  C  or  I)  may  say:  "If  you  will  adopt  this  form  of 
labor,  we  will  be  satisfied."  Hut  as  long  as  they  have 
aii\  thing  to  gain  by  agitation  they  will  not  lie  satisfied. 
As  some  gentlemen  have  said,  the  greater  part  of  them 
Lave  never  earned  an  honest  dollar  in  their  lives,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  them  never  will  if  they  can  earn  a 
dishonest  dollar.  There  may  have  been  abuse  in  the 
contract  labor  system.  All  wardens  are  not  1'ree  from 
mistakes.  Lawyers,  even,  sometimes  make  mistakes, 
I  am  told.  Mistakes  are  incident  to  human  nature. 
But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  abuse  of  the  system 
that  the  complaints  are  made.  I  believe  that  if  the 
authorities  in  charm-,  or  I  will  say  the  politicians,  had 
had  a  little  more  firmness  and  had  waited  a  little 
longer,  this  clamor  would  have  entirely  died  away  and 
the  very  moment  that  the  want  of  remunerative  labor 
in  the  prison  causes  a  large  increase  of  taxation,  then 
there  will  come  a  reaction  which  will  make  these  labor 
reformers  feel  that  they  have  made  a  very  great  blunder. 
And  this  is  sure  to  come.  The  citizens  of  this  State 
will  not  be  saddled  again  with  $700,000  and  bear  it 
tamely.  The  ideal  form  of  labor  in  a  pris<  >n  is  a  very 
charming  thing  to  talk  and  speculate  about,  and  here- 
and  there  you  may  find  a  man  with  such  varied  re- 
sources and  experience  and  executive  ability  that  he 
can  carry  out  a  piece  price  system  or  a  public  account 
system,  but,  as  Mr.  Patterson  has  seemed  almost  con- 
clusively to  show,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it  when  there 
are  various  forms  of  industry  in  a  prison.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  to  do  it  as  a  general  system,  in- 
telligently and  successfully  throughout  the  country, 
where  there  is  only  one  form  of  labor.  It  requires  a 
greater  amount  of  ability  and  variety  of  ability  than 
any  warden  whom  we  can  secure  with  the  amount  that 
the  State  would  be  willing  to  pay,  is  likely  to  have. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  simple,  natural,  practical 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  let  out  the  labor  of  the  prisoners, 
employed  in  a  useful,  available  form  of  labor,  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  prison  authorities,  at  the  best 
price  they  can  get.  Take  the  conservative  State  of 
Connecticut — and  this  bears  upon  the  various  points  I 
have  touched  upon;  it  is  a  State  not  without  intelli- 
gence, not  without  a  certain,  perhaps  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  financial  skill.  For  a  great  many  years  before 
the  war  it  was,  I  believe,  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
without  a  State  debt.  The  agitation  for  reform  in  tins- 
State  has  resulted  every  year,  without  reference  to 
parties,  in  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  prison 
committee  in  the  Legislature,  that  the  agitators  have 
leave  to  withdraw.  This  has  been  almost  as  unani- 
mously sustained  by  the  Legislature,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  policy  will  be  done  away  with  in  Con- 
necticut. We  advertised  in  Connecticut  that  the  con- 
tract would  be  given  out,  and  invited  labor  reformers. 
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to  be  present  and  state  their  objections.  It  was  a 
charming  June  day,  everything  favorable  for  travel, 
and  not  a  human  being  presented  himself,  not  one. 
Either  the  funds  of  the  labor  league  in  that  vicinity 
had  given  out  or  they  did  not  offer  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment for  members  of  the  league  to  present  themselves. 
That  does  not  correspond  with  the  existence  of  any 
very  astounding  grievance. 

Now  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  for  all  the 
States  to  enter  into  this  new  and  untried  field  at  once, 
until  some  one  State  has  tried  it  and  it  has  been  found 
to  succeed  and  to  stand  every  fair  test  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very 
slow  to  leave  what  certainly,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, has  been  found  to  be  a  successful  administration 
of  prison  labor.  The  moment  we  leave  the  con- 
tract system,  we  are,  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
fessedly all  afloat.  My  conclusion  would  be  this, 
so  far  as  I  have  any  light  on  the  subject, 
to  make  the  fair  and  reasonable  objections  to  contract 
labor  as  small  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison  without  any  interference  from  con- 
tractors. I  visited  a  large  prison  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  found  fault  with  this,  that  or  the  other 
breach  of  discipline,  and  the  warden  said  to  me  very 
frankly,  "  This  prison  is  run  in  the  interest  of  con- 
tractors." Of  course  that  is  not  to  be  excused  for  a 
moment.  That  trouble  arises,  therefore,  from  the  abuse 
of  the  system,  not  from  any  intrinsic  defect  in  the  sys- 
tem. To  repeat  in  another  form  what  I  have  already 
said,  if  any  gentleman  is  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  the  opposition  of  the  professional  labor  reformer 
is  to  be  overcome  by  any  explanation  that  has  been 
suggested  here  to-day,  the  result  will  show,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  he  is  altogether  mistaken. 


The  subject  next  taken  up  was  : 

THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 

W Jiat  is  there  for  it  to  do?     How  can  it  l>est  accom- 
plish its  work  f 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  was  called  upon,  and  spoke 
as  follows  : 

I  beg  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  not  from  any  love  of  public  speaking,  or  a  dr- 
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sire  tn  In'  heard,  that  I  want  to  speak  on  this  subject; 
lint  because  I  ieel  that  it  is  vital  to  our  interests  as  an  as- 
sociation that  Bomethingshould  be  said,  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  take  it  up.  The  association  which  we  have 
reorganized  during  the  past  year  is  the  same  corpora- 
tion, acting  under  the  same  charter,  with  the  National 
Prison  Association  which  existed  for  several  years  in 
active  operation,  and  held  so  many  prison  congresses 
in  this  country.  You  will  remember,  some  of  you,  that 
my  father  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  and  while  secretary  of  that  associ- 
ation he  received  a  letter  from  Count  Solohub,  of  Mos- 
cow, suggesting  the  great  importance  of  holding  an  in- 
ternational congress.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 
tion, and  it  was  decided  after  a  full  and  fair  considera- 
tion that  the  work  was  too  great  to  be  undertaken  at 
that  time  by  that  organization.  However,  after  cor- 
respondence with  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  with  gentlemen  in  Europe,  it  was  decided 
that  the  importance  of  holding  such  an  international 
meeting  would  justify  any  measure  that  might  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  about,  and  my  father  having  been  asked 
to  organize  it,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1870,  the  first  Prison  Congress  in  this  country — and 
many  of  us  were  present  at  it,  and  will  remember  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened.  It  was 
decided  at  that  congress  to  organize  a  national  prison 
association,  of  which  for  many  years  Governor  Sey- 
mour was  the  President.  It  was  also  decided  that 
there  should  be  held  an  international  prison  congress, 
and  that  the  first  work  of  the  association  should  be  to 
interest  the  Federal  Government  in  that  subject,  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  visit  the  European  Gov- 
ernments and  secure  their  co-operation  and  to  organize 
an  international  prison  congress ;  and  the  first  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  met  in  London,  in  1872,  and 
at  that  congress  there  was  organized  an  International 
Prison  Commission,  which  provided  for  a  meeting  at 
Stockholm,  in  1878,  and  there  the  International  Prison 
Commission  was  organized  and  made  official,  and  now 
their  official  congress  is  to  be  held  at  Rome  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Italian  Government,  in  1884. 

All  this  was  the  work  outside  of  this  country,  of  the 
International  Prison  Commission,  but  inside  this  coun- 
try the  association  organized  four  congresses;  one  was 
held  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Baltimore,  one  at  St.  Louis, 
and  the  last  was  held  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Then 


come  my  father's  death,  and  with  his  death  the  associ- 
ation subsided  into  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  never  be  reorganized,  until  at  Saratoga 
last  year,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Brockway  and* 
Mr.  Sanborn,  it  was  decided  to  resuscitate  it. 

That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  history  and  the  re- 
lations of  tin1  association.  That  the  association  has 
accomplished  a  great  work,  there  is  no  question.  It 
has,  I  might  almost  say,  created  the  public  sentiment 
which  we  see  overspreading  this  country  on  the  prison 
question  to-day.  It  has  greatly  elevated  the  dignity  of 
the  office  of  a  prison  warden,  it  has  resulted  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  prison  service,  and  it  has  led  to  a 
more  careful  study  of  legislation  with  regard  to  these 
questions  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  amend- 
ments of  the  laws.  The  great  movement  in  Ohio,  in 
which  our  friends  from  Ohio  are  rejoicing  to-day,  may 
be  traced  to  its  origin  at  that  meeting  in  Cincinnati  in 
1870,  and  to  the  combined  efforts  of  its  friends  since 
then  throughout  the  United  States,  stimulated  by  in- 
tercourse with  and  contact  with  our  foreign  corres- 
pondents abroad.  General  Briukerhoff,  perhaps,  knows 
more  than  any  one  else  here  how  much  influence  cor- 
respondence with  foreigners  has  had  on  his  own  mind 
with  reference  to  the  work  accomplished  in  Ohio. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  of  this  association,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  The  National 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  taken  its  place.  There  is  an  interesting  meet- 
ing annually,  but  it  can  devote  only  part  of  its  time  to 
the  prison  work,  and  the  prison  movement  needs  an 
association  of  its  own  in  order  to  its  most  rapid  de- 
velopment. 

Now,  the  work  of  the  association,  if  I  understand 
what  it  has  to  do,  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  to  secure  the  systematic  study  of  these 
questions  and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  such 
study  ;  in  the  next  place  it  has  to  form  and  mould  pjib- 
lic  opinion  Avith  respect  to  them  ;  in  the  third  place  it 
lias  to  gather  together  information,  statistical  and 
otherwise,  and  to  present  it  in  such  shape  that  the  leg- 
islatures may  have  a  sure  basis  upon  which  to  found 


*A11  the  routine  work  of  reorganizing  the  National  Prison  A.886*- 
ciatioii  was  done  in  the  office  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  which  Society  <;avr  its  full  endorsement  to  the  surest  ion 
in.-ulc  1>\  Me>M-s.  Sanborn  and  Hrockway.  and  permitted  its  corres- 
pomlmir  secretary  to  give  his  time  and  inllnenee  to  the  work  of  re- 
organization. 
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their  action  ;  and  then  it  lias  more  or  less  directly,  par- 
tially indirectly,  to  influence  tin*  action  of  the  legisla- 
tures in  the  formation  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  and  prison  administration  of 
the  country.  And  one  reason  why  a  national  organi- 
zation is  required  in  this  country  more  than  in  any 
other,  is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  practically 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prisoners  scattered  'here  and  there  in 
State  prisons,  under  contracts  between  the  United 
States  and  those  prisons.  It  looks  after  them  with 
great  care.  Mr.  Haight,  of  the  Department  of  .Jus- 
tice, is  with  us  here  to-day.  But  the  judicial  statis- 
tics of  the  country  are  not  collated,  neither  does  the 
United  States  own  its  own  prisons,  and  it  takes  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  the  prison  question,  and 
there  is  no  organization  which  will  do  the  work  which 
the  friends  of  prison  reform  want  done  in  this  coun- 
try, unless  it  is  a  volunteer  organization.  It  might  be 
otherwise  if  the  National  Association  could  influence 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  up  this  subject  and  to 
lead  in  prison  reform.  Then  Othello's  occupation 
would  be  gone.  But  until  we  do  influence  the  Federal 
Government  we  have  not  accomplished  the  work  which 
would  enable  us  possibly  to  lay  down  our  arms  and  to 
disband  in  this  warfare.  But  even  then  I  think  that 
our  experience  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  France. 
France  has  organized  a  National  Prison  Association, 
which  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  Government. 
The  Government  officers  go  to  its  meetings,  and  it  is  a 
sort  of  union  between  the  official  and  non-official  ele- 
ment in  the  government  and  management  of  the  prison 
system  in  that  country.  It  has  a  bulletin  which  is 
published  monthly,  and  is,  I  suppose,  the  ablest  and 
most  interesting  periodical  which  is  published  on  this 
subject  in  the  world  to-day,  and  has  done  more  to 
stimulate  the  subject  of  prison  reform  than  any  other 
publication. 

Now,  if  this  National  Association  is  to  have  success 
it  must  have  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  prison 
wardens  throughout  the  country,  and  it  must  have  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  question ;  and  what  I  hope  is  that  this  meeting, 
which  lias  been  so  interesting  and  profitable  to  us  all,  may 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  all  over  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  the  earnest,  active  co-operation  with 
and  maintenance  of  this  very  organization.  As  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  you  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
Nobody  could  know  who  had  not  known  my  father's 
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personal  life  intimately,  as  it  was  known  to  his  children 
and  to  his  personal  friends.  You  do  not  know  the  in- 
difference of  the  public  on  this  subject ;  you  do  not 
know  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  with  which  to  sup- 
port a  man  who  is  engaged  in  this  particular  line,  un- 
less his  support  comes  directly  from  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  you  do  not  know  what  sacrifice  and  what 
privation  on  the  part  of  the  man  it  requires  to  hold 
himself  firmly  and  steadily  to  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  like  this  in  face  of  all  the  inducements  to  turn 
aside  from  it  and  engage  in  work  of  a  more  congenial 
and  profitable  character.  And  I  feel  that  unless  we 
are  earnestly  resolved  that  we  will  take  up  this  organi- 
zation and  carry  it  forward  and  sustain  it  morally  and 
financially,  and  that,  haying  put  o\ii'  hand  to  the  plow, 
we  will  never  look  back  ;  'unless  there  is  such  an  earn- 
est piirpose  in  this  body  as  that  which  I  have  indicated 
we  shall  not  accomplish  all  we  hope  to  accomplish  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  now  moving.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  would  give  his  whole 
time  and  efforts  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  with  this  as  it 
is  with  any  other  institution,  the  success  of  it  depends 
largely  with  some  man  who  has  it  in  hand,  and  who 
governs  and  controls  it  directly  or  indirectly. 

I  will  say  before  closing,  with  regard  to  the  Prison 
Congress  which  meets  at  Rome.*  That  this  Associ- 
ation is  earnestly  requested  by  the  International 
Prison  Congress  to  take  part  in  that  meeting,  and  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  interest  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  that  subject,  and  I 
desire  to  bring  this  subject  at  some  time  before  we 
separate  before  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  and  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  who  hold  official  po- 
sitions to  request  the  Government  to  send  suitable 
persons  as  representatives  to  that  Congress. 

At  this  point  the  subject  of 

PRISON  LABOR 

was  resumed,  and  CAPT.  E.  E.  STAMPS,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  ('li<i'iriii<ni  mill  (ri'/itlfun-n — It  is  my  pleasure  to 
be  in  New  York,  more  as  a  matter  of  business  than  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  this  meeting,  but  it  has  been 
mv  desire  to  make  them  coincide. 

The  fact  that  there  is  such  an  organization  as  this, 

*  [Tin-  International  Prison  Congress  at  Komi-  has  hern  postponed 
for  one  year,  owing  to  prevalence  of  the  cholera.] 
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that  it  is  composed  <>t'  such  men  as  we  see  before  us, 
and  that  such  sentiments  have  come  from  its  members 
BS  I  have  heard  here  to-day,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  to  the  country.  I  did  not  intend, 
sir,  to  take  up  your  valuable  time  this  afternoon,  and 
the  onlv  reason  I  have  risen  now  is  for  fear  that  I 
could  not  attend  any  of  your  regular  meetings,  and  I 
desire  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  prison  question 
in  North  Carolina. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
the  Carolina  Penitentiary  for  the  last  six  years.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  me,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  directors,  to  correct  what  have  seemed  to  be  the 
faults  and  errors  in  our  system.  Before  the  war  you 
Avill  recollect  that  there  were  comparitively  few  peni- 
tentiaries in  any  of  the  Southern  States.  Most  of 
their  lower  population  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  and 
were  amenable  to  their  masters,  and  were  not  so 
directly  under  the  laws.  In  North  Carolina  there  was 
no  penitentiary  until,  under  its  amended  Constitution 
in  1868,  one  was  provided  for  and  it  is  still  in  progress 
of  building,  having  never  been  entirely  completed.  We 
cannot  say,  then,  that  we  have  a  penitentiary,  but  we 
believe  that  we  are  building  as  good  a  penitentiary  as 
will  exist  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  We  have 
the  experience  of  all  the  States  that  gone  before  us, 
and  we  have  now  one  wing,  containing  about  400  cells, 
as  good  a  building  as  can  be  made  for  penitentiary 
purposes. 

Mr.  Stamps  was  asked  if  he  could  not  make  it  con- 
venient to  continue  his  remarks  in  the  evening,  as  there 
would  then  be  present  gentlemen  who  would  be  glad  to 
hear  him.  He  consented  to  arrange  his  business  en- 
gagements so  that  he  could  be  present  at  the  evening 
session. 

REV.  DR.  BYERS:  I  felt  as  if,  after  Mr.  Wines'  ser- 
mon, a  word  of  exhortation  would  be  in  place,  and  I 
•cannot  repress  the  disposition  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf 
of  the  National  Prison  Association,  growing  out  of 
memories  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  who  labored  long  and 
hard  to  lay  the  foundations,  in  profound  philosophy,  of 
the  prison  reforms  which  are  now  agitating  the  public. 
1  was  present  with  him  at  the  Congress  at  Cincinnati 
where  this  association  was  organized. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  in  this  manner  of 
expressing  my  gratification  at  having  been  here,  and  I 
hope  that  this  organization  will  receive  every  encour- 
agement, moral  and  monied,  that  such  organizations 
generally  require  to  make  them  efficient  in  their  work. 
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There  is  a  great  work  in  the  land  demanding  such  an 
organization,  and  I  believe  (you  will  allow  me  to  over- 
come my  personal  modesty,  as  I  am  from  Ohio)  we  are 
the  people  to  do  it. 

GENERAL  BRINKERHOFF  :  I  merely  want  to  say  a  word 
in  expressing  my  hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
this  association,  and  my  desire  to  cooperate  in  its 
work.  I  believe  in  a  National  Association,  and  I  hope 
every  one  will  do  all  they  can  to  support  it.  But  I 
think  there  is  another  reason  for  a  National  Associa- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  nation  itself  is  interested  that  if 
we  have  a  National  Association  it  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  national  criminals.  Mr.  Haight  is  here 
to-day,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  him  at  all,  because 
he  has  been  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer ;  but,  during 
several  years,  from  every  point  of  inquiry  I  could  com- 
mand, I  have  sought  to  know  something  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  its  own  convicts.  I  corresponded  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  ;  I  even  directed  inquiries  to  the 
president  of  your  association,  while  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  after  he  had  been  president 
of  the  board  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, and  he  understood  and  appreciated  my  inquiries, 
and  tried  to  assist  me.  I  found  that  it  Avas  impossible, 
by  any  inquiry  that  I  could  make,  or  any  line  or  point 
by  which  I  could  approach  the  Governors  of  the  United 
States,  to  find  IIOAV  many  convicts  they  had.  I  could 
not  find  where  they  were ;  I  could  not  find  the  methods 
by  which  they  handled  them,  or  the  manner  and  means 
which  they  took  to  reach  them,  oversee  them  or  direct 
them.  I  kneAv  in  a  general  way,  I  believe,  from  the 
New  York  Prison  Association  report,  and  I  got  more, 
information  from  that  than  from  any  other  source,  and 
I  believe  that  came  from  Senator  Oonkling,  of  this 
State,  when  he  was  on  a  committee  seeking  to  institute 
a  National  Prison  Commission.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  caring  for  its  prisoners  as  it 
ought  to  care  for  them.  I  have  again  and  again  made 
inquiries  so  that  I  could  get  information  to  present  to 
the  National  Association  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
and  I  could  not  get  it;  and,  finally,  I  Avent  to  Wash- 
ington myself,  and,  though  they  treated  me  Avith  the 
greatest  consideration,  and  Mr.  Haight,  as  clerk  of 
that  department,  at  that  time,  gave  me  more  informa- 
tion than  anybody  else,  I  could  not  find  anything  about 
it.  The  prisoners  are  scattered  about  throughout  the 
prisons  in  the  United  States,  the  minor  offenders  are 
scattered  over  the  States,  and  I  know  that  in  Cincin- 
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n.-iti  there  are  things  connected  with  it  that  tin-  Tinted 
States  ( iovernment  ought  to  know,  and  I  have  no  donl.t 
it  is  so  with  the  minor  offenders  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  Tinted  States.  The  Tinted  States  are  not  car- 
ing for  the  prisoners  they  have  as  they  ought  to  care 
for  them.  My  own  judgment  is  that  they  ought  to 
take  care  of  the  whole  of  them.  They  ought  to  have 
their  own  prisons,  and  make  them  a  model  for  the 
States. 

Pi;oi ••.  LKWIS  :  What  is  the  average  number  of  con- 
victs ? 

GEN.  BRINKERHOFF  :  As  near  as  I  could  approach,  it 
is  about  one  thousand.  I  presume  Mr.  Haight  can 
give  the  number  of  convicts.  There  are  between  fight 
hundred  and  one  thousand  in  the  penitentiary  and 
other  institutions. 

Mi;.  WILL  HAIGHT,  Examiner  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  spoke  as  follows  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  the  Government  from 
what  I  may  term  an  onslaught,  for  I  am  not  sent  here 
for  that  purpose.  In  all  my  operations  as  a  Govern- 
ment officer  connected  with  prisons,  I  am  an  observer. 
I  differ  very  much  from  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  as  to  how  the 
United  States  prisoners  are  being  treated.  I  think 
they  are  receiving  better  treatment,  as  a  class,  than 
any  other  class  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  are  being  looked  after  closer  than  any  other 
class  of  prisoners.  The  United  States  prisoners  in  the 
jails  of  the  country,  of  course,  have  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions provided  in  the  county  jails,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, so  do  the  State  prisoners,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
one,  whether  in  reform  associations,  the  State  Govern- 
ments or  the  National  Government,  but  will  say  that 
the  jails  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. That  is  my  opinion  from  my  own  visits  to 
them.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  the  United  States  to 
correct  that,  and  I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  de- 
sired by  the  Government,  because  the  prisoners  of  the 
Tnited  States  are  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they 
are  arrested,  and  receive  the  same  treatment  that  they 
as  citizens  provide  for  other  citizens  of  the  same  coun- 
ties in  which  they  live.  That  fact  seems  to  be  lost 
sight  of  entirely  when  gentlemen  take  into  considera- 
tion Tnited  States  prisoners  ;  that  these  prisoners,  be- 
cause they  are  punished  by  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  for  offending  against  the 
laws  of  the  whole  country,  are  still  (unless  they  lose 
their  citizenship  by  virtue  of  their  offences)  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  in  which  they  live,  and  there  is  no 
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objection  to  their  being  confined  and  punished  by  the 
methods  of  the  States  in  which  they  liye. 

BY  A  DELEGATE  :  Have  yon  not  sent  a  number  from 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  the  Albany  Peni- 
tentiary V 

MR.  HAIGHT  :  That  is  why  I  say  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  takes  better  care  of  its  prisoners.  It 
singles  oui  the  best  institutions  and  puts  its  prisoners, 
in  them. 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Might  I  ask  why  it  considers  the 
Albany  Penitentiary  the  best  ? 

MR.  HAIGHT  :  Several  years  ago  the  United  States 
prisoners  from  the  District  of  Columbia  were  sentenced 
to  the  Albany  Penitentiary.  The  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  was  not  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
United  States  prisoners  were  receiving  there,  and  dis- 
continued sending  them  to  that  penitentiary.  For 
some  four  years  the  officers  of  the  institution  have 
been  endeavoring  to  make  their  prison  satisfy  the  At- 
torney-General that  it  is  a  proper  place  to  receive  such 
prisoners.  Recently  the  Attorney-General  made  an 
order  sending  the  prisoners  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  Albany  Penitentiary  again. 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Is  there  any  other  prison  in  the  coun- 
try that  receives  your  prisoners  from  outside  of  the 
district  in  which  the  prison  is  located  ? 

MR.  HAIGHT  :  Yes,  sir  ;  the  United  States  prisoners 
are  concentrated  in  a  few  institutions.  Those  from  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States  are  now  being  sent  to  Albany. 
Those  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  go  to  Chester,  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Salter's  prison  ;  those  from  Northwestern 
Illinois  go  to  Joliet,  Illinois  ;  the  prisoners  from  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas  and  Michigan  go  to  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correction  ;  and  I  think  that,  with 
two  other  exceptions,  they  are  confined  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  States  from  which  they  are  taken. 

At  this  point  in  the  meeting,  Mr.  Round,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  made  some  remarks,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Wines  and  others,  who  had  spoken  of  the  resus- 
citation and  work  of  the  National  Prison  Association, 
asking  that  due  credit  be  given  to  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  for  the  part  it  had  taken  in  bringing 
the  National  Association  to  life. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 
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EVENING  SESSION,  8  P.  M. 

PUOF.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  in  the  chair. 

CAFT.  E.  II.  STAMPS,  Manager  of  the  North  Carolina 
Prisons,  continued  his  address  to  the  conference. 

When  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  of  our 
labor,  of  the  kind  of  government  we  have  had  in  our 
prisons,  etc.,  I  feel  that  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  from 
the  fact  that  we  can  scarcely  claim  to  have  a  prison. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  kind  of  labor  that  we  have  had 
is  that  which  you  ought  to  adopt  or  we  ought  to  main- 
tain after  the  prison  itself  is  perfected.  But  I  think 
myself  happy  in  being  permitted  to  speak  for  myself 
and  for  North  Carolina  after  the  grave  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  us  in  one  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  this  country  and  before  the  body  that  assem- 
bled in  Louisville  last  Fall.  I  feel  that  I  occupy  the 
position  of  an  apologist,  because  I  cannot  say  that  all 
we  have  done  has  been  all  we  ought  to  have  done,  or 
that  we  have  such  a  prison  as  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
exhibit ;  but  I  say  that  I  believe  we  have  done  the 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and, 
when  the  charge  is  made  that  we  have  wanted  care  for 
our  unfortunates,  the  prison  population  of  our  State, 
and,  especially,  that  cruelty  has  been  used  among  us, 
I  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  the  fault  we  ought  to  find 
with  the  gentlemen  who  made  it  is  that  he  has  general- 
ized from  too  few  particulars. 

Until  1869,  as  I  remarked  this  afternoon,  until  after 
the  war,  North  Carolina  never  had  a  penitentiary ;  the 
Constitution  of  1868  required  one  to  be  built,  and  in 
1869  the  gentleman  who  is  with  you  now  as  warden  of 
the  penitentiary  of  North  Carolina,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  prison,  at  that  time  a  simple  location.  He  at 
once  commenced  to  make  stockades,  and  in  1870  the 
Courts  commenced  to  send  prisoners  to  this  embryo 
penitentiary. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  purpose  with  the  law- 
making  authorities  of  our  State,  was  to  know  what  to 
do  with  this  population  that  began  at  once  to  pour  in 
upon  the  penitentiary.  We  had  no  manufactures  and 
we  had  no  penitentiary,  and  there  were  large  enter- 
prises in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  internal  improve- 
ments that  required  great  outlays  of  money,  and  our 
State  at  that  time  was  very  much  impoverished.  I 
hope  it  wont  be  thought  I  am  attempting  to  bring  in 
political  questions  or  accusations  into  this  discussion, 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  had,  during  the 
early  days,  from  1867  to  1870,  heaped  upon  us  a  debt 
of  nearly  $30,000,000 — upon  an  impoverished  people, 
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broken  down  by  the  results  of  the  war — we  do  claim 
that  there  is  some  consideration  in  this  matter  and 
that  some  apology  ought  to  be  made  for  what  seems  to 
others  better  prepared  to  govern,  negligence. 

In  1870,  the  prisoners  began  to  pour  in  upon  the 
penitentiary,  and  soon  after  that  a  law  was  passed  giv- 
ing to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  five  hun- 
dred men  from  the  penitentiary  to  work  upon  that 
grand  State  enterprise.  It  was  a  pet  scheme  with  both 
parties  in  our  State — one  to  which  both  had  pledged 
themselves,  and  one  of  extreme  interest  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina — that  the  road  should  be  built. 
Now,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  government  of 
convicts,  without  any  preparation  for  their  reception, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  location  when  they  be- 
gan to  come,  and  with  nothing  upon  it  ready  to  receive 
them  but  barracks  hastily  constructed,  we  say  that  the 
first  two  or  three  years  after  they  came  in  there  they 
did  perhaps  suffer  more  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  we  known  of  these  things  and  large  preparations 
could  have  been  made. 

Soon  after  the  law  had  contracted  (or  several  years 
after  that)  these  five  hundred  men  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad,  a  contract  was  made  between  the  parties 
to  whom  the  State  assigned  the  interest  in  that  road, 
for  the  detention  of  five  hundred  men  until  the  road 
was  completed — and  they  are  there  to-day. 

It  has  been  the  fruitful  source,  I  think,  of  the  large 
mortality  we  have  been  compelled  to  report.  Upon 
the  road  is  a  large  tunnel  that  was  cut  almost  entirely 
by  convict  labor ;  and,  when  we  think  of  the  want  of 
proper  means,  of  proper  tools,  of  a  proper  amount  of 
money  to  facilitate  their  work,  how  long  it  took  to  cut 
that  tunnel,  and  that  they  were  in  there  such  a  length 
of  time,  we  can  see  that  a  large  number  of  them,  per- 
haps, contracted  diseases  that,  even  now,  the  peniten- 
tiary population  of  our  State  is  suffering  from.  The 
exposure  to  cold,  the  dampness  of  cutting  through  this 
rock,  engendered,  I  think,  pulmonary  diseases  that 
have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  us.  This 
matter,  however,  has  not  been  one  that  the  peniten- 
tiary authorities  have  endeavored  to  slight,  l»ut,  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  did,  in  187(.)  and 
in  1881,  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  law- 
making  authorities  of  our  State.  Their  attention  was 
called  to  the  large1  mortality  that  existed  among  the 
convicts  on  the  railroad. 

As  you  are  aware,  western  North  Carolina  is  a  moun- 
tainous country;  most  of  the  coimcts  that  are  in  the 
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penitentiary  in  North  Carolina  are  from  the  colored 
race ;  they  came  from  the  milder  counties  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina  and  were  not  prepared  for  the  rigors  of 
the  Northwestern  part  of  our  State.  There  are  two  or 
three  reasons  that  make  me  believe  that  this  suffering 
has  been  much  greater  than  if  white  men  had  done  the 
work,  from  the  fact  that  the  white  men  employed  with 
the  colored  men  have  not  shared  with  them  the  dis- 
ease and  mortality  that  they  have  had,  although  they 
have  exactly  the  same  treatment,  fare  and  quarters. 

We  have,  too,  upon  that  road  a  good  physician,  a 
regular  graduate  of  medicine,  a  man  who  has  spent 
nearly  all  his  professional  life  with  convicts,  and  every 
care  is  given  to  them,  and  yet  we  have  been  unable  to 
decrease  the  mortality  to  any  material  extent. 

I  regret  very  much  that  in  the  hurry  of  my  coming 
to  this  meeting,  I  did  not  bring  writh  me  the  report 
tending  to  show  the  correctness  of  my  observations  in 
this  respect. 

MR.  WINES  :  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
employ  colored  labor  in  manufacturing  inside  of  prison 
walls  in  the  South  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  When  the  prison  is  completed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  can  employ  them  to  advantage. 
We  have  already  a  shoe-shop  in  the  prison,  but  until 
we  have  the  prison  entirely  completed  and  everything 
of  that  sort  prepared  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  use 
them.  At  least  four-fifths  of  this  labor  that  comes  into 
our  prison  is  unskilled  labor ;  it  is  just  such  as  comes 
from  the  fields  and  the  regular  laboring  population 
outside  of  the  skilled  labor.  We  have  already  started 
a  shoe-shop  that  has  proved  a  valuable  thing,  worked 
under  the  State.  It  is  now  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  What  do  you  get  under  that  con- 
tract? 

MR.  STAMPS:  We  get  fifty -five  cents  a  day.  The 
labor  is  to  average  ten  hours  a  day.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  work  to  that  extent  during  the  winter,  but  it  is  to 
average  that  during  the  year. 

The  North  Carolina  system  is  not  a  lease  system. 
None  of  the  convicts  are  leased  out.  They  are  all  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  State  finds 
them  and  every  expense  incident  to  their  government 
is  borne  by  the  State  treasury  ;  the  State  boards  them ; 
the  State  bears  their  expenses.  They  are  not  only  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  bvit,  by  the 
laws  of  our  State,  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  re- 
quired to  visit  these  people  as  often  as  practicable.  I 
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am  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  as  good  quarters 
as  it  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  when  they 
are  away  from  prison  in  large  crowds,  as  they  are  in  the 
stockades.  The  point  I  desire  to  make  is  that  it  has 
not  been  neglect,  but  the  character  of  the  work. 
When  we  think  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  its 
character,  boring  through  mountains,  working  in  loose 
stones,  having  sometimes  accidents  from  unrolling 
stones  and  earth,  and  then  the  fact  that  this  popula- 
tion is  to  a  large  extent  an  improvident  one,  that  do 
not  care  for  themselves  as  the  better  educated  class  of 
people  would  do,  we  find  that  a  great  many  of  these 
things  come  from  neglect  among  themselves  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  public  authorities  to  pre- 
vent. 

The  escapes — that  is  one  point  that  was  commented 
upon  in  this  article  to  which  I  referred,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely impossible,  working  men  in  that  way,  in  large 
squads  outside  the  prison  walls,  to  prevent  a  certain 
amount  of  escapes.  Now  we  find  that  in  the  armies — 
you  may  take  the  history  of  any  army,  and,  although 
they  have  abundance  of  men  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  could  always  be  so  guarded  that  none  would  es- 
cape, yet  we  know  that  desertions  do  take  place,  even 
in  well  directed  armies,  although  they  have  every  facil- 
ity that  they  can  use  to  prevent  such  things.  The 
number  of  escapes  I  do  not  think  has  been  very  large, 
and  if  we  take,  too,  the  number  of  men  that  was  neces- 
sary, if  we  were  to  do  as  Mr.  Cable  in  his  article  sug- 
gests, so  guard  them  as  that  they  would  not  attempt 
to  escape,  all  profit  from  their  work  would  be  spent. 
The  expense  of  guarding  would  consume  any  profit  we 
might  derive  from  them. 

I  believe,  when  we  consider,  as  I  said,  the  policy 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  in  using  these 
people  upon  internal  improvements,  that  our  prison 
will  compare  favorable,  and  the  character  of  the  work 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  of  the  kind,  in 
the  general  care  that  is  given  them — certainly  there  is 
no  cruelty  practiced,  certainly  every  effort  for  reform 
is  made  that  can  be  made  under  those  circumstances. 

They  have  a  chaplain  that  moves  about  with  them, 
that  attends  to  their  spiritual  wants,  and  a  competent 
physician,  assisted  by  another  young  man  who  is  a 
regular  graduate  of  medicine,  gives  them  every  atten- 
tion in  time  of  sickness  that  they  could  desire. 

DR.  BYERS  :  What  is  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  in 
that  class  of  laborers  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  It  is  very  large. 
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DR.  BYEBS  :  Have  you  a  teacher  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  No,  sir ;  in  our  prison  we  are  building 
rooms  having  that  purpose  in  view. 

DR.  BYERS  :  What  is  the  diet  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  We  contract  to  have  for  them  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  food.  They  get  upon  this 
Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  where  the  heaviest 
work  is  done,  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  meat  a  day 
and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  bread,  and  always  some 
vegetable.  This  meat  is  usually  bacon  or  pork,  and 
once  or  twice  a  week  we  give  them  fresh  meat.  Most 
of  the  bread  is  corn  bread.  They  have  coffee  to  drink, 
that  is,  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  rye. 

Another  thing  that  militates  against  the  use  of  con- 
vict labor,  especially  as  mechanics,  in  a  place  like 
Raleigh,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  commercial  centre 
or  a  manufacturing  centre.  All  of  you  can  realize  the 
difficulty  of  manufacturing  anything  where  there  is 
nothing  else  manufactured.  To  build  up  a  large  trade 
where  you  are  the  sole  manufacturer  is  always  a  diffi- 
cult task.  We  will  find  it  for  some  time  yet  a  difficult 
matter  to  use  all  our  population  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

I  suppose  our  warden  has  described  to  you  the  prison 
that  we  are  building  now.  We  think  it  is  on  the 
most  improved  plan.  I  have  visited  myself,  since  I 
have  been  one  of  the  Directors  of  our  penitentiaries,, 
a  number  of  prisons  in  our  country,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  that  seems  to  me  have  more  facilities  looking 
to  the  comfort  and  sanitary  measures  for  the  prisoners 
than  the  one  that  is  in  process  of  construction  at 
Raleigh. 

Generally,  one  man  occupies  a  cell.  The  ventilation 
is  as  perfect  as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  From  every 
one  of  the  prison  cells  there  is  a  ventilating  shaft  that 
goes  to  the  principal  shaft  in  the  top  of  the  building,, 
in  which  there  is  a  steam  coil,  and  affords  as  perfect  a 
ventilation  as  it  seems  to  me  is  possible. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Have  you  found  any  deleterious  effects 
from  the  use  of  rye  in  the  coffee  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Board  of 
Directors  we  had  that  under  consideration,  and  we  in- 
structed the  physician  to  look  into  the  matter  and,  if 
he  thought  it  was  injurious,  to  discontinue  it  en- 
tirely. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Had  anything  occurred  to  lead  you  to- 
suppose  that  that  might  possibly  contribute  to  the  ill- 
health  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :     It  occurred  to  us  that  it  probably  did,. 
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that  some  of  the  difficulty  might  have  proceeded  from 
that  source. 

To  show  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  cruelty  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  I  would  say  that  almost  all  the 
prisoners  had  rather  work  at  some  of  the  outside  work 
than  to  be  at  the  penitentiary. 

DR.  BYEBS  :  Is  that  more  for  the  work  than  for  the 
chance  of  escape  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  I  think  perhaps  it  is  both.  I  think 
from  the  fact  of  most  of  them  being  farmers,  being  in 
the  habit  of  working  on  the  farm,  they  would  rather 
do  outside  work. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  What  is  the  size  of  the  cells  in  the 
new  prison  ? 

MR.  STAMPS:  They  are  5  feet  by  8,  by  8  high,  I 
think. 

Undoubtedly  this  fault  suggests  itself,  that  the 
money  consideration  has,  perhaps,  been  too  large  a 
one  ;  but  when  you  remember  that  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion to  our  people  has  been  one  of  serious  considera- 
tion ;  it  has  been  a  very  hard  matter  to  make  our  peo- 
ple realize  that  these  people  ought  to  be  kept  in  any- 
thing like  luxury,  but  they  certainly  ought  to  be  made 
to  earn  their  own  support. 

DR.  BYERS  :     How  many  prisoners  have  you  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :     950. 

DR.  BYERS  :     How  many  are  working  outside  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  Seven  hundred  working  outside ;  we 
have  on  another  railroad  about  100,  and  the  North 
•Carolina  Railroad  have  something  over  500. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  What  is  the  population  of  North 
•Carolina  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :     1,400,000. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  What  proportion  of  these  prison- 
ers are  white  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  Hardly  a  fifth — not  more,  perhaps, 
than  15  or  16  per  cent. 

I  regret  very  much,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  hurry  of 
Doming  I  did  not  prepare  myself  thoroughly  with  all 
statistics  necessary  upon  this  point.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  the  fact  that  our  prison  is  not  a  complete 
prison,  that  we  are  driven  to  these  things  until  the 
prison  is  completed.  We  have  been  at  work  from  1870 
until  this  time,  and,  besides  the  domestic  building, 
which  is  a  large  building  furnished  with  all  the  im- 
proved machinery  and  everything  for  cooking  and  the 
laundry  people,  we  have  nearly  one-half  of  our  prison 
block  prepared,  that  is  about  four  hundred  cells. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  Do  you  allow  them  tobacco? 
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MR.  STAMPS  :  Yes,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  At  fixed  times  and  in  fixed  quanti- 
.  ties  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  Yes,  sir ;  tobacco  is  given  the  men  as 
a'  reward,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  has  been  discussed  by 
you  gentlemen  together,  and  it  is  something  that  is 
very  earnestly  prized  by  such  a  population  as  form  our 
prison  population. 

MR.  HENRY  BERGH  :  What  punishments  do  you  in- 
flict? 

'  MR.  STAMPS  :  We  use  the  dark  cell.  I  am  sure,  from 
visits  to  other  prisons,  the  punishments  are  not  more 
severe,  and  I  think  our  discipline  is  as  perfect  as  any 
prison  in  like  circumstances.  We  are  allowed  to  whip, 
but  it  is  not  often  inflicted ;  that  may  strike  you  as  a 
punishment  that  ought  not  to  be  inflicted,  but,  with 
the  character  of  our  population  and  when  we  consider 
the  effect  that  is  sometimes  produced  upon  the  physi- 
cal system  by  modes  that  are  adopted  elsewhere,  I 
think  that  it  is  less  liable  to  give  mortal  damage  than 
any  other  mode  we  might  adopt. 

MR.  BERGH  :  Who  administers  that  punishment  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  It  is  done  under  some  elected  officer  of 
the  penitentiary,  a  State  officer. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Does  the  officer  do  it  himself  or  see  that 
it  is  done  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  He  does  it  himself  usually. 

The  only  thing,  as  I  say,  that  I  think  demands  some 
apology  and  some  reason,  is  the  mortality  that  is 
known  to  exist,  and  that  has  arisen  undoubtedly  from 
the  character  of  the  work  to  which  these  men  are  ex- 
posed, how  they  are  subjected  to  accident  and  the  im- 
provident nature  with  which  they  frequently  care  for 
themselves,  which  we  find  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
entirely,  although  it  is  one  that  we  have  certainly  im- 
proved upon. 

MR.  BURCHARD  :  From  your  experience  and  observa- 
tion with  this  matter  of  working  convicts  upon  public 
works  under  the  State  supervision  as  you  do  it  there, 
would  you  recommend  it  to  other  States  for  adoption 
in  the  event  that  any  trouble  should  arise  in  employ- 
ing their  men  within  the  walls  ?  Do  you  think  it  a 
prudent,  desirable  thing  to  do  to  send  convicts  out  of 
the  walls  to  work  upon  railroads  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  I  would  most  unhesitatingly  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  it  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed. I  think  it  is  impossible,  no  matter  what  care  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  give  to  the  matter,  not  to  have 
sometimes  some  officers  that  might  abuse  their  trust 
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when  they  are  far  off  out  of  sight  and  without  the  fre- 
quent inspection  of  the  proper  prison  men.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  could  recommend  that  system  to  any  or- 
ganized prison. 

MR.  BURCHARD  :  With  a  good  system  of  supervision, 
could  you  recommend  it  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner  or  his  reform.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  elements  in  that  system  is 
the  herding  together  of  a  large  number  of  men.  To 
allow  the  young  men  to  partake  of  the  character  and 
association  of  the  more  hardened  criminals,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  things. 

This  other  thing  suggests  itself  to  me.  Suppose  this 
work  must  be  done.  Suppose  it  is  a  grand  enterprise 
that  the  State  desires  and  the  people  think  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  If  it 
must  be  done  by  somebody,  hadn't  it  just  as  well  be 
done  by  the  prisoners  as  by  the  free  laboring  men  ? 

DR.  BYERS  :  Is  there  any  free  labor  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  convicts  in  the  work  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  No,  sir. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Does  that  labor,  itself,  meet  with  any 
«omplaint  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  No,  sir ;  we  hear  of  no  grumbling  on 
that  score  ;  there  is  less  than  where  they  are  used  for 
mechanical  purposes. 

MR.  HOUND  :  Can  you  give  us  any  statement  of  the 
average  length  of  sentences  in  your  prison  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  I  should  think  not  more  than  four 
years. 

Mr.  ROUND  :  The  prison  gets  $125  a  year  for  these 
men.  What  does  it  cost  to  keep  them? 

Mi;.  STAMPS:  In  1882  we  received,  over  and  above 
what  it  cost  to  keep  these  people,  about  $2,000.  In 
1881  it  cost  about  $4,000  more  than  was  received. 

Mi;.  ROUND  :  How  long  do  the  contracts  run  there? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  We  have  only  one  contract,  and  that  is 
in  the  shoe  shop. 

MR.  ROUND  :  What  proportion  that  are  leased  out 
are  blacks  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  There  are  not  any.  This  contract  does 
not  embrace  more  than  fifty.  They  are  all  white  men, 
and  they  are  generally  long  term.  Our  constitution 
prohibits  our  farming  out  people  who  are  guilty  of 
murder,  burglary,  Ac. 

MR.  ROUND:  What  care  from  your  State  authorities 
do  these  men  have  when  they  are  out  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  They  are  under  the  direct  care  of  an 
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officer  elected  by  the  directors,  and  they  are  visited  b}' 
one  of  the  directors  on  an  average  of  once  every  month. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  besides  the  reports  that  are 
constantly  made  up,  we  have  a  report  that  indicates 
every  question  that  might  be  asked  about  their  condi- 
tion, that  is  required  every  month  to  be  sent  to  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  As  far 
as  it  is  a  reformatory  measure,  we  have  preaching  reg- 
ularly every  Sunday,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  have  Sunday  school.  That  is  optional 
with  the  prisoners  to  attend,  and  is  very  largely  at- 
tended, and  we  think  has  been  the  means  of  doing  a 
very  great  good. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Have  you  any  educational  matters  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  As  I  remarked,  we  have  none  as  yet. 
"NVc  have  rooms  especially  building  with  that  view. 

A  DELEGATE  :  Does  your  director  receive  any  com- 
pensation ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  The  lawr  allows  them  to  fix  some  com- 
pensation, and  it  is  put  at  five  dollars  a  day  upon  his 
visits,  besides  their  expenses. 

A  DELEGATE  :  How  many  deaths  are  there  in  a  year 
in  this  entire  population  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  It  has  been  large.  I  notice  in  the  re- 
port of  1882,  out  of  something  over  800  that  came  to 
the  prison,  there  were  in  the  prison  itself  twenty-thre  3 
out  of  a  population  of  about  800,  and  no  large  amount 
of  work,  outside  door  work,  has  been  accomplished 
without  loss  of  human  life ;  that  fact  of  disease  con- 
tracted through  exposure  to  cold,  I  think  our  prisoners 
are  as  wrell  clothed  as  any  prisoners  I  have  ever  seen. 
Those  engaged  upon  this  mountain  wrork  have  abund- 
ant, good,  substantial  clothing,  besides  underwear  that 
seems  to  be  suitable  for  their  climate. 

Although  we  have  made  a  bad  appearance,  we  are 
improving ;  that  is  the  only  hope.  Our  mortality  is 
becoming  much  less  as  they  are  being  provided  with 
good  cells,  with  good  quarters  from  the  railroad,  and 
as  we  are  beginning  to  learn  to  care  for  them  better 
ourselves.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  any  length  of  time 
before  we  can  compare  with  any  other  prison  in  the 
country. 

DR.  BYERS  :  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  complete 
this  prison  ? 

MR.  STAMPS  :  This  contract  upon  the  railroad  will 
certainly  run  for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  use  all  of  this  population  for  the  next  four 
or  five  years.  If  we  had  the  prison  completed  now,  we 
would  certainly  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
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ME.  CASSIDY  addressed  the  conference  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman — Labor  is  the  base  of  prosperity  of 
every  State  and  government.  All  that  the  State  takes 
pride  in  is  in  the  results  of  its  labor.  The  mistake  was 
made  by  the  devisors  of  the  law  when  they  attached 
labor  as  a  penalty  for  crime.  It  is  putting  labor  in 
that  position  of  degredation  that  it  is  made  a  penalty 
for  crime  and  it  makes  it  odious  to  people  who  do  not 
commit  crime.  The  safety  of  every  community  is  in 
its  laboring  population. 

Much  has  been  said  about  prison  labor.  Prison  la- 
bor and  free  labor  are  precisely  one  and  the  same 
thing,  the  production  of  each  is  the  production  of  la- 
bor. The  system  of  applying  the  labor  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  it  by  those  that  have  control  of  it  is  quite 
another  matter.  There  would  be  no  opposition  to 
prison  labor  if  it  was  controlled  entirely  by  the  State. 
There  would  be  no  opposition  by  the  outside  labor, 
which  we  have  heard  referred  to  as  being  in  opposition 
to  prison  labor,  and  getting  the  assistance  of  the  poli- 
tician, or  the  politician  getting  the  assistance  of  the  la- 
bor people  to  get  up  an  excitement  against  convict  la- 
bor. The  opposition  is  not  to  labor  and  not  to  convict 
labor.  It  is  to  the  method  in  which  convict  labor  is 
used,  a  concentration  of  labor.  The  State  goes  into  a 
partnership  with  an  individual,  furnishes  part  of  the 
capital  in  the  way  of  shops,  power,  and  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, or  the  individual  puts  in  part  of  the  machinery, 
and  they  start  a  factory  together  with  their  interests  mu- 
tual. It  then  ceases  to  be  a  prison ;  it  ceases  to  be  an 
institution  that  is  cared  for  particularly  by  the  State, 
because  the  State  has  divided  its  interests  and  called 
in  another  party  to  assist  it  in  doing  a  work  that  en- 
tirely belongs  to  the  State.  The  estate,  by  its  laws, 
deprives  the  individual  of  his  liberty,  and  by  that  law 
he  is  sentenced  to  a  term  of  servitude. 

Labor  is  not  a  punishment.  You  may  make  it  a 
penalty  but  not  a  punishment.  People  who  labor 
day  after  day  all  their  life  do  not  do  it  for  pimishment. 
The  manwrho  carries  brick  and  mortar,  which  is  as  hard 
labor,  I  suppose  as  you  can  get  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  buildings,  when  the 
building  is  done  he  seeks  some  other  place  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Reasonable,  sensible  men  do  not  go 
around  seeking  punishment  year  in  and  year  out.  There 
is  no  punishment  in  labor. 

The  State  enters  into  this  contract  with  an  individ- 
al  and  divides  its  responsibility.  The  responsibility  is 
what  is  thrown  on  the  man  who  has  been  taken  in  as 
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partner.  The  prison  official  is  appointed  by  the  State, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  a  contractor.  He  is  subject 
to  the  direction  of  a  contractor,  because  the  contractor 
directs  the  labor  and  everything  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  prisoner,  and  everything  in  the  prison  is  managed 
to  agree  with  the  direction  of  a  contractor.  He  must 
be  considered  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
of  the  prisoner.  If  the  prisoner  takes  sick  the  con- 
tractor's interest  must  be  considered  and  some  other 
prisoner  equally  as  good  furnished  in  his  place  if  he 
cannot  appear  in  the  morning  and  go  to  work  with  the 
rest.  The  State  has  no  right  to  delegate  part  of  this 
authority  to  an  individual  or  enter  into  a  partnership 
in  a  manufactory.  That  is  where  the  opposition  from 
free  labor  comes. 

Now  much  is  said  against  trades  unions  and  the  op- 
position they  make  to  capital,  but,  gentlemen,  there 
are  two  sides  to  that  question.  Labor  is  entitled  to 
protection  in  a  government  like  this,  which  is  governed 
by  the  people,  as  much  as  capital  is  entitled  to  it,  and 
recently  the  only  legislation  that  labor  has  been  able  to 
get  is  legislation  against  contract  convict  labor.  The 
laborer  thinks  that  the  concentration  of  a  number  of 
people  belonging  to  the  State,  given  into  the  hands  of 
an  individual  to  operate  in  mass  against  their  labor  is 
not  the  right  thing.  They  object  to  it.  They  have  a 
right  to  object  to  it.  The  public  account  system  of 
prison  labor  is  the  only  system  that  the  State  has  any 
right  to  employ.  It  is  advanced  that  the  same  amount 
of  money  cannot  be  made.  If  wre  are  to  reduce  the 
proceedings  of  our  government,  a  great  government 
like  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio, 
down  to  the  vulgar  fraction  of  making  a  few  dollars  out 
of  its  convicts  and  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder, 
particularly  in  a  country  where  slavery  don't  exist  at  all, 
there  is  no  economy  in  it  to  the  State.  Everything  has 
to  be  run  in  the  interest  of  the  contractor  where  there 
is  a  contract  convict  prison  ;  everything  is  run  in  his 
interest.  He  makes  a  contract  for  a  length  of  time  ;  he 
secures  himself  for  many  years  ;  the  State  has  no  re- 
dress to  withdraw  from  that  contract  at  any  time. 

I  question  the  right  of  a  State  to  bind  itself  in  any 
partnership  with  any  individual  or  with  any  govern- 
ment. It  is  anti-Republican  and  don't  belong  to  our 
institution.  The  great  government  of  the  United  States 
will  send  prisoners  from  New  Orleans  to  a  prison  at 
Albany  for  the  only  reason  that  there  is  a  contractor 
there  that  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  than  they 
will  anywhere  else  ;  and  the  management  of  the  Albany 
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prison  agrees  to  pay  transportation  from  New  Orleans 
to  Albany  and  charge  the  government  nothing  for  their 
keep,  particularly  in  a  country  like  this,  putting 
their  citizens  in  exile !  A  man  lives  in  New  Orleans 
with  his  family  and  he  is  exiled  to  Albany.  It  is  not 
much  further  from  London  to  Sidney.  It  may  as  well 
be  the  same  thing.  There  is  no  good  sense  in  any  con- 
gregation of  contract  convict  labor.  It  is  only  the  in- 
dividual that  is  reaping  a  benefit  from  it,  and  he  has 
the  advantage  in  his  hand  all  the  time. 

No  labor  is  contracted  out  at  Easton.  The  prisoner, 
on  an  average,  will  earn  about  half  his  keep.  His  keep 
is  nineteen  cents  per  day.  The  average  would  be  about 
one-half.  He  earns  about  ten  cents  a  day.  The  labor 
is  sold  in  the  open  market  and  everything  made  is  made 
without  machinery.  In  all  the  convict  contract  prisons 
there  must  be  machinery  to  facilitate  the  manufacture 
of  the  goods.  The  machine  does  the  work,  and  any 
kind  of  people  that  may  happen  to  come  to  the  prison, 
either  intelligent  or  not,  can  soon  be  learned  to  move  a 
bundle  of  shoes  from  one  machine  to  another,  and  the 
machine  does  the  work.  The  individual  actually  gets 
no  benefit  from  his  term  of  imprisonment.  On  the  in- 
dividual treatment  he  learns  what  he  does  learn.  If  he 
learns  to  make  shoes  he  can  make  them  anywhere.  All 
the  goods  that  are  made  are  put  up  on  the  open  mar- 
ket in  fair  competition  with  anybody  else's  goods,  and 
they  generally  bring  a  better  price  over  the  same  goods 
in  the  market,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  better  made 
than  the  machine  made.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  kind 
of  labor  that  will  suit  all  kinds  of  people  in  prison. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  The  prisoners  work  in  the  cells  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Each  one  in  his  own  room. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  What  size  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Eight  by  six. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  Are  there  more  than  two  in  any  one 
cell? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  We  have  sometimes  three  prisoners  in 
a  cell, 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  That  is  in  conflict  with  your  system  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  It  is  contrary  to  our  system ;  it  is  a 
necessity.  We  have  more  prisoners  than  we  have 
room. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  These  prisoners  are  sentenced  to 
solitary  confinement  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  They  are  sentenced  to  separate  con- 
finement and  individual  treatment  and  are  not  com- 
pelled to  associate  with  people  that  they  do  not  like, 
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or  with  people  that  would  be  obnoxious  or  injurious 
to  their  morals. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  Should  you  object  to  more  than 
three  in  a  cell? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  I  would  object  to  more  than  one  in  a 
cell  under  most  every  condition.  There  may  be  spe- 
rial  conditions  where  it  would  be  proper  and  beneficial 
to  the  individuals  concerned  to  associate  one  or  two 
together.  One  person  may  be  weak,  and  it  requires 
some  one  to  take  care  of  him ;  a  man  may  be  sick  and 
requires  a  nurse.  We  have  no  hospitals,  no  necessity 
for  it ;  the  people  are  treated  in  their  rooms.  If  a  man 
is  ill,  he  has  a  man  to  take  care  of  him,  the  same  as  he 
would  in  a  hotel  if  he  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

The  public  account  system,  as  it  is  termed,  has 
always  been  in  operation  there.  There  has  never  been 
any  other  system  with  the  exception  of  a  piece-price 
plan,*  which  I  understand  is  a  new  system.  We  have 
tried  that  frequently.  Sometimes  we  can  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  manufacture  goods  for  so  much.  We  take  the 
materials  and  make  the  goods  for  so  much.  It  will 
work  under  some  condition  of  things.  Sometimes  it 
don't  work  so  well.  We  do  not  make  any  contract  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  prison  authorities  can  break 
off  any  minute  doing  any  work  for  any  one.  It  has 
been  some  years  since  we  manufactured  goods  in  that 
way.  Since  then  we  have  been  doing  our  own  work 
entirely. 

THE^CHAIRMAN  :  What  is  the  general  annual  deficit, 
on  an  average  ?  That  is,  the  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts  in  the  whole  management,  including 
everything  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  It  would  be  about  $40,000.  The  State 
pays  the  salaries  and  furnishes  the  prison,  but  counties 
that  send  their  prisoners  to  the  prison  pay  for  the  keep  of 
their  prisoners  over  and  above  what  the  prisoner  does 
not  earn.  All  the  prisoner  earns  is  credited  to  the 
county  that  he  came  from.  An  individual  account  is 
kept  with  each  prisoner  and  his  county.  Some  prison- 
ers make  quite  a  good  deal  more  than  their  keep.  The 
county  gets  the  benefit  of  that.  The  piece-price  plan 
has  always  been  in  operation  as  far  as  the  prison  and 
the  prisoner  are  concerned.  He  has  always  worked  on 
the  piece-price  plan.  He  makes  so  much  that  is  allowed 
for  him  to  make  to  cover  his  cost  of  keep.  All  he 
makes  over  that  is  divided  equally  between  him  and 
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the  county  that  he  conies  from.  It  is  placed  to  his 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  institution,  subject  to  his 
order.  He  can  pay  it  to  his  family  at  any  time  if  they 
choose  to  come  to  see  him,  or  it  can  remain  there  until 
he  goes  out ;  or  he  can  furnish  himself  with  some  things 
that  are  allowed.  He  is  allowed  a  county  newspaper. 
Each  prisoner  is  allowed  to  have  the  paper  that  is 
printed  in  the  county  that  he  comes  from. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  If  he  does  not  earn  more  than  half 
the  expense  of  keeping  him,  how  can  there  be  any  mar- 
gin to  his  credit  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  You  are  taking  the  question  collect- 
ively, while  the  treatment  is  individual.  Some  indi- 
'  viduals  do  not  earn  anything  ;  the  amount  is  not  divided 
pro  rata  with  the  counties.  Each  individual  pays  his 
county  just  what  he  earns.  Some  men  will  earn  $1.50 
to  $2.00  a  day  on  some  kinds  of  work — experts.  An- 
other man  will  not  earn  anything,  an  incapable,  a  crip- 
ple, a  lunatic. 

MR.  BOUND  :  Have  you  any  arrangement  made,  any 
agency  by  which  you  provide  employment  for  the 
prisoner  after  he  leaves  you  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY:  None,  sir.  It  is  supposed  that  he  is. 
not  known  in  the  community,  and  his  opportunity  for 
getting  employment  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  man's 
that  is  seeking  employment  in  the  street.  He  is  not 
known  in  the  criminal  class  unless  he  was  acquainted 
with  them  before  he  came  into  a  prison.  When  he 
gets  out,  his  opportunity  for  employment  is  just  as  good 
as  any  other  man's  in  the  community. 

MR.  BOUND:  Have  you  means  of  saying  what  per- 
centage you  receive  back  of  those  that  leave  you  ? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  Our  reports  give  us  all  the  minute  de- 
tails of  re-convictions  and  every  other  kind  of  data.  I 
do  not  carry  the  figures  always  with  me.  We  keep  a 
very  correct  account  of  all  statistics  that  possibly  can 
be  gathered,  and  our  re-convictions  are  much  more 
than  they  ought  to  be. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  Mr.  Bound  stated  they  were 
65  per  cent,  in  that  State,  do  you  suppose  they  are  as 
high  as  that  in  Pennsylvania? 

MR.  CASSIDY  :  The  re-convictions  to  our  prison  would 
not  run  over  25  per  cent.  That  is,  of  prisoners  dis- 
charged from  our  prison  ;  but  re-convictions  would  run 
up  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  for  men  who  had  been  in 
other  prisons. 

There  is  no  intelligent  way  of  treating  people,  only 
individually.  It  may  be  the  most  expensive,  on  the 
surface,  to  the  State,  but  it  is  the  least  expensive  in 
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the  long  run,  with  better  results  both  to  the  individual 
prisoners  and  to  the  community  that  they  belong  in, 
and  better  results  to  the  prison  officials.  They  are 
more  easily  managed,  less  reason  for  any  punishment 
of  any  kind.  We  have  no  necessity  for  punishment  in 
the  individual's  treatment,  no  reason  for  it. 

THK  CIIAIKMAN:  It  used  to  be  very  largely  charged 
upon  your  system  that  it  promoted  lunacy. 

Mil.  CASSIDY  :  That  has  been  alleged.  There  has  been 
no  foundation  in  fact  for  it.  There  has  always  been  a 
I  insistent  opposition  to  the  individual  system  in  this 
country.  The  opposition  and  the  sides  taken  on  the 
subject  assume  the  violence  of  a  political  partisanship 
\\  ithout  any  regard  to  reasoning  out  the  question  ;  but 
I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  all  the  changes  that  are 
proposed  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  managing 
the  congregate  system,  all  tend  towards  individualiza- 
tion. 

First,  you  propose  to  abandon  herding  together  and 
go  to  grading.  That  is  one  long  step.  Do  you  propose 
to  get  away  from  congregation  and  go  to  classification  ? 
Now,  you  have  only  to  go  one  step  further — and  it  is 
not  a  long  one — separation,  individualization.  It  is  the 
only  reasonable,  philosophical  method  of  treating  peo- 
ple. There  are  no  two  people  made  alike,  no  two 
people  constituted  in  their  physique,  in  their  disposi- 
tion or  in  their  habits  alike,  and  they  cannot  be  treated 
alike  and  treated  properly.  The  men  who  come  to 
prison  who  are  guilty  of  no  crime  are  few.  There  are 
some.  There  are  many  that  come  to  prisons  who 
are  guilty  of  crimes  against  persons  where  prop- 
erty has  been  no  part  of  the  offense — not  mur- 
ders ;  they  are  convicted  for  murder,  but  they  were 
really  killings,  man-slaughters,  violent  assault  and 
batteries.  As  far  as  truth  and  honesty  is  concerned, 
those  men  are  as  good  as  any  men  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  "Why  should  they  be  compelled 
to  associate  with  people  who  would  damage  them  for 
life  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  them,  that  woiild 
meet  them  and  blackmail  them  wherever  they  could  ? 

MR.  FRANK  S.  DODGE,  Warden  of  the  State  Prison, 
Concord,  N.  H.  : 

Wre  have  the  congregate  system  in  our  State  and  are 
as  well  satisfied  with  it  as  Mr.  Cassidy  is  with  his.  We 
see  no  evils  arising  from  the  contract  system.  The 
contractor  does  not  run  the  State.  The  State  has  the 
privilege  of  closing  the  contract  on  six  months'  notice, 
and  we  do  not  desire  to  interfere.  We  discipline  our 
contractors  and  agents  as  much  as  we  do  the  prisoners. 
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If  they  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  State's  affairs 
we  turn  them  out. 

MR.  SINCLAIR  TOUSEY  :  Very  great  stress  has  been  laid 
by  the  last  speaker  who  discussed  this  question,  on  the 
financial  point  that  the  prison  must  be  made  to  pay. 
My  idea  about  that  is  that  that  is  comparatively  a  ques- 
tion of  secondary  importance,  having  in  view  the  per- 
manent benefits  of  the  State,  which  includes  its  criminal 
classes.  I  want  to  see  that  system  introdiiced  that 
will  produce  the  best  effects  upon  the  convicts,  whether 
the  State  is  benefitted  or  not. 

On  the  question  of  labor  strikes  or,  rather,  the  ques- 
tion that  men  interested  in  labor  strikes  are  opposed 
to  convict  labor,  I  wrant  to  say  this,  that  convict  labor 
can  not  interfere  with  free  labor.  Inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  consumers  of  any  given  article  manufac- 
tured in  or  outside  of  the  prison  exceeds  in  a  tremen- 
dous per  cent,  the  number  engaged  in  its  production 
if  the  price  is  reduced  to  that  consumer  in  any  degree 
whatever  by  the  introduction  of  prison  labor  or  any 
other,  that  reduction  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  price  upon  any  given  commodity  is 
reduced  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery or  cheap  labor,  that  rediiction  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumers,  and  they  outnumber  the  producers 
of  it.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I  see  a  system  of 
labor  introduced  in  prisons  that  shall  perfect  every 
man  engaged  in  that  business  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
trade.  This  working  in  gangs  on  heeling  a  shoe,  sol- 
ing a  shoe,  doing  this  and  that  in  detached  portions  of 
a  trade,  I  object  to.  When  the  man  serves  his  time 
out  and  works  three  or  five  years  at  rubbing  shoes  or 
doing  any  part  of  the  making  of  the  shoe,  he  comes 
out  of  prison  entirely  unfitted  to  battle  with  the  temp- 
tations and  surroundings  which  he  is  forced  into,  and 
he  is  unfitted  and  unprepared  to  stand  up  against  the 
temptations  to  commit  crime  again  from  the  lack  of 
capacity  to  do  what  he  did  not  know  when  he  \\nit 
into  prison,  and  which  the  State  should  have  learned 
him.  Now,  it  has  been  said  that  this  society  has  as 
one  of  its  duties  the  duty  of  teaching  the  public  cor- 
rect views  on  this  subject. 

Taking  up  that  view  of  it,  suppose  we  pay  no  heed, 
not  in  the  least  degree,  to  any  clamor  from  any  organ- 
ization whatever  outside  of  prisons.  If  the  public 
sentiment  backs  up  that  clamor,  let  us  try  to  correct 
that  public  sentiment  and  put  an  end  to  that  clamor 
and  stand  strong  on  this  ground  of  resistance,  not 
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yielding  whatever  to  any  demand  from  any  organiza- 
tion whatever  outside  of  the  prison  officials. 

REV.  H.  L.  WAYLAND,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia  : 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  regard  to  one  point  which  has 
been  touched  iipon  by  Mr.  Tousey  and  other  gentle- 
men :  It  is  very  true  that  the  matter  of  making  money 
for  the  State  is  not  the  first  consideration,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  a  very  important  part  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  a  man  is  that  he  shall  be  put  in  the  way  of 
cavning  his  own  living  after  he  comes  out,  that  he  shall 
be  made  a  self-supporting  wrorker.  It  seems  to  me 
we  must  make  him  a  self-supporting  worker  when  he 
is  in  prison. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Cassidy  brings  his  people  up  to  the 
point  of  earning  ten  cents  a  day,  that  is  not  preparing 
them  to  support  their  families  after  they  get  out  of 
prison.  It  is  not  saying,  as  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  prison  should  be  supporting,  but  it  is 
saying  that  the  prisoner  should  be  self-supporting. 
When  I  was  at  Elmira  last  summer,  Mr.  Brockway 
told  me  that  many  of  the  men  that  came  out  of  the 
moulding  shop  could  earn  $2.50  a  day. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  that  Mr.  Tousey  spoke 
about,  working  in  a  gang  and  soling  a  boot,  I  do  not 
think  the  man  should  be  kept  ten  years  in  doing  one 
thing  ;  but  the  work  that  is  done  outside  is  so  largely 
this  kind  of  work,  in  gangs,  I  think  a  man  will  be  much 
better  suited  to  support  himself  wrhen  out  by  working 
in  a  gang.  The  work  must  be  self-supporting  work. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  work  must  be  of  a  character 
that  is  done  outside  ;  it  must  be  such  work  as  prevails 
in  the  community,  so  that  when  he  comes  out  he  can 
find  employment ;  and  it  should  not  be  such  work  that 
the  prison  shall  have  the  monopoly  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  the  prison  does  all  the  work  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  done.  A  man  came  to  me  and  said  he 
wanted  to  get  work,  and,  as  only  seating  cane  bottom 
chairs  was  taught  in  the  prison,  he  could  not  find  any 
work.  In  Massachusetts,  if  a  man  is  taught  to  make 
boots  and  shoes  he  can  always  secure  employment 
wThen  he  comes  out. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  comes  within  our  province 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  jails.  I  may  just 
allude,  however,  to  one  visit  that  I  made  to  a  jail  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  some  time  ago.  I  went  to 
the  jail  in  Harrisburgh,  and  there  I  found  some  forty 
or  fifty  persons  who  were  in  their  cells  doing  nothing. 
When  I  came  to  examine  the  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  prison,  I  found  such  entries  as  these  :  "  Filling 
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straw  beds,  so  much ;  making  overalls,  so  much," 
among  the  expenses.  I  could  but  exclaim :  "  Con- 
sider the  jail  birds,  for  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin." 

MR.  CASSIDY:  I  wish  to  reply  to  what  Prof.  Way- 
laud  said  of  the  trades  learned  in  prison  and  the 
amount  that  the  prisoner  can  earn  while  learning  a 
trade.  Boys,  years  ago,  had  to  serve  five  years  to 
learn  any  trade  ;  people  that  come  to  prison  cannot 
earn  wages  at  mechanical  work  immediately.  Trades 
are  not  got  ready  made.  It  takes  time  and  money  ex- 
pended in  the  loss  of  material  while  they  are  learning 
this  trade.  We  learn  all  our  people  trades  that  we 
can. 


MR.  WINES  offered  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  he  have  heard  with  pain  of  the  death 
of  two  valued  and  eminently  useful  laborers  in  the 
cause  of  prison  reform,  Dr.  Elisha  Hams,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Allinson,  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Harris 
was  for  many  years  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  and  Mr.  Allinson  was  the  founder 
of  the  New  Jersey  Reform  School.  To  each  of  them 
is  due  the  tribute  of  regard  and  of  remembrance  on 
the  part  of  all  friends  of  the  movement  in  behalf  of 
more  efficient  methods  of  dealing  with  crime  and  crim- 
inals. 

Carried  unanimously. 


MR.  WINES  :  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks,  first  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  for  the 
courteous  and  generous  treatment  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  them.  And  then  I  should  like  to  move,  in 
the  same  connection,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  for  the  invitation  which 
they  extended  to  us  to  visit  the  institutions  upon  Black- 
well's  Island. 

I  wish  to  include  in  this  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Round  personally  for  the  great,  earnest,  zealous  and 
patient  efforts  which  he  has  made  to  bring  us  together 
upon  this  occasion. 

#::-**** 

He  was  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation and,  but  for  their  kind  allowance  .-mil  permis- 
sion, he  could  not  have  taken  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association.  He  took  the 
position  temporarily  without  compensation  until  the 
institution  could  be  placed  upon  its  feet  and  funds 
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raised  for  it  and  some  man  could  be  employed  who 
would  give  his  whole  time  to  it  for  a  series  of  years ; 
and  limv  much  labor  is  involved  in  preparation  for  such 
a  meeting  as  this  very  few  people  know,  only  those  of 
us  who  have  had  personally  to  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence for  meetings  elsewhere,  and  I  believe  that  he 
should  have  on  this  occasion  the  very  warmest  possi- 
ble endorsement  of  his  devotion  and  fidelity,  and  we 
should  testify  in  this  public  and  emphatic  manner  our 
appreciation  of  him  and  our  gratitude  that  he  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  make  these  personal  ac- 
quaintances and  have  these  valuable  and  profitable 
acquaintances. 

DR.  BYERS  :  I  desire  to  second  that  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  cannot  allow  the  resolution  to  pass 
without  adding  my  word  to  what  has  been  said.  That 
the  Warden's  Conference,  which  was  held  in  this  hotel 
two  months  ago,  was  a  most  unexpected  and  triumph- 
ant success  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  everybody 
that  was  here.  So  much  so  that  the  desire  to  repeat 
the  experience  in  two  months  was  most  earnestly  ex- 
pressed. I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
add  nay  testimony  to  what  has  been  said  so  truly  and 
justly  about  Mr.  Round's  services. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  subject  of 

PRISON  LABOR 

was  again  resumed. 

MR.  POND  :  This  question,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, is  a  sort  of  three-cornered  question.  It  in- 
volves the  public  account  system,  the  contract  system 
and  the  piece-price  system,  which  is  simply  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  contract  system,  or  the  contract  system 
in  another  form. 

I  take  it  for  granted  there  are  no  gentlemen  in  this 
room  that  do  not  hold  to  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
labor  in  prisons.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  labor,  or 
supporting  the  convicts  in  idleness. 

Now,  comes  the  question  of  competition  without 
outside  labor,  a  question  which  is  involving  so  much 
discussion  and  calling  for  so  much  legislation,  and  to 
which  there  is  so  much  opposition  throughout  varioiis 
States.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  labor  in  prisons,  there 
is  to  be  something  manufactured  that  must  be  sold  out 
of  prison,  and  in  fact,  I  should  say,  it  makes  very  lit- 
tle difference  whether  that  article  is  manufactured  on 
on  either  system.  If  the  goods  are  to  be  sold,  they 
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the  markets  and  be  purchased  by  outsiders  and  take 
the  place  of  the  goods  manufactured  outside. 

It  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  prison  manage- 
ment or  discipline,  whether  the  one  prison  located  in 
Cleveland,  or  some  other  prison,  can  use  free  labor  to 
the  best  advantage,  taking  into  account  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  their  reformation  if  possible, 
whether  it  can  be  done  more  successfully  under  the 
contract  system  or  under  the  public  account  system. 
Mr.  Dodge  tells  us  that  in  his  prison  the  contractors 
do  not  stand  at  all  in  the  way.  Other  wardens  will 
say  that  the  contractors  do  stand  in  the  way;  that 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  discipline,  sometimes  inter- 
fering with  the  discipline.  Now,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
is  the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  all  large  prisons.  If  a 
large  contractor  is  working  a  large  force  of  men,  and 
working  them  by  the  day,  he  wants  to  get  a  good  days' 
work  out  of  the  men,  and  the  individual  convict  failing 
to  do  the  day's  work,  he  enters  his  complaint,  and  then 
comes  the  question  between  the  contractor  and  prison 
authorities  whether  that  man  is  doing  enough  or  whe- 
ther he  is  neglecting  his  work,  idling  away  his  time ; 
and  the  matter  is  to  be  decided  and  he  is  to  be  re- 
quired to  do  more,  or  the  contractor  must  waive  the 
claim  that  he  do  more. 

In  our  prison,  the  Michigan  prison,  we  have  some  of 
both  these  systems.  We  have  a  wagon  contract,  work- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  one  hundred  of  these 
men  at  sixty-three  cents  a  day,  fifty  of  these  men,  I 
think,  at  seventy  cents  a  day.  We  have  a  tool  con- 
tract, making  agricultural  implements,  hoes,  wheelbar- 
rows, articles  in  that  line,  working  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  at  fifty  cents  a  day.  We  have  a  cigar 
contract,  working  fifty  men  at  forty-five  cents  and  en- 
titled to  forty-five  more  whom  we  can  furnish  at  fifty 
cents  a  day. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  at  times  there  is  a  little 
collision  betweeen  the  authorities  of  the  prison  and 
the  contractors  as  to  the  management  of  the  men. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  these  contracts,  a  broom 
contract  that  was  started  as  a  sort  of  prison  enterprise, 
;i  shop  in  which  we  could  place  old  men,  crippled  men, 
men  of  one  leg  and  arm,  and  men  that  were  so  old 
that  they  did  not  come  under  the  class  of  able-bodied 
men.  I  think  the  foreman,  after  working  a  little  while, 
did  not  succeed  very  well,  either  in  keeping  up  his 
stock  or  in  the  disposition  and  sale  of  his  manufac- 
tured products,  so  that  a  contract  was  finally  made  by 
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the  inspectors  with  a  Detroit  firm,  that  firm  furnishing 
the  material  of  all  kinds,  the  brush  and  all  the  other 
trimmings,  handles,  twine  and  everything  that  enters 
into  the  construction  of  brooms,  and  the  prisoners 
making  these  brooms  by  the  dozen.  That  contract,  I 
think,  realizes  us,  when  we  take  the  character  of  men 
at  work  upon  it,  more,  perhaps,  per  day  than  our  other 
contracts,  certainly  more  than  our  cheaper  contracts ; 
and  I  can  say  that  in  that  shop,  of  course,  I  can  handle 
the  men  just  as  I  choose ;  if  a  man  is  reported  by  my 
keeper  for  not  working  properly,  why  I  have  him  at 
my  disposal ;  I  can  shut  him  up  and  dispose  of  him  in 
that  way.  There  is  nobody  to  find  any  fault  with  me. 
If  he  was  in  the  prison  shop  and  refused  to  do  his 
work  and  the  contractor  complains  that  that  man  lays 
in  with  the  doctor,  of  course  that  keeps  up  a  little 
trouble,  though  nothing  very  serious. 

We  find  in  our  State  shop,  where  we  manufacture 
our  own  goods,  that  we  have  fewer  reports  for  breaches 
of  the  rules  than  we  find  in  the  contract  shop. 

So  that  the  question,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
solves itself,  not  into  -one  of  profit,  not  into  one  of 
competition  without  outside  labor,  but  simply  into  one 
of  discipline. 

On  motion  the  conference  adjourned  until  the  next 
morning. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

FEBRUARY  29th. 
Prof.  Wayland  in  the  chair. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Tousey 
and  adopted  by  the  convention : 

Resolved,  By  the  wardens  of  prisons  of  the  United 
States,  assembled  in  conference  at  New  York,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  here- 
by called  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Penitentiary  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Home  in 
October  of  the  present  year,  and  that  we  hereby  ex- 
press our  earnest  wish  that  the  Government  provide 
for  suitable  representation  at  said  Congress  on  behalf 
of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Wines  be  requested  to  call  in 
person  upon  President  Arthur,  to  explain  to  him  the 
views  of  the  body  upon  this  question. 
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The  subject  of 
VISITATION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  PRISONERS. 

was  discussed  by  the  convention,  after  which,  at  10:30 
A.  M.,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  association, 
pursuant  to  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charities  and  Corrections,  visited  Blackwell's 
Island  in  company  with  Commissioners  Porter  and 
Brennan.  After  having  been  shown  through  the  peni- 
tentiary and  workshops  by  Warden  Fox,  they  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Charity  Hospital  by  Dr.  Seaman,  Chief 
of  the  Medical  Staff,  and  hospitably  entertained,  return- 
ing at  1  P.  M.  to  New  York. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  3  P.  M. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  was 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES,  RECREATIONS,  ETC. 

To  what  extent  should  prisoners  he  allowed  to  decorate  or 
otherwise  furnish  their  own  cells  ?  What  articles 
may  he  received  hy  prisoners  from,  friends  outside  ? 
Should  visiting  between  cells  under  <n<>/  circumstances 
he  allowed  f  What  reading  matter  should  prison*  n 
he  allowed  to  receive  from  outside  f  W/ff  recrea- 
tions should'  he  allowed  on  Sundays  ?  Should  tin  r< 
he  entertainments  on  holidays  f  and,  if  so,  of  "'li»t 
nature  should  they  he  f 

DR.  BYERS  was  called  upon  and  spoke  as  follows : 

As  a  general  statement  I  think  it  is  not  a  safe  practice 
to  allow  the  prisoners  to  decorate  their  cells.  It  gives 
the  prisoners  a  private  property  in  which  he  may  trade, 
and  all  trading  is  objectionable. 

The  second  question  is:  What  articles  may  be  re- 
ceived by  prisoners  from  friends  outside  ? 

I  would  say  letters,  photographs  and  things  that  ap- 
pertain to  the  family  imniediatel}r,  but  beyond  that  I 
should  hesitate  to  allow  prisoners  to  receive  from  their 
friends  anything.  I  think  that  the  prison  ought  to 
furnish  the  prisoner  everything  that  he  needs  for  his 
comfort.  That  is  a  delicate  question  to  deride,  and 
perhaps  I  had  better  state  my  reason.  If  tilings  are 
allowed  to  be  sent  from  outside,  it  is  made  the  means 
very  often  of  convening  to  the  prisoner  things  that  he 
ought  not  to  have;  means  of  escape  have  been  eon- 
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veyed  in  various  ways,  and,  therefore,  the  only  rule 
that  is  safe  is  to  exclude  the  articles  from  the  prisoner. 

Should  visiting  between  the  cells  be  allowed?  I 
know  of  no  circumstances  that  would  justify  visiting  in 
the  cells.  What  reading  matter  should  be  allowed  from 
outside?  I  could  state  more  readily  what  ought  to  be 
t-xcliulfd,  hut  the  question  does  not  allude  to  that.  I 
think  that  magazines,  and  possibly  where  the  prisoner 
has  a  real  habitation,  his  county  paper  ^  might  be  re- 
ceived with  comfort  to  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  any  real  advantage  or  not.  The  paper  is  ob- 
jectionable in  that  it  becomes  an  article  of  traffic. 

What  recreation  should  be  allowed  on  Sundays?  The 
Sunday  School  and  the  preaching  ought  to  be  of  a 
character  that  would  be  generally  recreative.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  recreation  that  could  be  allowed  on  Sun- 
days  outside  of  the  religious  instructions  that  are  given. 
I  do  not  know  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
recreation. 

Should  there  be  any  entertainments  on  holidays?  It 
is  my  experience  that  there  should  be.  I  believe  we 
have  gotten  good  results  from  it  on  Christmas  and 
Fourth  of  July.  At  Thanksgiving  we  give  the  prisoners 
an  extra  dinner,  allowing  them  to  converse  during  the 
meal,  which  is  always  eaten  on  other  days  with  dread 
silence.  We  have  on  such  occasions  a  little  chapel 
gathering  and  addresses  appropriate  to  the  day.  If  it 
is  Fourth  of  July,  we  have  Fourth  of  July  spread-eagle 
speeches  and  patriotic  songs. 

MR.  CARTER  :  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Byers,  that 
convicts  should  not  be  permitted  to  decorate  their  cells 
with  more  than  the  usual  comforts ;  that  is,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  is  sometimes  done  by  permitting  a  map  or 
other  little  comforts  sent  from  home.  I  would  not 
permit  it  because  it  makes  a  class.  It  is  very  nice  to 
see  a  cell  fixed  up  with  pictures  that  have  been  sent 
by  friends.  It  is  always  so  looked  at  by  prisoners, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  if  anything  of  this 
kind  is  done  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  State,  and 
be  made  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  and  in  no  other 
way.  I  would  limit  the  articles  to  be  received  by 
prisoners  from  friends  outside  to  the  very  smallest 
compass.  I  would  require  the  State  to  furnish  every 
necessity  in  the  way  of  comb,  glass,  etc.,  and  limit 
other  articles  to  strictly  family  photographs  and  those 
that  will  be  keepsakes  from  their  friends. 

A  DELEGATE  :  You  would  not  have  any  delicacies  ? 

MR.  CARTER  :  We  do  it  in  our  prison  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent. It  has  been  embarrassing.  Young  men  get  first 
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a  towel,  then  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  then  a  silk  stand- 
cloth,  and  at  last  I  told  one  young  man  that  if  he  re- 
ceived a  piano  he  should  not  have  it.  I  would  cut  it 
down  altogether.  I  would  not  permit  any  visiting  in 
cells  except  where  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, and  then  only  before  the  officer.  As  to  read- 
ing matter,  we  are  very  liberal,  and  permit  all  reading 
matter  except  such  as  would  be  excluded  from  good 
family  circles.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  often 
daily  newspapers — really  reputable  papers — are  no 
harm  to  convicts. 

Recreations  on  Sundays  ?  I  wrould  add  to  the  recre- 
ations mentioned  by  Dr.  Byers,  possibly  a  singing- 
school  in  the  presence  of  an  officer.  We  have  a  life 
convict,  for  instance,  who  was  a  teacher  of  music  be- 
fore he  went  there,  and  earns  something  by  teaching 
a  class  of  seventy-two  on  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer  who  is  employed  extra  for  that 
purpose  and  is  paid  put  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sing- 
ing-school. I  think  the  results  good,  because  we  have 
them  in  the  choir  afterwards.  Possibly  I  might  state 
that  we  permit  in  our  cells  small  instruments  like 
mouth  organs  and  other  instruments  that  are  some- 
times used  as  a  recreation  on  Sunday,  if  they  do  not 
make  too  much  noise.  A  cornet,  I  think,  would  not 
come  under  the  rules. 

MR.  WILLIS  :  I  think  J  will  endorse  Dr.  Byers  and 
quit. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Do  you  have  any  recreations  ? 

MR.  WILLIS  :  We  do  not  have  any ;  labor  is  our 
recreation.  I  think  the  prisoners  should  only  be  al- 
lowed to  decorate  their  cells  with  pictures  from  the 
magazines  and  family  pictures,  <fec.  We  do  not  allow- 
low  any  Brussels  carpet  or  fine  table  covers,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  brought  in.  We  do  not  allow  fam- 
ilies to  furnish  any  bed-clothing,  or  anything  of  that 
character,  no  matter  howr  wealthy  the  parents  of  the 
convict  may  be.  The  law  directs  what  we  shall  have, 
and  we  make  no  exceptions ;  all  prisoners  must  be 
treated  alike.  We  allow  friends  to  send  socks  and 
plain  underclothing  and  plain  handkerchiefs,  and  that 
is  about  as  much  as  we  allow.  We  allow  them  to  re- 
ceive nick-nacks  three  times  a  year,  but  when  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  comes,  a  mother  or  father  or  sister, 
to  see  the  relative,  if  they  bring  in  a  few  oranges  or 
apples  we  do  not  object,  but  this  thing  of  sending 
boxes  of  provisions  to  go  into  a  cell  we  allow  but  three 
times  a  year,  the  box  to  be  taken  into  the  cell  after 
being  registered  by  an  officer  and  examined.  That 
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can  be  done  on  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas. 

MR.  CARTER  :  Suppose  there  is  12  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  jar? 

Mi..  \\  ILLIS:  I  would  not  allow  it.  I  would  not  al- 
low visiting  in  cells  under  any  circumstances,  for  a 
State's  prison.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  work 
in  your  reform  schools  where  you  have  short-time 

Srisoners,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  well  in  the 
tate's  prison,  where  men  are  sent  for  high  crimes. 

What  residing  matter?  The  prison  library  and  the 
magazines  of  the  day,  and  such  periodicals  as  do  not 
have  the  news  of  the  day  in  them  I  would  allow,  and 
none  other.  We  have  allowed  the  daily  papers  for 
many  years;  we  have  cut  them  off  just  a  year  last  Sat- 
urday, and  our  men  get  along  as  well  and  are  just 
as  contented  as  they  were  before,  and  more  so,  even, 
I  think. 

Recreations?  I  do  not  know  any  recreation  for 
State's  prison  men  but  their  work  and  their  religious 
worship,  and  so  on.  I  am  at  sea  on  that.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  arrange  to  have  anything  else  in  a 
prison  like  ours. 

Should  there  be  entertainments  on  holidays?  We 
give  our  men  the  free  use  of  the  prison,  the  shops 
being  closed,  on  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas.  We 
allow  them  on  those  days  to  say  and  do  pretty  much  as 
they  please.  We  do  not  allow  gambling.  We  used 
to  allow  a  little  shuffle-up  occasionally;  we  do  not 
now.  Our  State  passed  a  law  against  gambling,  a  while 
back,  and  since  then  we  have  not  allowed  it  in  the  prison. 

MR.  CASSIDY  said  :  There  is  not  much  space  in  a  con- 
gregate  prison  to  decorate.  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  decoration  in  a  congregate  prison. 

What  articles  may  be  received  by  prisoners  from 
their  friends  outside?  No  articles  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  luxuries,  or  furniture,  even.  Musical  instru- 
ments, or  anything  that  will  tend  to  elevate  or  educate, 
we  wrould  be  very  glad  to  have  them  have,  and  for  those 
that  have  been  used  to  it,  before  they  come  there,  it  is 
entirely  proper  that  they  should  continue  in  their  hab- 
its. We  do  not  desire  to  break  up  old  habits,  if  they 
are  good  ones.  Visiting  between  prisoners  is  not  to  be 
allowed  under  any  condition  of  things. 

Reading  matter  ?  All  the  matter  that  is  printed  to- 
day of  moral  character. 

PBOF.  WAVLAND:  Does  that  include  newspapers ? 

MR.  (  'ASSIDY  :  Yes  ;  there  are  few  newspapers  that  are 
not  of  a  moral  character. 
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Recreations  ?  Certainly,  from  supper  until  9  o'clock, 
any  kind  of  a  musical  instrument  that  does  not  make 
too  much  noise.  I  would  not  object  to  a  prisoner  hav- 
ing a  piano,  if  his  mind  is  that  way  and  he  has  a  musi- 
cal disposition.  It  would  do  him  no  harm  certainly, 
and  certainly  no  one  else  any  harm.  We  have  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours  for  recreation. 

There  is  no  entertainment  in  a  prison  that  is  worth 
talking  about ;  no  entertainment  can  be  had  in  an  indi- 
vidual prison  ;  there  might  be  in  a  congregate  prison. 
On  Sundays  they  can  all  attend  religious  service,  if  you 
choose  to  term  that  a  recreation. 

MR.  POND  :  The  Michigan  prison  is  run,  on  some 
things,  a  little  more  liberally  than  the  others.  I  am 
running  the  prison  on  the  plan  of  my  predecessor,  who 
had  been  there  seven  years.  The  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  decorate  their  cells,  if  they  can  make  brackets  or  other 
articles  to  put  upon  their  walls.  They  are  allowed  to  re- 
ceive little  things  from  home,  or  to  purchase  things  if 
they  have  money.  Some  few  are  allowed  to  purchase 
carpets.  In  fact,  decoration  of  their  cells  is  rather  en- 
couraged than  repressed.  If  a  prisoner  is  inclined  to 
tit  np  his  cell  in  a  habitable  condition,  it  tends  to 
make  that  prisoner  behave  himself,  is  the  experience 
there. 

Articles  from  home  ?  Under  the  rules  adopted  1  >  v 
the  inspectors,  they  receive  socks,  slippers,  and  such  un- 
derclothing as  we  do  not  furnish  ;  but  all  that  comes  to 
them  is  first  taken  into  our  State  shop  and  there  marked 
and  numbered,  and  they  are  held  responsible  for  every- 
thing  while  it  is  in  their  possession,  the  same  as  if  it 
belonged  to  the  State.  They  are  allowed  two  books  a 
week,  but  they  are  not  to  be  torn  or  loaned  to  other 
prisoners.  I  found  that  their  labels  were  being  pasted 
permanently  in  the  covers,  but  I  had  them  taken  out. 
I  found  a  Bible  the  other  day  that  a  man  paid  nine 
dollars  for  beside  express  charges.  Visiting  in  the 
cells  is  not  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  Mr. 
Willis  would  not  need  it  in  his  prison,  because  he  has 
four  in  a  cell  and  they  can  visit  all  the  time.  Our  con- 
victs are  allowed  to  subscribe  to  newspapers,  sub- 
jecting the  reading  matter  to  the  warden's  inspection  ; 
they  can  each  take  two  weeklies  and  one  general.  The 
"  Police  Gazette  "  and  flash  literature  are  procribed. 
All  the  sensational  papers  are  prohibited.  Daily  papers 
are  prohibited  because  they  are  full  of  the  records  of 
crime,  daily  reports  of  trials  and  convictions.  Recrea- 
tion is  limited  to  going  out  into  the  yard.  On  Sunday  the 
Chaplain  has  service  at  8:30  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  then-  is  a  singing-school  which  is  taught  by 
;i  regular  teacher.  We  have  a  school  connected  with 
the  prison  .and  a  teacher  regularly  employed  just 
as  much  as  any  other  officer.  The  wing  that  goes  to 
church  in  the  morning  stay  in  their  cells  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  others  go  to  singing-school  in  the  after- 
noon if  they  wish. 

Entertainments  on  holidays  :  We  give  them  a  gen- 
eral dinner  altogether.  We  do  not  apply  to  the  con- 
tractors to  furnish  the  turkey,  but  we  give  them  an  ex- 
tra dinner  on  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas, and  services  appropriate  to  the  occasion  are  held 
in  the  chapel. 

MR.  SALTER  :  We  allow  decoration  in  the  cells  to  a 
limited  extent — nothing  extra  in  the  way  of  bedding, 
carpets,  or  anything  of  that  kind — but  pictures  are 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  maps,  and  things  that  they 
make  ;  we  think  it  better  for  a  man  to  look  at  those  and 
draw  some  inspiration,  perhaps,  from  them,  than  to 
look  on  the  bare  \valls.  I  think  we  realize  a  benefit 
from  it.  We  do  not  permit  articles  sent  in  from 
outside.  We  have  permitted  handkerchiefs,  and  once 
in  a  while  something  of  that  kind,  but  nothing  to  be 
eaten.  Anything  in  the  way  of  eatables  I  have  al- 
lowed to  come  in  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and 
when  friends  from  outside  brought  oranges  and  cake, 
etc.  I  have  let  them  eat  the  while  they  are  together. 
We  never  permit  visiting  in  cells  and  very  rarely  allow 
the  men  to  see  each  other  at  all.  On  Sundays  we  have 
our  service  in  the  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  after  that 
the  men  are  returned  to  their  cells  and  remain  there 
during  the  day.  In  the  way  of  recreation,  I  hardly 
know  what  that  would  cover.  We  have  within  three  or 
four  weeks  been  making  an  experiment  there  which  I 
think  has  succeeded  as  far  as  we  have  tested  it.  We 
have  permitted  them,  one  evening  a  week,  dividing  the 
men  in  gangs,  to  assemble  in  the  chapel  room,  and 
have  a  kind  of  social  there,  spending  the  time  from  six 
to  eight.  They  are  then  allowed  to  converse  with  each 
other.  They  have  access  to  the  library,  and  they  can 
sing  and  talk.  I  have  backgammon  boards  and  checkers 
and  dominoes  which  they  can  use  there.  Wre  have 
not  gone  any  further  than  that  in  the  way  of  games, 
but  we  have  found  that  that  worked  very  well  :  \ve  have 
had  no  trouble  from  it.  When  the  two  hours  have 
elapsed,  at  the  signal  the  noise  is  instantly  checked 
and  the  men  take  their  places  to  return  to  the  cell- 
house.  They  seem  to  have  appreciated  it,  and  feel 
that  it  was  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
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to  make  them  feel  that  there  is  a  desire  to  help  them 
along,  and  we  have  experienced  only  good  from  that  so 
far.  We  have  six  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  In  the 
reading  matter  we  allow  the  weekly  papers  and  maga- 
zines and  things  of  that  kind.  We  are  careful  to  clip 
out  anything  that  is  of  a  pernicious  character,  the 
trashy  novels,  blood  and  thunder,  ivc.  We  observe  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  having  service  in  the  chapel  and  some- 
thing of  an  entertaining  sort,  or  a  play  of  some  kind, 
and  then  they  have  the  privilege  of  the  cell-house  after 
that  is  over  until  the  dinner-hour  and  free  access  to  the 
corridor.  Then  we  get  them  up  a  good  dinner. 

A  DELEGATE  :  What  would  you  think  on  an  occasion 
of  that  kind  of  an  amateur  minstrel  performance, 
dances  and  things  like  that  ? 

MR.  SALTEB  :  We  had  the  Jubilee  singers  there  last 
Thanksgiving,  and  we  have  had  recitations. 

MR.  ADAMS  :  While  we  are  a  good  deal  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  we  do  not  allow  pianos  in  the 
cells.  We  allow  most  anything,  from  a  bed  blanket  to 
a  plug  of  tobacco.  I  do  not  see  anything  detrimental 
in  ornamenting  the  cells.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cassidy  in 
allowing  them  to  ornament  their  cells  to  the  highest 
extent.  We  have  allowed  them  to  buy  things  of  that 
kind  that  they  had  a  mind  to,  and  we  have  never  otter- 
ed any  obstacle  to  their  friends  sending  in  articles, 
such  as  shirts,  &c.,  and  anything  that  they  can  use  in- 
side without  interfering  with  the  discipline.  We  do 
not  believe  it  will  hurt  them.  Some  do  not  care  for 
the  adornments,  while  there  are  others  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  such  things  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
cut  them  off.  We  give  them  on  Thanksgiving  day  free 
access  to  the  dining-room  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  free 
communication  with  each  other,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Byers  in  giving  them  spread- 
eagle  orations  because  we  have  got  more  regard  for  our 
prisoners  than  that.  We  believe  that  that  brings  us 
back  to  the  days  of  the  inquisition  and  of  torture,  and 
those  things  should  be  remanded,  together  with  chuck- 
hick  and  things  of  that  kind  to  the  days  of  the  ]>ast. 
We  took  the  daily  newspapers  until  they  gave  us  an 
account  of  Mr.  Willis'  trouble  down  there  in  Missouri, 
and  that  got  ii]>  a  rebellion  which  it  required  Winches- 
ter rifles  to  quell.  So  we  have  stopped  the  daily  news- 
papers. They  can  invent  enough  crimes  without  hav- 
ing all  the  crimes  of  the  United  States  spread  out  for 
them  to  improve  upon.  We  prohibit  sending  in  eata- 
bles of  any  kind  in  our  prison.  We  do  not  allow  them 
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anything  except  what  is  given  by  the  prison.  We  lu-- 
lieve  that  any  tiling  which  creates  a  discrimination 
against  a  man's  stomach  will  create  a  rebellion  quicker 
than  anything  that  discriminates  against  the  intellect. 
When  a  prisoner  has  wanted  a  special  book,  if  the  book 
is  a  good  one  for  him  to  have,  we  have  gone  and  pur- 
chased it  for  the  library.  Almost  all  the  books  in  our 
library,  except  what  have  been  donated  from  outside, 
have  been  selected  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  and 
out  of  600  names  we  have  hardly  rejected  half  a  dozen. 
They  are  such  books  as  would  be  found  in  the  best  li- 
braries in  the  land. 

ME.  PATTERSON  :  I  am  not  in  favor  of  prisoners  dec- 
orating their  cells  with  any  pictures  unless  it  should  be 
family  photographs,  and  I  am  opposed  to  decorating 
with  pictures  from  newspapers  from  the  fact  that  it 
makes  a  hiding  place  for  vermin,  etc. 

What  articles  may  be  received  from  friends  outside  ? 
We  do  not  permit  anything  to  be  sent  in  except  a 
handkerchief  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  no  under- 
wear ;  we  furnish  that.  We  do  not  allow  any  food  of  any 
kind  to  be  sent  in.  My  reason  is  that  it  lumbers  up 
the  cell  and  creates  a  place  for  dirt  and  filth,  and,  as 
Mr.  Adams  has  very  correctly  said,  it  is  a  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  have  friends  against 
those  who  have  no  friends.  A  man  is  made  to  feel  the 
utter  hopelessness  and  degradation  of  his  position  with 
no  friend  on  earth  to  come  to  his  rescue,  while  a  man 
who  is  011  his  right  or  left  may  have  wealthy  Mends 
who  may  come  in  and  send  what  they  please.  We  do 
not  allow  money  to  be  sent  in.  If  we  find  money  on 
any  prisoner  it  is  taken  from  him  and  placed  to  his 
credit,  and  it  is  his  money  when  he  goes  out. 

Should  visiting  be  allowed  in  the  cells  ?  We  say 
not,  most  emphatically. 

What  reading  matter  should  be  allowed?  A  re- 
ligious paper,  or  a  book  or  magazine.  We  do  not  al- 
low any  daily  newspapers  in  our  prison,  from  the  fact 
that  the  daily  papers  are  filled  with  crimes  and  the 
trials  of  crimes,  and  that  which  does  not  tend  to  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  prisoner. 

What  recreation  should  be  allowed  on  Sunday?  We 
take  our  prisoners  to  chapel  once  on  every  Sunday  and 
on  every  alternate  Sunday  twice.  The  reason  of  that 
alternate  is  that  on  Sunday  morning  wre  have  a  Catho- 
lic service,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  Protestant  service, 
the  Catholic  services  occurring  only  on  alternate  Sab- 
baths. The  first  grade  prisoners  are  permitted  the 
recreation  of  the  hall.  They  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
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gage  in  conversation,  but  they  have  their  books  and 
they  promenade  the  hall.  That  we  call  a  recreation 
and  the  men  so  regard  it.  The  second  grade  men  have 
the  privilege  of  the  hall  part  of  the  day.  The  third 
grade  men  are  not  allowed  this  privilege. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  Do  you  allow  promiscuous  visitation 
by  people  who  come  from  mere  curiosity  ? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  Yes,  sir,  we  do  ;  and  it  is  very  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  prisoner. 

A  DELEGATE  :  It  affords  a  revenue  for  your  library, 
Mr.  Patterson? 

MR.  PATTERSON  :  AYe  charge  the  visitors  to  our  in- 
stitution fifteen  cents  apiece.  That  money  creates  a 
fund  of  about  $350  to  $400  a  year  for  the  library. 

Should  there  be  entertainments  on  holidays  ?  We  do 
not  have  any  entertainments.  We  give  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  to  the  whole  institution,  usually  a  turkey 
dinner,  and  we  give  a  Christmas  dinner  to  everybody 
in  the  institution. 

MR.  EEIS  :  I  have  not  much  to  add  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  We  allow  the  men  to  decorate  their 
cells  with  pictures  of  their  friends,  and  probably  some 
that  they  cut  from  magazines,  and  we  also  have  some 
artists  once  in  a  while  that  will  paint  a  picture  in  the 
shop  or  their  cell.  We  allow  them  to  decorate  with 
those  pictures.  We  do  not  allow  any  carpets  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  We  allow  their  friends  to  send 
things,  such  as  slippers  or  handkerchiefs  ;  we  furnish 
underwear.  No  provisions,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  of  fruits,  are  allowed.  Visiting  between 
cells  we  have  never  allowed,  nor  had  any  application 
for  such  visits,  excepting,  perhaps,  we  have  had  a  man 
and  wife  incarcerated  at  the  same  time.  If  they  want 
an  interview  we  bring  them  both  to  the  office  that  they 
may  have  an  interview  there  in  the  presence  of  an  offi- 
cer. We  allow  them  to  receive  books  and  maga/ines. 
and  have  allowed  also  weekly  papers;  no  daily  papers. 
We  exclude  sporting  papers  and  others  of  a  trashy  na- 
ture. We  have  religious  services  on  Sundays  in  the 
chapel,  and  the  balance  of  the  day  is  kept  by  reading, 
receiving  their  mail  and  writing  letters. 

Should  there  be  an  entertainment  on  holidays?  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  entertainments  once  in  a 
while. 

We  have  them  quite  freqiiently.  AVe  generally 
arrange  for  them  when  we  can  get  some  competent 
prisoner  to  manage  the  affair.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
have  not  many  public  spirited  citizens  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  such  matters.  On  some  occasions  I  have  invited 
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and  the\  have  done  so. 

PROF.  WAVLAND:  There  is  one  feature  in  the  Con- 
necticut prison  that  may  be  interesting  to  the  gentle- 
men here,  and  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Prison  Association,  to  explain  it. 

M.  J.  C.  TAYLOR,  of  Hartford,  secretary  and  agent  of 
the  Connecticut  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  said :  I 
think  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  in  our  prison  is 
verv  beneficial.  It  consists  of .  addresses,  mostly  in- 
formal, and  music  sometimes  from  outside  people  vol- 
unteering, usually  from  Hartford.  The  prison  is  located 
about  three  miles  from  Hartford,  and  the  people  there 
volunteer  to  go  down.  There  is  something  to  amuse 
them,  sometimes,  aside  from  what  religious  exercises 
would  be.  The  religious  services  are  singing  and  pray- 
ing and  preaching  by  the  Chaplain,  and  Sunday  school. 
They  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  the  Sunday  school. 
Any  person  who  requests  may  attend,  and  almost  all 
go.  There  are  some  of  the  Catholics  who  do  not  go. 
In  the  afternoon  there  is,  as  I  say,  singing  and  this 
form  of  addresses,  not  confined  to  any  particular  sub- 
ject. One  afternoon,  it  may  be,  Dr.  Gage  goes  down 
and  tells  of  his  trip  to  the  West.  It  has  an  instructive 
effect  and  keeps  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 

I  know,  from  meeting  every  man  who  comes  out, 
that  they  regard  it  as  one  of  the  special  privileges 
which  they  would  very  much  dislike  to  see  refused 
them. 

DR.  BYERS  :  What  provision  have  you  for  guarding 
these  men  during  Sunday  afternoon  services  ? 

Mi;.  TAYLOR:  There  is  one  objection.  It  requires  the 
attendance  of  the  officers.  I  think,  however,  the  officers 
would  rather  prefer  to  attend  the  afternoon  service 
than  not  to  attend  it,  from  the  fact  that  it  secures  bet- 
ter effects  in  the  shop  during  the  week. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  When  this  afternoon  exercise  was 
first  proposed  for  the  prisoners,  the  keepers  objected 
to  the  additional  labor.  We  said  to  them,  "  If  we  give 
you  $5  a  month  in  addition  to  what  you  now  receive 
to  secure  your  attendance  on  the  prisoners  Sunday 
afternoon,  would  you  perform  the  service  ?"  They  all 
said  they  would,  cheerfully.  We  considered  that  the 
advantage  to  the  prisoners  abundantly  compensated 
for  the  £5  additional  which  we  paid  the  keepers. 
There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  whole  discipline 
and  reformation  of  the  prisoners  that  we  consider  more 
important  than  this. 

MR.  MCCLAUGHRY  :    Prisoners  are  not  permitted  in 
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our  institution  to  furnish  their  own  cells  to  any  extent 
whatever.  It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  rules  if  the  pri- 
soners cut  engravings  out  of  the  magazines  that  they 
receive  and  put  them  on  the  walls,  but  they  do  so  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  at  the  next  whitewash- 
ing day  those  pictures  are  expected  to  come  down.  We 
receive  no  articles  from  friends  outside,  except  the 
books  and  magazines  that  may  be  approved  by  the 
warden,  except  in  this  respect,  when  prisoners  are  re- 
ceiving visits  from  their  friends,  if  a  man's  wife  or 
children  bring  him  oranges  or  apples  he  is  permitted 
to  partake  of  them  during  the  interview  in  the  office  for 
that  purpose.  Nothing  is  permitted  to  go  to  the  cell, 
for  the  reason  that  we  consider  it  would  be  showing 
partiality.  On  Christmas  and  Easter  days,  Christmas 
cards  and  Easter  cards  that  are  sent  by  friends  to  the 
prisoners  are  permitted. 

A  DELEGATE  :  Do  you  exclude  them  if  they  represent 
female  figures  ? 

ME.  McCiAUGHRY .  Yes,  sir.  As  to  visiting,  we  per- 
mit no  visiting  in  the  cells  under  any  circumstances. 
If  a  man  and  his  wife  are  in  prison  at  the  same  time 
they  are  permitted  to  have  an  interview  once  in  eight 
weeks,  if  their  conduct  is  good,  in  the  presence  of  the 
warden.  We  permit  weekly  papers  after  they  have 
been  examined  and  all  the  criminal  matters  cut  out ;. 
also  magazines.  WTe  have  a  library  of  8,000  volumes 
to  which  all  have  access,  and  the  visiting  fee  in  our 
prison  is  fifty  cents,  which  is  paid  to  the  library  fund. 
We  do  not  encourage  visitors,  but  if  they  come  we  let 
them  pay  half  a  dollar  and  add  that  to  the  library 
fund.  We  raise  about  $1,200  a  year  in  this  way. 

A  DELEGATE  :  Would  you  be  inclined  to  put  the  visi- 
tor's fee  up  to  a  dollar  ? 

ME.  McCLAUGHEY :  We  would  make  more  money  at 
fifty  cents.  Those  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  dol- 
lar are  people  who  would  have  no  curiosity,  and  we 
would  pass  such  people  without  fee.  A  great  many 
visitors  are  passed  in  that  way. 

We  have  nothing  that  might  be  called  recreation  on 
Sunday.  Our  prisoners  attend  chapel  service,  and 
afterwards  a  voluntary  class  service  or  prayer  meeting, 
and  the  gangs  are  marched  through  the  yard  half  an 
hour  in  pleasant  weather  prior  to  entering  the  prison 
to  take  dinner.  On  holidays  we  turn  the  prisoners 
loose  in  a  vacant  part  of  the  yard,  and  we  have  foot- 
hall  and  faces,  and  if  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
negro  singers  in  the  prison  we  generally  improvise  a 
concert ;  and  I  must  say  that  for  nine  years,  (hiring 
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which  we  ha\e  allowed  that  practice,  by  notifying  the 
men  that  each  man  is  on  his  honor  to  act  the  part  of  a 
gentleman,  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  breach  of 
discipline  on  such  occasions,  and  nothing  has  been  at- 
tempted by  any  prisoner  that  would  be  improper  for  a 
lady  to  hear  or  to  witness.  In  fact,  many  outsiders 
come  on  the  holidays  and  stand  outside  of  the  railing 
and  watch  the  prisoners.  On  Thanksgiving  we  have 
services,  generally  a  short  address  by  the  chaplain  or 
some  minister,  and  then  elocutionary  exercises  or  some 
entertainment  of  that  kind,  followed  by  a  proclamation 
of  amnesty,  which  means  the  restoration  of  all  privilege 
tickets  that  have  been  given  through  the  year,  and  be- 
ginning anew  at  the  old  score.  On  Christmas  we  have 
an  entertainment,  something  of  a  healthful  order.  We 
bring  in  a  first-class  company  and  give  them  a  first- 
class  entertainment,  and  it  makes  them  happy  for  the 
weeks  following. 

ME.  WINES  :  There  is  one  subject  on  which  I  would 
like  to  make  a  remark.  I  do  not  think  it  applies  to 
penitentiaries,  but  it  applies  to  jails  and  State  prisons. 
That  is,  that  there  is  too  much  visitation  on  the  part 
of  prisoners  and  their  friends.  I  remember  one  man 
who  was  sent  up  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  sentimental 
crime,  as  it  is  called  in  the  world  to-day.  In  the  jail, 
before  he  was  about  to  leave,  a  large  number  of  the 
prostitutes  of  the  city  came  to  bid  him  good-bye  and 
kiss  him  before  he  went  to  undergo  his  sentence.  The 
scenes  in  the  Chicago  jail  on  visiting  days  are  horrible. 
There  is  a  grating  between  the  prisoners  and  outsiders, 
and  the  crowd  there  are  two  or  three  deep,  and  the 
prisoners  crowrd  up  on  the  other  side,  and  there  is  a 
scene  which  it  is  very  painful  for  a  person  of  refined 
feelings  to  witness. 

When  I  wras  in  Europe  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
foreign  prisons,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  prisoners.  In  some  of  them 
there  are  lines  of  stalls  which  are  separated  by  wire 
grating,  so  that  nothing  can  be  passed  through.  Some- 
times there  is  also  an  aisle  between  the  two  series  of 
stalls,  and  there  is  an  aisle  in  the  rear  of  each  series  of 
stalls.  One  of  these  aisles  has  a  door  from  the  outside 
toward  the  prison  office,  and  through  that  visi- 
tors pass,  the  other  one  has  a  door  toward  the 
prison  proper,  and  through  that  prisoners  pass ; 
so  that  the  visitor  is  in  the  stall  on  one  side  and  the 
prisoner  is  in  the  stall  on  the  other  side.  There  can 
be  no  personal  contact,  no  passing  of  articles  between  ; 
and  in  some,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  an  aisle  between 
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them,  and  the  prison  officer  walks  up  and  down  in  that 
aisle  between  the  rows  of  stalls  during  the  visit,  so  that 
every  visit  is  solitary  and  still  under  control.  I  have 
often  thought  that  something  of  that  sort  might  be  ad- 
vantageous in  our  American  prisons,  but  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  here. 

MR.  McCLAUGHRY :  Would  you  make  that  rule  inex- 
orable ? 

MB.WINB8:  I  would  not  make  any  rule  inexorable. 
There  is  a  familiar  quotation,  which  I  have  never  heard 
anybody,  however,  make,  except  Mr.  Brockway,  "  He 
is  a  fool  who  has  no  rule,  and  still  a  fool  who  lives  by 
rule."  What  I  object  to  is  this  promiscuous  visitation 
of  prisoners  in  great  crowds. 

MR.  MCCLAUGHRY  :  There  is  one  rule  which  we  find 
it  necessary  to  deviate  from  frequently ;  that  is,  that 
during  interviews  the  prisoner  should  sit  on  one  side 
and  the  outsider  on  the  other  side  of  the  officer.  If  a 
man's  wife  and  children  come  I  permit  him  to  take  his 
children  on  his  lap  and  to  have  as  good  a  time  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  wife  and  husband  to  embrace  properly  in 
the  presence  of  the  officer.  Where  outsiders  come  who 
are  not  relatives  we  enforce  the  rule. 

At  4  P.  M.,  Mr.  Adams  moved  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject of  special  privileges,  recreations,  Ac. 

DR.  BYERS  offered  an  amendment  that  the  subject  be 
continued  only  as  far  as  to  enable  the  meeting  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Brush. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  and  motion  earned. 

MR.  BRUSH  spoke  as  follows  :  We  allow  prisoners  to 
decorate  their  cells  all  they  please.  It  has  done  them 
no  harm.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  We  allow 
prisoners  to  receive  underclothing,  socks  and  towels, 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  to  receive  tobacco  once  in  two 
months,  and  only  once.  We  allow  them  a  small  piece 
of  carpet  for  the  cell  and  a  blanket  occasionally.  We  have 
but  very  few  in  the  prison  whose  friends  bring  them  arti- 
cles. I  think  visiting  in  the  cells  should  not  be  allowed 
under  any  circumstances.  It  is  one  continuous  visit 
from  the  time  they  come  in  until  they  go  out.  I  be- 
lieve in  allowing  all  reading  matter  except  the  daily 
papers  and  what  the  chaplain  pronounces  bad.  We 
turn  over  everything  to  the  chaplain  and  if  it  is  good 
enough  for  him  it  is  good  enough  for  the  prisoner.  We 
have  a  service  on  Sundays  and  a  Catholic  priest  once 
a  month.  On  July  4th  we  give  every  man  in  the  prison 
a  swim  in  the  Hudson  river  and  a  good  dinner  and  a 
cigar  to  smoke — generally  two  cigars  on  the  4th  of  July ; 
and  we  allow  them  to  celebrate  it  with  as  much  noise 
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as  they  can.  On  Christmas  we  have  an  entertainment 
that  the  prisoners  get  up  themselves.  Last  Christmas 
there  were  performances  of  various  kinds,  one  or  two 
songs  such  as  would  be  given  at  a  first-class  theatre, 
and  an  india  rubber  man  that  performed  with  a  great 
deal  of  success.  We  had  also  a  chicken  dinner,  which 
the  entertainment  came  immediately  after,  and  the 
second  table  left  their  dinner  to  go  to  the  entertain- 
ment, so  some  of  them  lost  their  dinner.  On  Thanks- 
giving we  have  services  and  an  extra  chicken  dinner. 
Election  day  we  also  give  them  as  a  holiday.  On  4th 
of  July,  Christmas,  Election  and  Thanksgiving  we  do 
not  require  them  to  work.  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
more  holidays. 

MR.  CARTER  :  Do  you  allow  them  to  purchase  extra 
food  and  tobacco  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  We  discourage  it  in  every  way  possible. 
If  a  friend  comes  there  and  wants  to  deposit  a  little 
money  with  the  clerk,  we  have  the  chaplain  buy  things 
for  them,  and  it  leads  to  endless  complaints.  The  con- 
victs say  they  do  not  get  the  worth  of  their  money. 
We  say  to  their  friends,  "  Buy  these  things  yourself 
and  send  them."  Some  of  the  men  have  got  an  amount 
of  money  on  deposit  with  us,  and  we  allow  them  five 
per  cent,  on  it  under  the  statute.  I  would  not  allow 
outsiders,  excepting  taxpayers  and  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  prison.  All  others  I  would  discontinue. 
I  think  it  is  very  bad  to  allow  ladies.  We  make  no 
charge  for  showing  the  prison,  and  I  think  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization  to  make  such  a  charge.  I  do  not 
believe  in  making  a  bear  garden  or  a  show  of  a  prison. 
Every  State  is  rich  enough  to  buy  its  own  library. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  pro- 
miscuous visiting.  I  think  it  creates  a  bad  effect  on 
those  who  are  visited  and  demoralizes  the  institution 
generally.  I  protest  against  making  that  a  part  of  the 
punishment  of  the  prisoner,  to  be  shown  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  public  show.  I  had  occasion  some  years 
ago  to  know  something  about  prisons,  and  learned  a 
little  fact  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  will  show  the 
whole  thing.  One  day,  while  examining  the  prison  at 
Auburn,  our  prison  was  interfered  with  by  the  arrival 
of  an  excursion  train  from  some  of  the  neighboring 
regions  loaded  down  with  people  who  came  especially 
to  go  through  the  prison.  Imagine  one  thousand  peo- 
ple coming  in  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  keepers  and 
creating  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
prisoners.  I  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to  exhibit 
its  prisoners  for  pay  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  ex- 
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cept  to  those  who  are  connected  with  prisons  or  inter- 
ested as  taxpayers. 

Mil.  WINKS  :  When  I  was  in  Michigan  some  time  ago, 
the  prisons  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Bingham 
at  that  time  and  they  charged  fifteen  cents  admission. 
The  reason  they  have  raised  the  price,  I  understand,  is 
that  some  man  who  came  to  the  show  protested  that 
they  were  cutting  under  the  regular  rates  in  the  show 
business,  and  he  wanted  them  to  give  everybody  a  fair 
chance. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  A  clergyman  wrote  to  me  to  ask  if  he 
and  a  few  parishioners  who  were  coming  to  Sing  Sing 
could  see  the  prison.  I  wrote  him  that  he  could,  and 
he  advertised  in  the  papers  and  came  in  about  fifteen 
hundred  strong,  and  I  picked  out  among  them  twenty- 
five  ex-convicts. 

MR.  WINES  moved  that  Mr.  Brockway  be  invited  to 
address  the  conference  for  ten  minutes  on  the  sub- 
ject of 

PRISON  SCHOOLS. 

Motion  carried 

MR.  BROCKWAY  said:  There  should  be  prison  schools, 
embracing  all  the  prisoners.  The  best  organization 
for  a  prison  school  is  a  graded  school,  graded  by  first 
ascertaining  the  educational  proficiency  of  each  indi- 
vidual prisoner  and  assigning  him  to  his  proper  class. 
Then  I  would  divide  all  the  prisoners  into  two  general 
divisions,  upper  and  lower,  the  prisoners  in  the  lower 
division  should  be  engaged  in  the  common  branches 
necessary  to  their  success  in  ordinary  industry  and  in 
contact  with  citizens  outside,  with  the  purpose,  how- 
ever, of  graduating  them  through  the  upper  division 
when  their  capacities  fit  them  for  it.  The  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  school  is  as  important  as  any  part  of  it.  I 
think  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  general  estimate  of  the 
organization  of  prison  schools,  where  it  is  confined  to 
instruction  in  "  the  three  R's."  We  find  that  the  class  <  »t 
men  who  would  not  be  reached  at  all  in  the  other 
division  are  reached  in  the  upper  division,  where  they 
have  education  in  such  studies  as  political  economy 
and  physics  and  physical  geography,  also  in  history. 
general  history,  English  history  and  American  history. 
United  States  history  particularly.  The  instruction  is 
by  lectures  in  the  upper  class,  the  prisoners  all  taking 
notes,  and  all  prisoners  in  both  classes  being  subjected 
to  a  written  examination  once  a  mouth.  The  date  of 
their  release  or  their  progress  in  good  time  being 
affected  by  their  passing  or  not  passing  on  these  e\- 
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interest  in  educational  work  than  I  have  ever  been 
alile  to  get  in  any  other  way.  It  must  be  manifest  to 
everybody  that  the  education  of  young  men  between 
sixteen  and  t hirtv-live  years  of  age  (and  that  comprises 
seventy-live  per  cent.,  I  understand,  in  all  the  prisons 
of  the  land)  is  of  real  practical  value  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  free  life. 

In  addition  to  these  general  divisions  in  the  regu- 
lar! \  established  curriculum,  we,  have  a  large  number 
of  subsidiary  classes,  which  I  heartily  approve  and 
which  are  full  of  promise  in  the  way  of  reformation. 
For  instance,  we  have  a  class  in  practical  morality. 
That  meets  on  Sunday  morning,  consisting  of  men  who 
are  selected  for  their  capacity  for  that  particular  study. 
Their  teacher  comes  in  on  Sunday  morning  and  has  a 
colloquial  communication  with  them  on  this  topic. 
We  print  outlines  of  their  lecture  on  our  own  little 
press  and  distribute  previous  to  our  gathering  Sunday 
morning.  Each  of  these  outlines  has  at  the  bottom 
a  series  of  five  or  six  questions  that  would  puzzle  the 
average  advanced  student  in  any  of  the  colleges  in  the 
land.  Those  questions  are  not  taken  up  during  this 
lecture,  but  they  are  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  thought  during  the  succeeding  week,  and  on  open- 
ing the  school  the  next  Sunday  morning  prisoners  are 
called  upon  to  volunteer  and  give  their  replies. 

Some  of  them  are  written  out,  short  and  condensed 
replies,  and  they  often  lead  to  discussions  among  the 
men  themselves,  always  addressed  to  and  conducted 
by  the  teacher,  that  bring  out  some  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  capacity  and  stimulate  a  line  of  thought  that 
is  of  the  greatest  service,  because  it  is  right  in  the  line 
of  careful,  earnest  inquiry  as  to  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  our  relations,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  society.  I  have  never  had  anything  that  pleased 
me  so  much.  The  men  call  it  the  "  Super's  "  class,  be- 
cause I  am  so  much  interested  in  it  and  am  always 
present.  Then  we  have  a  class  in  English  history  that 
we  have  been  carrying  on  all  winter  long.  The  ad- 
vanced lectures  in  English  history  are  on  the  principle 
of  oiir  high  school  or  academy.  We  have  another 
reading  class,  another  drawing  or  art  class,  that  grew 
out  of  the  very  interesting  experiment  we  made  last 
summer  in  an  effort  by  teaching  industrial  art  to  stim^ 
ulate  to  better  possibilities  in  ordinary  education  a 
class  of  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  dullards,  selected  because 
they  were  dullards,  and  could  not  learn  the  multiplica- 
tion table  with  facility  or  get  on  in  the  ordinary 
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English,  branches.  Out  of  that  has  grown  a  class  in 
drawing,  selected  from  the  dullards  also.  They  are 
going  on  now  in  geometrical  drawing,  and  we  find  some 
very  interesting  instances  of  intellectual  awakening 
from  this  form  of  instruction. 

The  prison  school  should  have  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  teaching.  We  spent  about  $300  last  winter 
for  the  apparatus  for  these  lectures  in  physics.  It 
should  be  oral  instruction.  A  printing  press  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  prison  school.  It  is  running  all  the 
time,  eight  and  ten  hours  a  day,  in  our  prison  work. 
It  cost  $500,  the  type  and  ah1,  and  we  have  perhaps 
spent  $200  or  $300  since.  I  must  say  here  that  we 
shut  out  during  the  eight  school  months  all  literature 
of  every  kind  except  what  we  supply  from  our  library. 
"We  cannot  admit  daily  papers,  because  we  cannot  ad- 
mit criminal  news.  We  print  on  our  press  a  four  page 
and  sometimes  an  eight  page  paper,  which  is  a  news- 
paper containing  news  gathered  from  all  the  other 
papers.  I  write  a  little  editorial  for  it  occasionally  on 
some  things  that  ought  or  ought  not  to  be.  We  print 
a  sort  of  summary  of  our  marking,  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  best  possible  way  of  approaching  the  minds  of 
those  people  on  this  subject,  better  than  to  gather 
them  together  and  speak  to  them.  I  do  not  know 
what  will  come  of  it ;  it  has  only  been  in  existence 
since  January,  and  by  and  by  we  will  make  a  daily  of 
it — certainly  a  weekly.  The  prisoners  write  for  that 
paper  short,  condensed  articles  on  topics  connected 
with  the  schools.  They  are  inclined  to  write  too  much 
for  it.  We  get  out  some  very  bright  things. 

MR,  CASSIDY  :  Will  Mr.  Brockway  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  whether  that  pays  or  not,  how  much  it  pays 
to  the  State  and  how  much  his  institute  pays  to  the 
State  Treasury? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  It  does  not  pay  the  prison  in  money, 
but  in  the  aid  it  renders  to  the  reclamation  of  the  crim- 
inal to  be  a  good  citizen,  that  it  will  pay  the  Stair 
finely  in  the  future  I  thoroughly  believe. 

MR.  McCLAUGHRY  :  Do  you  use  prisoners  as  teachers  ? 

MR,  BROCKWAY:  The  prisoners  are  used  when  we 
think  they  are  specially  adapted  to  it,  but  only  in  the 
lower  grades.  I  would  not  use  teachers  from  among 
the  officers.  I  want  a  breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  at- 
mosphere outside.  We  send  an  omnibus  for  our 
teachers  and  send  them  back,  and  the  influence  of  the 
few  hours  they  are  there  is  most  cheering.  We  pay 
them  wages. 
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A  DELEGATE  :  What  is  the  total  expense  of  your 
school  work  proper  ? 

MR.  BROCKWAY  :  It  cost  us  last  year  $2,100. 

Mr.  Pond  moves  that  Mr.  Brush  be  heard  on  the 
prison  school  question.  Motion  carried. 

MR.  BRUSH  spoke  as  follows  :  We  started  a  school  on 
the  2d  of  January,  composed  of  those  who  could  not 
read  or  write.  We  picked  out  70  men  in  Sing  Sing 
who  did  not  know  a  letter ;  and  last  night,  with  Dr. 
Barbour,  I  went  into  our  first  class,  and  they  were 
reading  well.  In  the  second  class  they  could  all  say 
the  multiplication  table  backwards  up  to  eight  times 
and  could  read  with  good  attention  to  accent  and 
pauses.  They  could  all  read  intelligently,  and  any  of 
them  write  their  names  as  well  as  I  can.  I  can  write 
my  name  so  that  they  can  read  it.  It  really  seemed  to 
me  as  if  the  faces  of  those  seventy  men  had  changed. 
We  have  two  prisoners  who  were  among  the  best 
teachers  in  the  country. 

A  DELEGATE  :  Do  you  have  colored  scholars  in  the 
school  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Several.  They  learn  to  write  a  little 
more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and  learn  to  read  a  little 
more  slowly.  We  have  no  school-room  and  very 
few  books,  so  far.  We  use  slates  and  pencils,  and 
I  fitted  up  one  school  gallery,  so  they  can  study 
the  nights  they  are  not  out  at  school.  We  have 
now  another  class  of  those  who  have  come  in  since 
then.  We  have  one  Chinese  who  could  speak  very 
little  English  and  very  imperfectly,  and  he  went  into  the 
class  and  learned  to  speak,  read  and  write  very  rapidly, 
to  read  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the  others.  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  success.  The  teacher  spends  the  entire 
evening,  when  his  class  is  not  in  session,  in  going 
around  to  the  cell  doors  and  looking  at  their  exercises. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willis  the  subject  of 

DISCHARGED  CONVICTS 

was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Prisoners'  Association,  was  called  upon  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

.I//1.  CJiairman — I  came  here  to  learn  something,  and 
not  to  speak  to  these  gentlemen  here  who  have  had 
probably  far  more  experience  in  these  matters  than 
myself. 

"  To  what  extent  should  prisoners  be  allowed  a  share 
in  their  earnings?"  Under  our  contract  system  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  do  that.  I  think  that  the 
State  should  put  a  good  working  suit  upon  them  when 
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they  come  out,  a  good  change  of  underclothe,  in  the 
winter  time  an  overcoat,  and  should  provide  to  some 
society  a  sufficient  and  reasonable  sum  of  money  so 
that  whatever  their  necessities  require,  a  week  or  two's 
board,  transportation,  necessary  outlays,  etc.,  could  be 
furnished. 

"  Should  they  have  State  help  beyond  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  prison?"  I  hardly  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  limit  it  to  that  sometimes,  for  under  circum- 
stances which  are  not  under  control  of  authorities  there 
are  no  surplus  earnings,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  cut 
off  the  provision  for  the  convict  because  there  are  no 
surplus  earnings. 

"  How  long  should  help  be  furnished  ?"  I  think 
that  should  be  governed  by  the  circumstances.  We 
should  help  them  when  it  is  necessary.  We  have  had 
cases  where  men  have  come  back  to  us  two  years  after 
they  have  been  discharged  with  a  good  record,  and  we 
have  aided  them.  Mr.  Wines'  quotation  might  cover 
the  last  question.  We  have  no  rule.  We  receive  every 
man.  We  have  first  a  visiting  committee  of  gentlemen 
who  volunteer  to  go  down  from  the  association  once  a 
month,  receiving  no  pay  for  their  services.  They  meet 
the  prisoners  individually  in  the  office  of  the  Warden, 
and  the  Deputy  Warden  and  the  Chaplain  attend  those 
meetings,  and  we  talk  over  their  plans  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, and  their  previous  histories  as  far  as  they  can 
help  us  in  deciding  what  should  be  done  for  them.  If 
they  have  any  reasonable  plans  that  seem  for  their 
benefit  after  they  are  discharged,  we  fall  into  their 
plans  and  assist  them  in  that  direction.  On  the  day  of 
their  discharge  I  meet  them  at  the  prison  and  carry  <  >ut 
the  directions  of  this  committee,  having  discretion  to 
go  either  way  as  discretion  may  require.  We  may  send 
this  man  home,  if  he  has  friends,  another  we  may  board 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  introduce 
a  man  to  the  employer  as  a  discharged  convict ;  I  did 
at  first,  but  do  not  do  so  now.  If  I  find  a  man  is 
wanted  as  a  shoemaker  at  Lynn,  I  pay  that  man's  fare 
to  Lynn,  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association,  who  is 
a  discreet  man  and  keeps  it  to  himself.  He  sends  him 
to  a  boarding  place  ana  this  man  goes  to  an  employer 
and  solicits  work.  If  he  obtains  that  work,  he  goes  to 
work.  We  would  not  send  a  man  in  whom  we  have 
not  confidence,  without  introducing  him.  As  a  rule  it 
works  well.  There  have  been  few  disappointments. 

DR.  BYERS:  What  percentage  of  disappointments 
have  you? 
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Mi:.  TAYU.I;  :  We  have  no  definite  record,  owing  to 
tin  t';ict  that  only  a  certain  percentage  keep  up  a  cor- 
respondence. We  have,  however,  a  considerable  cor- 
respondence, and  it  goes  on  from  year  to  year.  I 
could  not  say  definitely  how  many  of  these  fail,  but  I 
know  of  about  one-third  of  those  who  arc  discharged 
from  prison  who  are  doing  well.  We  seldom  refuse  to 
assist  any.  AVe  assist  if  it  is  doubtful,  thinking  it  is 
better  to  be  mistaken  in  giving  assistance  than  in  re- 
fusing it.  Our  present  system  has  been  in  use  about 
six  \ears. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  What  assistance  does  the  State  render  ? 

MR.  TAYLOR  :  The  State  gives  us  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  a  year  and  office  rent  and  certain  stationery.  It 
did,  formerly,  give  each  man  $10,  but  that  we  found  to 
be  rather  a  detriment  than  an  assistance. 

MR.  POND  :  What  do  you  do  with  a  man  who  has 
served  two  or  three  terms? 

MR.  TAYLOR  :  I  should  not  refuse  him  assistance.  I 
should  not  send  him  out  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket 
or  a  place  to  lay  his  head. 

A  DELEGATE  :  What  do  you  consider  the  test  of  a 
man's  disposition  to  reform? 

MR.  TAYLOR  :  A  disposition  to  go  to  work  and  earn 
an  honest  living.  This  is  a  volunteer  association  and 
aided  by  the  State.  We  have  also  the  income  of  $300, 
a  prisoners'  fund  left  by  a  benevolent  individual  some 
years  ago,  and  about  $700  contributions  every  year. 

A  DELEGATE  :  Are  the  prison  authorities  authorized 
to  give  the  prisoner  any  aid  in  coming  out,  or  do  they 
pay  the  money  to  your  association? 

Mu.  TAYLOR  :  Sometimes  they  give  the  prisoner  cloth- 
ing, but  no  money. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Are  you,  or  are  you  not.  able  to  say 
to  every  prisoner  who  you  believe  is  a  reformed  man, 
or  determined  to  reform,  that  you  can  furnish  him  with 
remunerative  employment  ? 

Mi;.  TAYLOR:  We  never  let  a  man  go  unassisted.  We 
can  keep  him,  if  necessary,  for  months,  until  such  em- 
ployment can  be  found.  We  do  not  furnish  it  directly 
by  taking  him  to  an  employer  and  introducing  him,  but 
wre  pay  his  board  until  he  obtains  employment.  If  he 
fails  to  obtain  it  at  Lynn,  as  I  have  said,  we  will  either 
board  him  there,  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  board  him 
elsewhere  until  he  can  obtain  employment  in  another 
place.  We  say:  "  If  you  fail,  call  on  us  and  we  will 
stand  by  you." 

MR.  WILLIS  :  How  many  do  you  discharge  annually  V 

Mn.  TAYLOR:  About  one  hundred  and  twenty.     We 
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distribute  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

MR.  WILLIS:  Are  you,  as  an  association,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  prison  authorities  ? 

MR.  TAYLOR  :  Most  perfect  harmony. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  When  we  first  began  this  work,  the 
prison  authorities  were  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  its  effi- 
ciency, but  they  are  most  heartily  in  accord  with  it 
now. 

MR.  BROCKWAY:  Does  the  salary  of  the  secretary 
come  out  of  this  $2,700? 

MR.  TAYLOR:  About  $500  comes  out  of  the  State 
only. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  An  application  to  the  State  for  an 
increase  of  appropriation  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  The  incidental  expenses 
amount  to  almost  nothing. 

DR.  BYERS  :  I  see  now  how  I  could  go  before  a  legis- 
lature and  say  to  them :  "  Give  your  money  to  the  city 
agent  and  let  him  see  that  these  men  reach  their 
homes,  if  they  have  them,  or  let  him  help  them  to  get 
employment  if  they  can."  It  occurs  to  me  there  is 
some  way  in  which  discharged  prisoners  can  be  be- 
friended. In  1868  we  discharged  a  man  for  good  con- 
duct on  the  4th  of  July.  It  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  ever  occurred.  He  went  into  the  city  to 
be  rehabilitated  a  little,  and  went  into  a  respectable 
boarding  house  which  his  employer  had  aided  him  in 
securing,  but,  unfortunately,  had  not  told  them  that  the 
man  was  a  discharged  convict.  It  very  soon  leaked 
out,  and  the  boarders  said :  "  He  must  go  or  we  will." 
The  landlady  upbraided  him,  and  he  said :  "  Madam,  I 
was  not  a  party  to  this  deception  at  all ;  I  would  never 
have  done  it."  She  said:  "If  that  be  true,  that  you 
were  discharged  for  good  conduct,  I  will  keep  you 
though  every  boarder  leave."  He  said :  "  No,  Madam  ; 
I  cannot  do  you  this  injury;  I  will  take  my  trunk  and 
go."  And  he  did,  under  my  advice,  go  to  his  mother, 
and  has  been  a  well-behaved  citizen  ever  since.  I 
mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  these  men  labor.  Another  man  had  secured  a 
position,  when  a  man  in  the  shop  discovered  him,  and 
said  to  the  proprietor :  "  That  is  an  ex-convict."  And 
John  was  turned  out  of  employment  simply  because  he 
was  a  discharged  convict.  The  man  was  thus  cut  out 
of  labor,  and,  having  obtained  some  property  on  mort- 
gage, the  party  who  had  advanced  the  money  foreclosed 
the  mortgage,  and  that  man  was  robbed  of  his  home  and 
his  earnings  and  deprived  of  all  kind  of  material  help, 
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simply  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  discharged  convict. 
These  men  are  expected  to  fulfill  obligations  that  other 
men,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  might  not  meet, 
and  for  them  I  have  an  intense  sympathy,  and  I  do  hope 
that  this  subject  will  be  very  freely  discussed,  as  there 
are  practical  methods  of  relief  in  this  direction. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, for  I  believe  there  is  more  reformation  to  come 
out  of  this  than  in  any  subject  that  has  been  talked 
about.  I  would  like  to  correct  an  error  of  the  first 
gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  as  to  contract 
labor  interfering  with  earnings.  There  is  not  a  pris- 
oner at  work  in  Sing  Sing  to-day  but  can  go  out  with 
from  $100  to  $500  if  allowed  to  do  extra  work,  without 
injury  to  himself,  so  that  he  would  have  something  to 
live  on  after  he  went  out. 

A  DELEGATE  :  How  is  he  going  to  earn  these  ex- 
tras ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  By  getting  the  price  of  his  labor  after 
his  regular  task  is  done.  There  is  not  a  man  in  our 
shop  who  would  not  be  done  with  his  work  at  two 
o'clock. 

MR.  TAYLOR  :  In  our  prison  they  work  from  bell  to 
bell.  The  surplus  earnings  would  not  be  practicable 
in  our  system  unless  there  was  some  change. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  It  would  be  better  for  the  contractor  if 
the  wrork  was  from  bell  to  bell.  The  work  would  be  of 
a  better  character. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  Out  of  the  nine  hundred  men  on 
contract  how  many  of  them  would  have  at  the  end  of 
the  term  $100  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  I  do  not  think  that  any  would  have  less 
than  $100  ? 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  That  system  which  you  spoke  of  did 
prevail  in  Sing  Sing  years  ago. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Yes,  and  it  led  to  a  great  big  store,  and 
nothing  but  eating  and  drinking  went  on.  The  con- 
tractors were  allowed  to  pay  this  extra  salary  in  eat- 
ables, etc.  I  would  insist  that  the  State  should  re- 
ceive the  money  for  the  convict  and  put  it  on  deposit, 
and  pay  five  per  cent,  interest  until  they  went  out. 

A  DELEGATE  :  What  effect  did  that  overstint  system 
have  on  a  man  incapable  from  his  organization  or 
other  causes  beyond  control  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  of  this  class 
of  men,  or  so  few  that  it  would  be  immaterial.  I  would 
provide  for  those  men  in  proportion  as  they  earn  short 
time. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Why  not  do  the  same  thing  for  men  who 
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work  on  contract,  allowing  the  man  a  proportion  of 
his  earnings  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  You  might  do  that,  but  I  think  it  bet- 
ter to  let  the  men  earn  something  by  a  system  of  over- 
work. 

MR.  TOUSEY  :  How  do  the  hall  men  come  in  on  y<  >ur 
stint  system  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  They  would  not  come  in,  because  they 
have  no  work  to  do.  I  would  provide  for  them  by 

fiving  them  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  short  time. 
think  we  would  have  plenty  of  men  who  would 
choose  the  State  work  without  any  extra  compensa- 
tion. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Is  not  that  because  they  are  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  men,  who  want  to  get  along  as  easily  as 
possible  ? 

MR.  BRUSH  :  No,  some  of  them  are  men  of  means, 
who  have  friends  to  go  to,  and  have  no  necessity  for 
money. 

DR.  BYERS  :  In  our  State  we  allow  a  man  one-tenth 
of  his  earnings.  If  he  has  laid  up  17  cents  a  day  he  is 
entitled  under  the  law,  for  industrious  habits  and 
for  obedience  to  rules,  to  acquire  one-tenth  of  his  earn- 
ings, which  he  can  have  upon  his  discharge.  He  can- 
not use  it  until  his  discharge. 

A  DELEGATE  :  Then  you  will  have  the  same  trouble 
with  State  men  ? 

DR.  BYE  its  :  We  had  the  trouble  with  the  State  men, 
and  a  greater  trouble  with  the  stint  system,  when  the 
sharp,  shrewd  men  got  ah1  the  profits,  and  the  stupid 
country  boys  who  did  the  best  they  could  were  com- 
pelled to  labor  all  day  and  punished  at  night  because 
they  could  not  get  their  work  done.  It  is  a  fearful 
system. 

Mi;.  BRUSH  :  My  plan  would  be  to  give  the  convict 
absolute  control,  so  far  as  knowing  that  the  money  he 
had  earned  in  addition  to  his  task  would  go  into  tin- 
State  Treasury.  We  know  that  a  large  amount  of 
money  is  paid  the  men  by  the  contractors. 

Mi:.  TOTSEY  :  AVhat  does  the  State  do  for  a  man 
when  lie  is  discharged  V 

Mi:.  IJursH  :  The  State  gives  him  ten  cents  a  mile 
from  the  place  in  which  he  was  sentenced,  and  a  snit 
of  clothes  to  work  in,  and  gives  him  $5.32  in  States 
prison.  There  is  one  point  that  I  think  should  be 
looked  after  very  soon  by  our  association,  in  regard  to 
the  penitentiaries.  I  myself  have  given  money  to  dis- 
charged convicts  from  the  Albany  Penitentiary  whom 
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I     found    on    tin1    Hudson    River    Railroad    without  the 
price  of  a  meal.     I  think  that  ought  not  to  be. 

MR.  BROCKWAY:  What  do  you  think  of  the  State 
agency  'J 

Mi;.  r>i;i  su  :  I  think  it  is  a  good  tiling,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  tiling  to  give  a  man  $'2,500  to  distrib- 
ute $5,000.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  accord  with  business 
principles.  But  that  time  being  much  spent  in  looking 
after  work,  if  he  does  his  duty  faithfully,  lean  see  how 
he  can  spend  the  $5,000  very  well.  This  State  gives 
$5,000  annually  to  a  State  agent  and  $2,500  salary,  and 
his  expenses  are  deducted  from  the  $5,000.  I  think 
the  State  ought  to  give  him  more.  A  part  of  that,  I 
believe.  In1  gives  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
to  give  as  they  see  fit. 

Mi;.  HOUND:  He  does  not  give  it;  he  simply  tells 
Mr.  Cutter,  I  believe,  how  he  shall  give  it.  Mr.  Cutter 
is  often  blamed  for  giving  it  and  blamed  for  withhold- 
ing it.  The  agent  is  supposed  to  talk  with  every  man 
before  he  goes  out,  and  to  help  him  with  tickets  or 
with  money,  from  $5  to  $15  in  amount.  A  great  many 
men  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  go  out,  and  do 
not  go  near  Mr.  Cutter  or  anybody. 

.  Mn.  CUTTER:  Some  of  them  do.     A  great  many  who 
have  refused  to  go  to  the  State  agent  come  to  me. 

Mu.  ROUND:  There  are  nearly  one-third  as  many 
felons  in  the  penitentiaries  as  in  the  State  prisons,  con- 
trary to  law. 

MB.  BRUSH  :  I  think  help  should  be  furnished  and 
given  them  in  the  same  way  that  any  other  charity 
should  be — when  it  is  needed.  We  have  all  the 
machinery  here  in  the  city  for  all  of  Sing  Sing  prison- 
ers, and  for  two-thirds  of  Dananiora's  prisoners.  This 
association  could  be  made  a  disbursing  agent  with  less 
expense  than  any  other  authority. 

MR.  CUTTER  :  A  man  came  to  me  to-day  from  States 
prison.  He  came  out  day  before  yesterday,  and  had 
$5.32  from  the  State  prison,  and  $5  from  the  State 
agent.  He  came  to  me  without  any  money,  and  so 
intoxicated  that  he  could  hardly  tell  what  he  was 
about.  He  asked  me  to  send  him  to  Boston.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  manage  men  at 
the  prison.  . 

M  i;.  BRUSH  :  It  strikes  me  that  a  very  beneficial  man- 
ner of  placing  discharged  convicts  would  be  of  putting 
the  money  into  the  association's  hands,  and  giving 
them  a  ticket  to  come  here  with.  It  is  just  the  thing 
to  do.  Or  let  the  Prison  Association  buy  the  tickets 
and  we  send  the  men. 
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PROF.  WAYLAND  :  Within  a  short  time  the  State  of 
Minnesota  has  passed  a  law  to  this  effect,  that  each 
prisoner  should  have  what  the  contractor  pays  for  his- 
wages  during  the  time  which  he  earns  by  good  be- 
havior. Now,  in  my  State  and  some  other  States,, 
every  man  by  good  conduct  earns  a  diminution  of  the 
term  of  sentence  to  the  extent  of  five  days  per  month. 
Under  the  Minnesota  law,  the  money  which  a  man 
earns  during  that  time  is  paid  to  him  or  to  his  family 
from  time  to  time,  at  his  option.  It  is  either  paid  to- 
him  when  he  goes  out,  or  to  his  family,  as  he  desig- 
nates. [At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Prison  Committee 
I  made  application  to  our  Legislature  to  make  the  same 
provision.]  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  done  in 
Connecticut  can  be  done  everywhere.  We  found  soon 
after  our  association  was  in  running  order  that  the  *1B 
paid  to  each  prisoner  was  worse  than  wasted.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  who  was  discharged  in 
the  morning  to  come  down  to  the  prison  with  a 
strumpet  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  his  former  quarters. 
We  said  to  the  State  :  "Let  us  spend  this  money  as 
the  prisoner  deserves  in  the  best  judgment  of  our 
agent."  They  consented  to  this,  and  when  we  asked  for 
a  larger  appropriation  they  gave  it  to  us.  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  good  working  of  every  society  or  organi- 
zation of  this  kind  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the 
tact  and  good  judgment  and  experience  and  kindness 
of  the  agent.  With  a  hasty,  injudicious  or  foolishly 
indulgent  or  unwise  agent  the  whole  thing  may  be 
shipwrecked  in  a  single  year.  But  our  agent,  we 
think,  has  a  great  deal  of  tact ;  he  has  shown  that. 
His  salary  is  $1,500,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  increased. 
It  has  been  increased  a  little  from  time  to  time  as  we 
thought  for  good  reasons.  It  is  the  cheapest  invest- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  criminals  and  for  the  State  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Stephen  Cutter,  General  Agent  Prison  Association 
of  New  York,  was  called  upon,  and  said  :  "  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  prepared  to  talk  to  this  compam  on 
this  subject.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  dis- 
charged convicts,  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  do  what  would  suit  myself.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  to  do.  Of  course,  since  this  State  Auvncy 
has  been  in  operation,  we  have  not  had  so  much  to  do 
with  State's  prisoners  or  felon  prisoners.  We  have  to 
do  with  a  great  many  prisoners  who  come  from  Black- 
well's  Island  penitentiary,  and  sometimes  we  can  tell 
pretty  nearly  what  it  is  best  to  do  with  them,  but  in  a 
great  many  instances  we  can  not.  I  find  a  great  help 
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in  the  Home  of  Indiistry  Agency,  established  l>y 
Michael  Dunn.  If  a  man  comes  to  me  from  Black- 
weirs  Island  Penitentiary,  of  course  they  have  sent 
him  out  without  a  cent  to  help  himself,  and  sometimes 
they  arc  poorly  clad,  and  sometimes  clad  well  enough 
to  ask  for  work.  I  send  them  down  with  a  note  to  Mr. 
Dunn,  and  he  sets  them  to  work.  If  they  are  willing  to 
;_;•<)  to  work  in  his  broom  establishment  he  reports  to 
me  that  the  man  is  all  right,  and  he  then  has  to  be 
helped  to  a  suit  of  clothes  such  as  he  needs  for  work- 
ing. In  some  instances  they  will  not  go  to  work.  They 
are  not  willing  to  work  for  a  home  and  lodging  and 
board  for  a  little  while  until  they  can  turn  about,  but 
they  will  refuse  right  on  the  spot. 

MB.  BRUSH:  Don't  they  also  refuse  the  boarding 
place  and  want  the  money  ? 

MR.  CUTTER  :  Sometimes  they  do,  but  not  very 
often.  The  difficulty  to  arrange  for  these  men  is  that 
if  you  give  them  money  you  do  not  know  what  they 
will  spend  it  for.  They  will  be  very  likely  to  spend  it 
for  intoxication  of  some  kind. 

DR.  BYERS  :  What  kind  of  help  do  you  give  these 
men  ?  You  give  them  clothes,  I  understand.  Do  you 
procure  employment  for  them  ? 

MR.  CUTTER  :  Yes,  but  we  want  to  knowr  what  they 
are  willing  to  do  before  we  even  give  them  clothes.  If 
we  should  give  them  clothes  they  might  pawn  them  if 
they  want  only  money,  and  this  Home  of  Industry 
which  I  spoke  of  has  been  one  of  the  best  resources. 
That  is  an  institution  established  by  Mr.  Michael 
Dunn,  who  was  in  prison  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was 
a  thief  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  when  he  was  fifty-two 
he  commenced  his  reformation,  and  right  away  started 
this  home  for  discharged  convicts,  to  help  his  own 
class,  and  after  a  while  he  hit  upon  broom  making, 
which  seems  to  be  very  remunerative,  and  has  earned 
it  on  very  successfully.  He  is  ready  to  take  almost 
any  one  that  we  may  send  to  him,  and  give  them 
something  to  do. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  That  is  a  stock  company,  is  it  not,  and 
he  is  only  the  manager  ? 

MR.  CUTTER  :  It  is  now.  He  commenced  it  origin- 
ally and  showed  what  he  could  do. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  How  many  prisoners  on  an  aver- 
age has  he  in  his  employ  ? 

MR.  CUTTER  :     About  thirty-five. 

MR.  BRUSH  :  Could  not  a  large  industry  be  con- 
ducted, to  which  these  men  could  be  sent  and  could 
have  no  excuse  for  idleness  ? 
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MR.  CUTTER  :  Yes,  the  Prison  Association  ought  to 
have  such  a  thing  to-day. 

MK.  ]>u<>( 'KWAY  :  Do  you  or  not  think  it  an  advan- 
tage for  a  prison  officer  to  provide  the  prisoner  with  a 
place  for  his  employment  before  he  leaves  the  prison  ? 

Mil.  CUTTER  :     I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

MR.  BROCKWAV  :  I  think  that  is  the  true  place  for 
the  disbursement  of  funds  for  discharged  prisoners, 
and  the  point  from  which  they  should  be  supervised 
through  an  agent  or  otherwise  afterwards,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  while  there  is  much  about  the  Connecticut 
system  that  I  approve,  and  while  with  its  organization 
and  secretary  I  have  no  doiibt  it  is  working  admirably, 
I  would  enter  a  protest  against  what  I  regard  as  the 
deception  practiced  there  in  putting  prisoners  in  places 
of  trust  or  otherwise  without  advising  the  employers, 
and  teaching  them  the  art  of  deception  at  the  very  be- 
•giuning  of  their  outside  career.  I  think  it  undermines 
any  moral  culture  the  man  may  have  gained  while  in 
prison  under  reformatory  influences.  I  insist  in  every 
instance  that  the  employer  shall  know  all  about  the 
man.  I  must  tell  you  about  a  single  case.  Having 
previously  written  to  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Amster- 
dam, I  got  a  telegram  saying  he  wanted  a  clerk  im- 
mediately. I  sent  a  man  down  there  and  he  wrote 
back  that  he  could  not  tell  his  employer  that  he  was  a 
discharged  convict.  I  wrote  back  that  if  he  did  not 
tell  Mr.  -  -  who  he  was,  I  would  send  down  and 
arrest  him,  but  if  he  did  and  should  be  refused  em- 
ployment I  would  take  him  back  and  guarantee  him 
employment.  He  wrote  me  soon  after  that :  "I  am 
thankful  for  many  things,  and  most  of  all  that  you 
made  me  go  to  Mr.  —  — ,  and  tell  him  the  w  holt- 
truth.  He  received  me  like  a  father,  and  retained  me 
in  his  employ."  That  is  usually  the  case.  You  may 
send  the  prisoner  to  New  York  and  put  him  in  the 
employ  of  somebody  without  telling  them  that  he  is  a 
prisoner  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  discovered. 

MR.  ROUND  :  There  are  between  900  and  1,100  men 
who  pass  through  the  Prison  Association  every  \ear, 
to  whom  help  is  given  by  Mr.  Cutter  :  and  I  want  to 
lay  down  my  protest  against  giving  help  "  as  charity  " 
to  discharged  prisoners  under  any  form.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  grave  mistake,  and  \ve  constantly  see  it  is  a  mis- 
take in  our  operations  at  the  Association  office.  I  think 
what  we  \\ant  in  this  respect  is  to  go  back  into  the 
prisons,  and  that  the  prisoner  shall  have  some  share  in 
his  earnings,  so  that  he  shall  come  out  with  a  fund 
with  which  he  shall  start  in  life.  We  often  have  this 
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experience  iii  thf  oilier:  A  mail  says,  "  I  have  been 
working  three  years  and  ten  months  for  the  State. 
No\\,  isn't  the  State  going  to  do  something  forme?" 
I  think  \\c  ought  to  l>r  aide  to  say,  "No;  if  you  have 
made  anything  beyond  your  work  for  the  State,  you 
have  that.  You  went  to  prison  to  discharge  your  <>!>- 
libation  to  the  State.  You  have  discharged  it  ;  and 
nou  you  have  no  special  relation  to  the  State  what- 
ever." I  think  there  should  »>e  a  fund  in  our  Associa- 
tion or  similar  associations  that  should  be  loaned  to 
the  men.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  leave  prison 
until  there  is  a  place  provided  for  him  to  go  into.  I 
think  under  a  proper  system  that  could  be  accom- 
plished, because  it  is  accomplished  under  the  Elmira 
system.  I  believe  that  this  Association  and  every 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  should  be  helped  by  the 
State  to  carry  on  shops,  if  need  be,  into  which  men 
should  be  taken  in  case  they  cannot  find  employment 
elsewhere.  It  has  long  been  our  hope  in  the  Prison 
Association  that  we  should  have  somewhere  in  this 
State  a  trades  farm,  where,  if  a  man  comes  out  of 
prison  without  resources  of  any  kind,  he  may  find 
a  place  where  he  may  go  and  remain  for  a  certain  time, 
working  daily  and  receiving  payment  for  his  work 
there ;  where  he  may  go  and  learn  certain  trades ; 
where  he  may  lose  somewhat  the  stigma  of  his  prison 
life,  and  bridge  over  the  hard  time  till  he  can  get  a 
place.  But  such  a  trades  farm  is  necessary,  I  believe, 
is  only  because  our  system  is  bad,  in  not  allowing  a 
prisoner  to  share  in  his  surplus  earnings,  and  so  pro- 
vide for  himself  before  he  leaves  the  prison. 

A  DELEGATE:  Would  not  $7,500  be  a  sufficient  amount 
of  annual  appropriation  for  such  a  purpose  ? 

MR.  ROUND  :  I  think  it  would. 

DR.  BYERS  :  Mr.  Cutter,  do  you  make  it  known  to  the 
employers  that  the  man  is  a  discharged  convict  ? 

MR.  CUTTER  :  I  always  make  known  to  the  employer 
that  the  man  is  a  discharged  convict? 

Mi;.  McCLAUGHitY:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Illin- 
ois gives  to  each  discharged  prisoner  a  suit  of  clothing, 
new,  plain  and  substantial,  a  shirt  and  under  flannels, 
gives  him  transportation  to  the  place  of  conviction  or  its 
equivalent  in  money,  and  ten  dollars  in  addition.  AVe 
have  in  our  State  an  organization  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  little  over  a  year,  originally  started  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  a  prisoners'  aid  as- 
sociation. That  association  has  furnished  a  place 
where  each  prisoner  who  comes  to  them  may  be  put  to 
work  until  some  member  of  the  association,  some  of 
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the  Executive  Committee,  can  secure  for  him  a  perma- 
nent employment.  That  is  generally  secured  for  him  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  prison.  On  the  first  day  of  each  month 
I  send  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  association 
in  Chicago  a  list  of  the  prisoners  who  will  be  discharged 
that  month,  and  send  to  him  my  views  concerning  each 
man,  and  the  hope  of  his  reformation.  Then,  if  possi- 
ble, some  member  of  that  committee  visits  the  prisoner 
and  interviews  him.  If  he  finds  a  case  that  promises 
well  he  takes  that  man  to  this  home  which  the  society 
lias  established,  or  finds  a  place  for  him  in  the  country, 
as  is  generally  the  case.  The  test  of  the  man's  willing- 
ness to  reform  is  his  willingness  to  labor,  and  his  em- 
ployer is  made  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  man  comes  and  his  previous  history  so  far 
as  we  can  get  at  it.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture we  endeavored  to  pass  a  bill  incorporating  this 
association,  and  providing  that  the  ten  dollars  in  money 
should  be  paid  to  the  Prisoners'  Association,  and  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  give  it  to  the  prisoner. 
I  deem  it  a  very  important  bill.  The  bill  was  placed 
rather  late  before  the  Legislature  and  it  failed  to  reach 
a  vote  in  one  of  the  Houses.  I  believe  it  will  pass 
another  session,  perhaps,  with  limitations.  The  scheme 
is  that  the  trustees  of  this  association  shall  serve  with- 
out pay,  and  that  the  agent  appointed  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  responsible  to  the  association,  shall  agree  to 
such  salary,  not  to  exceed,  I  believe,  $1,500,  as  the  as- 
sociation shall  vote  him,  and  the  State  shall  pay  to 
this  association  the  ten  dollars  per  man  which  is  now 
provided  by  law  to  be  paid  to  each  discharged  prisoner. 
That  would  amount  in  our  State  to  about  ten  thousand 
dollars ;  and  then  the  association  receives  support  from 
a  number  of  people  in  Chicago.  Many  of  our  business 
men  are  becoming  interested  in  it,  and  it  promises  to 
do  a  good  work.  At  present  they  have  established 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  every  man  that  goes  then- 
is  put  to  work. 

PROF.  WAYLAND  :  As  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  here,  let  me 
say  that  the  cases  where  Mr.  Taylor  refrains  from  dis- 
closing the  men's  past  history  are  very  few.  It  is  only 
from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  men  in  prison. 
He  knows  every  man  in  the  prison,  he  is  in  constant 
communication  with  the  prison  officials  to  know  about 
them,  and  there  comes  a  time  when  he  says,  "  I  can 
safely  do  this."  But  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  I 
know  he  does  communicate  to  the  employer  or  pro- 
posed employer  the  personal  condition  of  the  man. 

MR.  BURCHARD:  I  think  the  very  best  agency  and  so- 
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ciety  for  the  help  of  discharged  prisoners  has  been  en- 
tirely ignored.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question , 
except  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  very  best  society  for 
the  aid  of  a  discharged  prisoner,  that  which  can  do  him 
the  most  good,  and  the  community  the  most  good,  are 
the  one  or  two  or  three  or  more  friends  which  that  man 
i n, i\  have  in  the  community  where  his  real  home  is, 
and  to  get  that  man  to  go  where  he  will  be  taken  in 
charge  and  held  up  if  he  has  any  desire  to  get  along  in 
society.  I  know  it  has  worked  well  in  many  cases. 

ME.  McCiAUGHRY :  Allow  me  to  say  that  in  the  asso- 
ciation which  I  mentioned,  that  is  the  first  thing  they 
endeavor  to  do,  to  get  that  man  to  his  home,  and  if 
he  is  without  home  or  friends  they  take  him  to  Chicago 
or  elsewhere. 

In  closing  the  afternoon  session  addresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  Brockway,  Eev.  Dr.  Byers,  Mr.  Cassidy  and 
Gen.  Brinkerhoff,  expressive  of  their  gratification  with 
the  work  of  the  convention. 

Adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

FEBEUAEY  29™,  1884. 

PROF.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  in  the  chair. 
MR.  WINES  :  I  move  that  we  continue  on  the  subject 
of 

DISCHARGED  CONVICTS 

For  half  an  hour,  and  that  each  speaker  be  limited  to 
five  minutes  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

The  motion  was  put  and  earned  unanimously. 

MR.  FRANK  S.  DODGE.  Warden  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Prison :  When  a  man  is  discharged  from 
our  prison  we  give  him  a  suit  of  clothes  of  the  value 
of  $15  in  the  summer  months  and  $20  in  the  winter 
months  and  $3  in  money  for  every  prisoner,  and  if  any 
prisoner  wants  to  go  to  another  State,  or  to  his  home 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  he  is  provided  with 
money  to  pay  his  fare. 

MR.  WILLIS  :  Do  you  do  anything  towards  providing 
them  with  employment  ? 

MR.  DODGE  :  Yes,  sir  ;  the  State  Prison  Aid  Associa- 
tion aids  in  getting  them  employment. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN  :  Does  the  State  Prison  Aid  Associa- 
tion have  an  agent  ? 

MB.  DODGE  :  Certainly,  yes,  sir ;  the  secretary  of 
the  association  acts  as  agent  and  pays  out  the  money. 

MR.  WIXES  :  There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  of 
the  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  which  has  not  been 
touched  upon  which  seems  worthy  of  mention. 

No  man  wants  to  employ  a  thief — certainly  in  a  po- 
sition where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  committing  dep- 
redations— and  the  great  reasoti  why  men  are  not 
willing  to  employ  convicts  after  their  discharge  is  be- 
cause their  having  been  in  the  prison  shows  that  they 
were  at  one  time  thieves  and  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  public  is  that  they  are  still  thieves  ;  and 
this  question  of  employment  shows  that  the  conception 
in  the  public  mind  is  that  prisons  do  not  reform  con- 
victs. If  a  convict  is  taken  into  the  prison  and  then 
•comes  out  a  thief  he  is,  as  has  been  said  by  several  of 
the  gentlemen  here,  a  worse  thief  than  when  he  en- 
tered. 

Now,  in  Ireland,  I  understand,  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  discharged  con- 
victs ;  and  the  reason  is  because  the  public  is  convinced 
that  the  system  of  dealing  with  them  adopted,  by  the 
authorities  of  the  prisons  in  that  country  does  affect 
their  reformation  (that  is,  to  a  very  great  degree),  so 
that  when  they  guaranty  their  reformation  by  securing 
them  positions  with  employers,  the  word  of  the  prison 
officials  on  that  subject  can  be  depended  upon.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  reform  at  Metray  in  France.  The 
boys  who  have  gone  through  that  reformatory  are  given 
positions  by  the  French  people  without  any  difficulty, 
because  the  people  have  faith  in  that  school  and  be- 
lieve it  is  safe  to  take  the  boys  on  their  farms  and  into 
their  workshops  and  places  of  business; 

Now,  then,  what  can  a  prison  officer  do  for  the  dis- 
charged convict  ?  The  question  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing is  what  somebody  else  can  do  for  him ;  but  what 
can  the  prison  officer  himself  do  for  the  discharged 
convict  ?  The  only  thing,  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  can 
do  is  to  so  conduct  his  prison  that  the  public  shall  have 
the  same  sort  of  confidence  in  the  reformation  of  the 
criminals  as  is  felt  by  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
France. 

I  do  not  know  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the 
reformation  of  criminals.  I  am  what  Mr.  Brockway 
calls  an  amateur,  an  outsider,  not  connected  with  a 

frison,  not  directly  connected  \\ith  the  criminal  class. 
go  to  some  prisons  and  I  am  told  by  the  warden  there 
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is  no  use  in  trying  to  reform  criminals,  that  they  can- 
not be  reform »-il  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  a  war- 
den that  believes  that  don't  try  to  reform  them,  and  if 
he  don't  try  to  reform  they  they  won't  try  to  reform. 
But  when  he  does  try  to  reform  them  I  don't  know  how 
tar  the  persistence  of  the  criminal  character  will  over- 
come his  efforts.  I  don't  know  how  far  the  system  un- 
der which  the  prison  is  carried  on  will  be  an  obstacle 
to  his  efforts.  I  know  that  many  criminals  can  be,  and 
many  cannot  be  reformed.  I  have  often  heard  my 
father  say  that  we  can  never  tell  how  many  criminals 
can  be  reformed  until  we  try,  and  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  reformed  is  because  we  do  not  try  with  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm,  with  confidence  in  being  success- 
ful. The  only  thing  that  the  prison  officers  are  to  do 
for  the  prisoner  is  to  exert  so  much  of  a  reformatory 
influence  in  the  prison  as  is  possible,  and  to  give  the 
public  the  opinion  that  they  can  be  reformed,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  means  of  carrying 
it  out. 

MR.  ADAMS  :  We  give  each  of  our  prisoners  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  $10  in  money  when  he  is  discharged.  We 
give  every  prisoner  his  full  ration  of  tobacco.  That  is  a 
small  capital  to  him. 

MR.  W.  D.  PATTERSON,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  We  have 
no  provision  made  by  the  State  whereby  these  men  are 
to  be  cared  for  after  their  discharge — men  or  women — 
because  we  have  both  men  and  women  in  our  institu- 
tion. 

On  motion  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ADAMS,  ALVAN,  So.  Pueblo,  Col. 
ALLEN,  JOSEPH  A.,  Westborough,  Mass. 
AINSWORTH,  J.  C.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
ARNOT,  S.  T.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
BARBOUR,  LEVI  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
BYERS,  REV.  DR.  A.  G.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
BERRY,  C.  H.,  Winona,  Minn. 
BRO\VN,  ELISHA  E.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
BURCHARD,  GEO.  W.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
BENT,  JOSEPH  A.,  Chester,  111. 
BEGOLE,  JOSIAH,  Flint,  Mich. 
BENZE,  HON.  HERMAN,  Chicago,  111. 
CHACE,  GEORGE  I.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
CHA.PIN,  WILLIAM  W.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
CLEMENTS,  ISAAC,  Carbondale,  111. 
CARTER,  GEORGE  M.,  Waupiin,  Wis. 
CAMPBELL,  WM.  J.,  Chicago,  111. 
DAVENPORT,  IRA,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
DECKER,  DAVID,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
DODGE,  FRANK  S.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
EASTMAN,  JAS.  H.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 
FELTON,  CHAS.  E.,  Chicago,  111. 
FINN,  JAMES,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
GOODMAN,  AARON  C.,  New  York  City. 
GREENE,  JACOB  L.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
GARRETT,  PHILIP  C.,  Logan,  Penn. 
HIGHTON,  EDWARD  RAYNOR,  Alameda,  Cal. 
HOYT,  HENRY  M.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
HANSON,  GEORGE  L.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
HART,  REV.  HASTINGS  H.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
HICKOX,  REV.  GEO.  H.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
HOYT,  R.  P.,  Canon  City,  Cal. 
HICKS,  WM.  J.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
INGERSOLL,  D.  W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
JONES,  ISRAEL  C.,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y. 
JOHNSTON,  WM.  G.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
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JONES,  HON.  S.  H.,  Springfield,  111. 
KITCHEL,  CHAS.  H.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
KOEHLER,  CHAS.  M.,  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 
LETCHWORTH,  WM.  P.,  Portage ville,  N.  Y. 
MARTIN,  JAMES  S.,  Salem,  HI. 

McCLAUGHRY,  E.  W.,  Joliet,  111. 

MULLER,  GALLUS,  Joliet,  111. 
MILLIGAN,  J.  L.,  Alleghany,  Penn. 
MIXER,  CHARLES  A.,  Wilkesbarre,  Penn. 
NICHOLSON,  JOSEPH,  Detroit,  Mich. 
NEFF,  WM.  HOWARD,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
PATTERSON,  W.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
POND,  E.  B.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
PERRY,  JOHN  S.,  Albany. 
PILSBURY,.  Louis  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
POLLOCK,  JOHN  E.,  Bloomington,  111. 
PERKINS,  JOSEPH,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
KAY,  JOHN  C.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
EOBARTS,  J.  T.,  Mound  City,  111. 
EATHBUN,  JOHN  T.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
SALTER,  JOHN,  Chester,  111. 
SPENCER  EGBERT,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
SCROLL,  ALEX.,  Chester,  111. 
STAMPS,  CAPT.,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 
WILLIS,  J.  E.,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
WILLIS,  E.  D.,      " 
WEY,  WM.  C.,  M.  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAMS,  NELSON,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
ZULING,  C.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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